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THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM. 


A PUBLIC man, whose word was once of great power and is now too 
much forgotten by us, William Cobbett, had a humorous way of 
expressing his contempt for the two great political parties which 
between them govern our country, the Whigs and Tories, or Liberals 
and Conservatives, and who, as we all know, are fond of invoking 
their principles. Cobbett used to call these principles, contemp- 
tuously, the principles of Pratt, the principles of Yorke. Instead of 
taking, in the orthodox style, the divinised heroes of each party, and 
saying the principles of Mr. Pitt, the principles of Mr. Fox, he took a 
Whig and a Tory Chancellor, Lord Camden and Lord Hardwicke, who 
were more of lawyers than of politicians, and upon them he fathered 
the principles of the two great parties in the State. It is as if a man 
were now to talk of Liberals and Conservatives adhering not to 
the principles of Mr. Gladstone, the principles of Lord Beaconsfield, 
but to the principles of Roundell Palmer, the principles of Cairns. 
Eminent as are these personages, the effect of the profession of faith 
would be somewhat attenuated ; and this is just what Cobbett intended. 
He meant to throw scorn on both of the rival parties in the State, and 
on their profession of principles; and so this great master of effect 
took a couple of lawyers, whose names lent themselves happily to his 
purpose, and called the principles contending for mastery in Parlia- 
ment, the principles of Pratt, the principles of Yorke ! 

Cobbett’s politics were at bottom always governed by one master- 
thought—the thought of the bad condition of the English labourer. 
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2 THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. July 1 
He saw the two great parties in the State inattentive, as he thought, tl 
to that bad condition of the labourer—inattentive to it, or igno- W 
rantly aggravating it by mismanagement. Hence his contempt for se 
Whigs and Tories alike. And perhaps I may be allowed to compare tl 
myself with Cobbett so far as this: that whereas his politics were st 
governed by a master-thought, the thought of the bad condition of tc 
the English labourer, so mine, too, are governed by a master-thought, to 
but by a different one from Cobbett’s. The master-thought by which ra 
my politics are governed is rather this—the thought of the bad 
civilisation of the English middle class. But to this object of my be 
concern I see the two great parties in the State as inattentive as, in CO} 
Cobbett’s regard, they were to the object of his; I see them inatten- pe: 
tive to it, or ignorantly aggravating its ill state by mismanagement. wh 
And if one were of Cobbett’s temper, one might be induced, perhaps, tin 
under the circumstances, to speak of our two great political parties as anc 
scornfully as he did; and instead of speaking with reverence of the no} 
body of Liberal principles which recommend themselves by Mr. Glad- vou 
stone’s name, or of the body of Conservative principles which recom- tio! 
mend themselves by Lord Beaconsfield’s, to call them gruffly the doe 
principles of Pratt, the principles of Yorke. few 
Cobbett’s talent any one might well desire to have, but Cobbett’s and 
temper is far indeed from being a temper of mildness and sweet reason, beix 
and must be eschewed by whoever makes it his study ‘ to liberate,’ as of t] 
Plato bids us, ‘the gentler element in himself.’ And therefore I will thor 
most willingly consent to call the principles of the Liberal and Con- ralis 
servative parties by their regular and handsome title of the principles for f 
of Mr. Gladstone, the principles of Lord Beaconsfield, instead of dispa- futur 
ragingly styling them the principles of Pratt, the principles of Yorke. them 
Only, while conceding with all imaginable willingness to Liberals they 
and Conservatives the use of the handsomest title for their principles, and ¢ 
I have never been able to see that these principles of theirs, at any 
rate as they succeeded in exhibiting them, had quite the value or L 
solidity which they themselves supposed. It is but the other day Liber 
that I was remarking, at the very most prosperous hour of Conserva- over 1 
tive rule, how, underneath all external appearances, the country was somet 
yet profoundly Liberal. And eight or ten years ago, long before their ing FE 
disaster came, I kept assuring the Liberals that the mind of the they 1 
country was grown a little weary of their stock performances upon shodd 
the political stage, and exhorting my young Liberal friends not to be pomp 
for rushing impetuously upon this stage, but to keep aloof from it the ec 
for a while, to cultivate a disinterested play of mind upon the stock electic 
notions and habits of their party, and to endeavour to promote, with the C 
me, an inward working. Without attending to me in the least, they 80 my - 
of Lor 







pushed on towards the arena of politics, not at that time very success- 
fully ; but they have been much more fortunate since, and now they 
stand in the arena of politics, not quite so young as in the days when 
I exhorted them, but full of vigcur still, and in good numbers. Me 
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they have left staying outside as of old, unconvinced, even yet, of the 
wisdom of their choice, a Liberal of the future rather than of the pre- 
sent, disposed to think that by its actual present words and works 
the Liberal party, however prosperous it may seem, cannot really 
succeed, that its practice wants more of simple and sincere thought 
to direct it, and that our young friends are not taking the surest way 
to amend this state of things when they cast in their lot with it, but 
rather are likely to be carried away by the stream themselves. 
However, politicians we all of us here in England are and must 
be, and I too cannot help being a politician ; but a politician of that 
commonwealth of which the pattern, as the philosopher says, exists 
perhaps somewhere in heaven, but certainly is at present found no- 
where on earth—a Liberal, as I have said, of the future. Still, from 
time to time Liberals of the future cannot but be stirred up to look 
and see how their politics relate themselves to the Liberalism which 
now is ; and to test by them the semblances and promises and endea- 
vours of this, especially at its moments of resurrection and culmina- 
tion ; and to forecast what its fortunes are likely to be. And this one 
does for one’s own sake first and foremost, and for the sake of the very 
few who happen to be likeminded with oneself, to satisfy a natural 
and irresistible bent for seeing things as they really are, for not 
being made a dupe of, not being taken in. But partly, also, a Liberal 
of the future may do it for the sake of his young Liberal friends, who, 


though they have committed themselves to the stream of the Libe- 
ralism which now is, are yet aware, many of them, of a great need 
for finding the passage from this Liberalism to the Liberalism of the 
future ; and, although the passage is not easy to find, yet some of 
them perhaps, as they are men of admirable parts and energy, if only 
they see clearly the matters with which they have to deal, by a happy 
and divine inspiration may find it. 


Let us begin by making ourselves as pleasant as we can to our 
Liberal friends, and conceding to them that their recent triumph 
over their adversaries was natural and salutary. They reproach me, 
sometimes, with having drawn the picture of the Radical and Dissent- 
ing Bottles, but left the Tory Bottles unportrayed. Yet he exists, 
they urge, and is very baneful; and his ignoble Toryism it is, the 
shoddy Toryism of the City and of the Stock-Exchange, and not, as 
pompous leading-articles say, the intelligence and sober judgment of 
the educated classes and of mercantile sagacity, which carried the 
elections in the City of London and in the metropolitan counties for 
the Conservatives. Profoundly congenial to this shoddy Toryism— 
so my Liberal reprovers go on to declare,—were the fashions and policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield, a policy flashy, insincere, immoral, worshipping 
material success above everything ; profoundly congenial and profoundly 
demoralising. I will not say that I adopt all these forcible and pictu- 
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resque expressions of my Liberal friends, but I fully concede to them 
that, although it is with the Radical and Dissenting Bottles that I 
have occupied myself—for indeed he interests me far more than the 
other—yet the Tory Bottles exists too, exists in great numbers and 
great force, particularly in London and its neighbourhood ; and that 
for him Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Beaconsfield’s style of government 
were both very attractive and very demoralising. This, however, is 
but a detail of a great question. In general, the mind of the country 
is, as I have already said, profoundly Liberal ; and by a just instinct. 
It feels that the Tories have not the secret of life and of the future 
for us, and it is right in so thinking ; it turns to them from time to 
time, in dissatisfaction at the shortcomings of Liberal statesmanship, 
but its reaction and recoil from them, after it has tried them for a 
little, is natural and salutary. For they cannot really profit the 
nation, or give it what it needs. 

Moreover, we will concede, likewise, that what seems to many 
people the most dubious part of the Liberal programme, what is 
blamed as revolutionary and a leap in the dark, what is deprecated 
even by some of the most intelligent of Liberal statesmen as unne- 
cessary and dangerous,—the proposal to give a vote to the agricul- 
tural labourer—we will concede that this, too, is a thing not to be 
lamented and blamed, but natural and salutary. Not that there is 
either any natural right in every man to the possession of a vote, or 
any gift of wisdom and virtue conferred by such possession. But 
if experience has established any one thing in this world, it has 
established this: that it is well for any great class and description of 
men in society to be able to say for itself what it wants, and not to have 
other classes, the so-called educated and intelligent classes, acting 
for it as its proctors, and supposed to understand its wants and to 
provide for them. They do not really understand its wants, they do 
not really provide for them. A class of men may often itself not either 
fully understand its own wants, or adequately express them; but it 
has a nearer interest and a more sure diligence in the matter than 
any of its proctors, and therefore a better chance of success. Let the 
agricultural labourer become articulate, let him speak for himself. 
In his present case we have the last left of our illusions that one class 
is capable of speaking for another, answering for another ; and it is an 
illusion like the rest. 

All this one is quite prepared to concede to the Liberalism which 
now is—the fitness and naturalness of the most disputed article in 
its programme, the fitness and naturalness of its adversaries’ recent 
defeat. And yet, at the same time, what strikes one fully as much 
as all this is the insecureness of the Liberals’ hold upon office and 
upon public favour ; the probability of the return, perhaps even more 
than once, of their adversaries to office, before that final and happy 
consummation is reached, the permanent establishment of Liberalism 


in power. 
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Many people will tell us that this is because the multitude, by 
whose votes the elections are now decided, is ignorant and capricious 
and unstable, and gets tired of those who have been managing its 
affairs for some time, and likes a change to something new, and then 
gets tired of this also, and changes back again; and that so we may 
expect to go on changing from a Conservative government to a Liberal, 
and from a Liberal government to a Conservative, backwards and for- 
wards for ever. But this is not so. Unremittingly, however slowly, 
the human spirit struggles towards the light ; and the adoptions and 
rejections of its agents by the multitude are never wholly blind and 
capricious, but have a meaning. And the Liberals of the future are 
those who preserve themselves from distractions and keep their heads 
as clear and their tempers as calm as they can, in order that they may 
discern this meaning ; and therefore the Liberals of the present, who 
are too heated and busy to discern it, cannot do without them alto- 
gether, greatly as they are inclined to disregard them, but they have 
an interest in their cogitations whether they will or no. 

What, then, is the meaning of the veerings of public favour 
from one of the two great parties which administer our affairs to the 
other, and why is it likely that the gust of favour, by which the 
Liberals have recently benefited, will not be a steady and permanent 
wind, to bear them for ever prosperously along? Well, the reason of 
it is very simple, but the simple reason of a thing is often the very 
last that we will consent to look at. But as the end and aim of all 
dialectics is, as by the great master of dialectics we have been most 
truly told, to help us to an answer to the question, how to live; so, 
beyond all doubt whatever, have politics too to deal with this same 
question and with the discovery of an answer to it. The true and 
noble science of politics is even the very chief of the sciences, because 
it deals with this question for the benefit of man not as an isolated 
creature, but in that state ‘ without which,’ as Burke says, ‘man 
could not by any possibility arrive at the perfection of which his 
nature is capable "—for the benefit of man in society. Now of man 
in society the capital need is that the whole body of society should 
come to live with a life worthy to be called human, and correspond- 
ing to man’s true aspirations and powers. This, the humanisation 
of man in society, is civilisation. The aim for all of us is to promote 
it ; and to promote it is above all the aim for the true politician. 

Of these general propositions we none of us, probably, deny 
or question the truth, although we do not much attend to them in 
our practice of politics, but are concerned with points of detail. 
Neither will any man, probably, be disposed to deny that, the aim for all 
of us, and for the politician more especially, being to make civilisation 
pervasive and general, the necessary means towards civilisation may 
be said to be, first and foremost, expansion; and then, the power of 
expansion being given, these other powers have to follow it and to find 
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their account in it—the power of conduct, the power of intellect and 
knowledge, the power of beauty, the power of social life and manners. 
These are the means towards our end, which is civilisation; and the 
true politician, who wills the end, cannot but will the means also. 
And meanwhile, whether the politician wills them or not, there is an 
instinct in society pushing it to desire them and to tend to them, 
and making it dissatisfied when nothing is done for them, or impedi- 
ment and harm are offered to them; and this instinct we call the 
instinct of self-preservation in humanity. So long as any of the 
means to civilisation are neglected, or have impediment and harm 
offered to them, men are always, whether consciously or no, in want 
of something which they have not ; they can never be really at ease ; 
at times they get angrily dissatisfied with themselves, their condition, 
and their government, and seek restlessly for a change. , 

Expansion we were bound to put first among the means towards 
civilisation, because it is the basis which man’s whole effort to civilise 
himself requires and presupposes. The instinct for expansion mani- 
fests itself conspicuously in the love of liberty, and every one knows 
how signally this love is exhibited in England. The Liberals are 
pre-eminently the party appealing to the love of liberty, and there- 
fore to the instinct for expansion. The Conservatives may say that 
they love liberty as much as the Liberals love it, and that for real 
liberty they do as much; but it is evident that they do not appeal so 
principally as the Liberals to the love of liberty, because their prin- 
cipal appeal is to the love of order, to the respect for what they call 
‘our traditional, existing social arrangements.’ Order is a most ex- 
cellent thing, and true liberty is impossible without it, but order is 
not in itself liberty, and an appeal to the love of order is not a direct 
appeal to the love of liberty, to the instinct for expansion. The 
great body of the community, therefore, in which the instinct for ex- 
pansion works powerfully and spreads more and more, this great body 
feels that to its primary instinct, its instinct for expansion, the 
Liberals rather than the Conservatives make appeal. Consequently 
this great body tends, and must tend, to go with the Liberals. And 
this is what I meant by saying, even at the time when the late 
Government seemed strongest, that the country was profoundly 
Liberal. The instinct for expansion was still, I’: meant to say, the 
primary instinct in tie great body of our community; and this 
instinct is in alliance with the Liberals, not the Conservatives. 

To enlarge and secure our existence by the conveniences of life is 
the object of trade ; and the development of trade, like that of liberty, 
is due to the working in men of the natural instinct of expansion. 
And the turn for trade our nation has shown as signally as the turn 
for liberty ; and of its instinct for expansion in this line also, the 
Liberals, and not the Conservatives, have been the great favourers. 
The mass of the community, pushed by the instinct for expansion, sees 
in the Liberals the friends of trade as well as the friends of liberty. 
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And Liberal statesmen like the present Lord Derby (who -well 
deserves, certainly, that among the Liberals, as he himself desires; we 
should count him), and Liberal. orators like Mr. Bright, are in fact 
continually appealing, when they address the public, either to the 
love of liberty or to the love of trade, and praising Liberalism for 
having favoured and helped the one or the other, and blaming Conser- 
vatism for having discouraged and checked them. When they make 
these appeals, when they distribute this praise and this blame, they - 
touch a chord in the public mind which vibrates strongly in answer. 
What the Liberals have done for liberty, what the Liberals have 
done for trade, and how under this beneficent impulsion the greatness 
of England has arisen, the greatness which comes, as the hearer is 
told, of ‘ the cities you have built, the railroads you have made, the 
manufactures you have produced, the cargoes which freight the ships of 
the greatest mercantile navy the world has ever seen,’ —this, together 
with the virtues of Nonconformity and of Nonconformists, and the de- 
merits of the Tories, may be said, as I have often remarked, to be the 
never-failing theme of Mr. Bright’s speeches, and his treatment of the 
theme is a never-failing source of excitement and delight to his 
hearers. And how skilfully and effectively did Lord Derby the other 
day, in a speech in the north of England, treat after his own fashion 
the same kind of theme, pitying the wretched Continent of Europe, 
given over to ‘ emperors, grand dukes, archdukes, field-marshals, and 
tremendous personages of that sort,’ and extolling Liberal England, 
free from such incubuses, and enabled by that freedom to get ‘its 
manufacturing industries developed,’ and to let ‘our characteristic 
qualities for industrial supremacy have play.’ Lord Derby here, 
like Mr. Bright, appeals to the instinct for expansion manifesting 
itself in our race by the love of liberty and the love of trade; and 
to such a call, so effectively made, a popular audience in this country 
always responds. 

What a source of strength is this for the Liberals, and how surely 
and abundantly do they profit by it! Still, it is not all-sufficient. 
For we have working in us, as elements towards civilisation, besides 
the instinct for expansion, the instinct also, as was just now said, for 
conduct, theinstinct for intellect and knowledge, the instinct for beauty, 
the instinct for a fit and pleasing form of social life and manners. And 
Lord Derby will allow, I am sure, when he thinks of St. Helens and 
of similar places, that even at his own gate, and amongst a population 
developing its manufacturing industries most fully, free from emperors 
and archdukes, congratulated by him on its freedom, and trade, and 
industrial supremacy, and responding joyfully to his congratulations, 
there is to be found, indeed, much satisfaction to the instinct in man 
for expansion, but little satisfaction to his instinct for beauty, to his 
instinct for a fit and pleasing form of social life and manners. I will 
not at this moment speak of conduct, or of intellect and knowledge, 
because I wish to carry Lord Derby unhesitatingly with me in what 
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I say. And certainly he will allow that the instinct of man for beauty, 
his instinct for fit and pleasing forms of social life and manners, is 
not well satisfied at St. Helens. Cobbett, whom I have already 
quoted, used to call places of this kind Hell-holes. St. Helens is emi- 
nently what Cobbett meant by a Hell-hole, but it is only a type, 
however eminent, of a whole series of places so designated by him, 
such as Blackburn, Bolton, Wigan, and the like, places developing 
abundantly their manufacturing industries, but in which man’s 
instinct for beauty, and his instinct for fit and pleasing forms of social 
life and manners,—in which these instincts, at any rate, to say nothing 
for the present of others, find little or no satisfaction. Such places 
certainly must be said to show, in the words of a very different per- 
sonage from Cobbett, the words of the accomplished President of the 
Royal Academy, Sir Frederick Leighton, ‘ no love of beauty, no sense 
of the outward dignity and comeliness of things calling on the part 
of the public for expression, and, as a corollary, no dignity, no come- 
liness, for the most part, in their outward aspect.’ 

And not only have the inhabitants of what Cobbett called a Hell- 
hole, and what Lord Derby and Mr. Bright would call a centre of 
manufacturing industry, no satisfaction of man’s instinct for beauty 
to make them happy, but even their manufacturing industries they 
develope in such a manner, that from the exercise of this their in- 
stinct for expansion they do not procure the result which they expected, 
but they find uneasiness and stoppage. For in general they develope 
their industries in this wise: they produce, not something which it is 
very difficult to make, and of which people can never have enough, 
and which they themselves can make far better than anybody else, but 
they produce what is not hard to make, and of which there may easily 
be produced more than is wanted, and which more and more people, in 
different quarters, fall to making, as time goes on, for themselves, and 
which they soon make quite as well as the others do. But ata given 
moment, when there isa demand, or a chance of demand, for their manu- 
facture, the capitalists in the Hell-holes as Cobbett would say, the leaders 
of industrial enterprise as Lord Derby and Mr. Bright would call them, 
set themselves to produce as much as ever they can, without asking 
themselves how long the demand may last, so that it lasts long 
enough for them to make their own fortunes by it, or thinking, in any 
way beyond this, about what they are doing, or concerning themselves 
any further with the future. And clusters and fresh clusters of men 
and women they collect at places like St. Helens and Blackburn 
to manufacture for them, and call them into being there just as much 
as if they had begotten them. Then the demand ceases or slackens, 
because more has been produced than was wanted, or because people 
who used to come to us for the thing we produced take to producing 
it for themselves, and think that they can make it (and we have 
premised that it is a thing not difficult to make) quite as well as we 
can; or even, since some of our heroes of industrial enterprise have 
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been in too great haste to make their fortunes, and unscrupulous in 
their processes, better. And perhaps these capitalists have had time to 
make their fortunes; but meanwhile they have not made the fortunes 
of the clusters of men and women whom they have called into being to 
produce for them, and whom they have, as I said, as good as begotten ; 
but these they leave to the chances of the future, and of the further 
development, as Lord Derby says, of great manufacturing industries. 
So arise periods of depression of trade, complaints of over-production, 
uneasiness and distress at our centres of manufacturing industry. 
People then begin, even although their instinct for expansion, so far 
as liberty is concerned, may have received every satisfaction, they 
begin to discover, like those unionist workmen whose words Mr. 
John Morley quotes, that ‘ free political institutions do not guarantee 
the well-being of the toiiing class.’ 

But we need not go to visit what Cobbett called Hell-holes, or 
travel so far as St. Helens, close by Lord Derby’s gate at Knowsley, 
or so far as Blackburn; we Londoners need not go away from the 
place where our own daily business lies, and from London itself, in 
order to see how insufficient for man is our way of gratifying his 
instinct for expansion, and this instinct alone, and what comes of trust- 
ing too much to what is thus done for us. We have only to take 
the tramway at King’s Cross, and to let ourselves be carried through 
Camden Town up the slopes towards Highgate and Hampstead, where 
from the upward sloping ground, as we ascend, we have a good view 
all about us, and can survey much of human haunt and habitation. 
And at this season of the year, and in this humid and verdure-nursing 
English climate, we shall see plenty of flowering trees, and grass, and 
vegetation of all kinds to delight our eyes; but they will meet with 
nothing else to delight them. All that man has made there for his 
habitation and functions is singularly dull and mean, and does indeed, 
as we gradually mount the disfigured slopes and see it clearer and 
clearer, ‘reveal the spectacle,’ as Sir Frederick Leighton says, ‘ of the 
whole current of human life setting resolutely in a direction opposed 
to artistic production; no love of beauty, no sense of the outward 
dignity of things, and, as a corollary, no dignity, no comeliness, for 
the most part, in their outward aspect.’ And here, in what we see 
from the tramway, we have a type not of life at a centre of manufac- 
turing industry, but of the life of the English middle class. We have 
the life of a class which has been able to follow freely its instinct of 
expansion, so far as to preserve itself from emperors and archdukes 
and tremendous personages of that sort, and to enjoy abundance of 
political liberty and of trade. But man’s instinct for beauty has been 
maltreated and starved, in this class, in the manner we see; and his 
instinct for intellect and knowledge has been maltreated and starved, 
for the schools of this class, where it should have called forth and trained 
this instinct, are the worst of the kind anywhere; and its provision 
for the instinct which desires fit and pleasing forms of social life and 
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manners is what might be expected from its provision for the instinct 
of beauty, and for the instinct leading us to intellect and knowledge. 

But there this class lives, busy and confident; and enjoysthe amplest 
political liberty, and takes what Mr. Bright calls ‘a commendable 
interest in politics,’ and reads what he says is such admirable reading 
for all of us, the newspapers. And thus there arises a type of 
life and opinion which that acute and powerful personage, Prince 
Bismarck, has described so excellently, that I cannot do better than 
use his words. ‘When great numbers of people of this sort,’ says 
Prince Bismarck, ‘live close together, individualities naturally fade 
out and melt into each other. All sorts of opinions grow out of the 
air, from hearsays and talk behind people’s backs; opinions with 
little or no foundation in fact, but which get spread abroad through 
newspapers, popular meetings, and talk, and get themselves established 
and are ineradicable. People talk themselves into believing the 
thing that is not; consider it a duty and obligation to adhere to 
their belief, and excite themselves about prejudices and absurdities.’ 
Who does not recognise the truth of this account of public opinion, 
as it forms itself amongst such a description of people as the people 
through whose seats of habitation the tramway northward from King’s 
Cross takes us, nay amongst the English middle class in general, 
amongst the great community which we call that of the Philistines ? 
And this great Philistine community it is, with its liberty, and its 
publicity, and its trade, and its love of all the three, but with its 
narrow range of intellect and knowledge, its stunted sense of beauty 
and dignity, its low standard of social life and manners, and its 
ignorance of its own deficiencies in respect of all these, to this Phi- 
listine middle class it is that a Liberal government has especially to 


- make appeal, and on which it relies for support. And where such a 


government deals with foreign affairs, and addresses foreign nations, 
this is the force which it is known to have behind it, and to be forced 
to reckon with; this class trained as we have seen, and with habits 
of thought and opinion formed as Prince Bismarck describes. It is 
this Englishman of the middle class, this Philistine with his likes 
and dislikes, his effusion and confusion, his hot fits and cold fits, his 
want of dignity and of the steadfastness which comes from dignity, 
his want of ideas and of the steadfastness which comes from ideas, on 
whom a Liberal Foreign Minister must lean for support, and whose 
dispositions he must in great measure follow. Mr. Grant Duff and 
others are fond of sketching out a line of foreign policy which they 
say is the line of Liberal foreign policy, or of insisting on the dignity 
and ability of this or that Liberal statesman, such as Lord Granville, 
who may happen to hold the post of Foreign Minister. No one 
will deny the dignity and ability of Lord Granville ; and no one doubts 
that Mr. Grant Duff and his intelligent friends can easily draw out 
a striking and able line of foreign policy, and may call it the line of 
Liberal foreign policy if they please. But the real Liberal Foreign 
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Minister, and the real Liberal foreign policy, are not to be looked for 
in Lord Granville left to himself, or in a programme drawn up in 
Mr. Grant Duff’s study by himself and his intelligent friends; they 
receive a bias from the temper and thoughts, and the hot fits and 
cold fits, of that middle class on which a Liberal government leans for 
support. And so we get such mortifications as those which befell us 
in the case of Prussia’s dealings with Denmark and of Russia’s 
dealings with the Black Sea; and foreign statesmen, knowing how 
the matter stands with us, say coolly what Dr. Busch reports Prince 
Bismarck to have said concerning a firm and dignified declaration by 
our Liberal Foreign Secretary: ‘ What does it matter? Nothing is to 
be feared, as nothing is to be hoped, from these people.’ 

Thus it happens that we suffer ‘a loss of prestige,’ as it is called ; 
and we become aware of it, and then we are vexed and dissatisfied. Just 
as by following, as we do, our instinct for expansion, and by procuring 
the amplest political liberty and free trade, and by preserving ourselves 
from such tremendous personages as emperors, grand dukes, and 
archdukes, we yet do not preserve ourselves from depression of trade, 
so neither do we by all these advantages preserve ourselves from loss 
of prestige. And at this from time to time the public mind, as 
we all know, gets vexed and dissatisfied. 

And other occasions of dissatisfaction there may be, too, and at 
one or other of them there may be a veering round to the Tories, to 
see if they, perhaps, can do us any good. Now we must remember 
in what case the great body of our community is, when it thus turns 
to the Tories in the hope of bettering itself. It has so far followed 
its instinct for expansion, to which Liberal statesmen make special 
appeal, as to obtain full political liberty and free trade. How far it 
has followed its instinct for conduct I will not now inquire; the 
inquiry might lead us into a discussion of the whole condition of 
morals and religion in this nation. However, we may certainly say, I 
think, that in no country has the instinct for conduct been more 
followed than in our country, in few countries has it been followed 
so much. But the need of man for intellect and knowledge has not 
in the great body of our community been much attended to, nor have 
Liberal statesmen made much appeal, to it; for giving the mere ru- 
diments of knowledge to the lowest class they have, indeed, sought to 
make provision, but for the advancement of intellect and knowledge 
among the middle classes they have made little or none. The need 
of man for beauty, again, the great body of our community has 
scarcely at all heeded, neither have Liberal statesmen sought to 
appeal to it. Of the need of man for fit and pleasing forms of social 
life and manners we may say the same. 

In this position are things when from time to time the great 
body of our community turns to the Conservatives, or, as they are 
now beginning to be called again, the Tories, in the hope of bettering 
itself. Now the need of man for expansion we are all agreed that 
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Liberal statesmen, and not Tory statesmen, make appeal to, and that 
the great body of the community feels this need powerfully. But 
the other needs which it feels so little, and to which Liberal statesmen 
so little make appeal, are yet working obscurely in it all the time, 
and craving for some notice and help, and begetting dissatisfaction 
with the sort of life which is the lot of man when they are utterly 
neglected. To the need in man for conduct we will not say that 
Tory statesmen make much appeal, for the upper class, to which 
they belong, is now, we know, in great measure materialised ; and 
probably Mr. Jowett, who, though he isa man of integrity and a 
most honest translator, has yet his strokes of malice, had this in his 
head where he brings in his philosopher saying that ‘the young men 
of the governing class are as indifferent as the pauper to the cultiva- 
tion of virtue.’ Yet so far as dignity is a part of conduct, an 
aristocratic class, trained to be sensitive on the point of honour, and 
to think much of the grandeur and dignity of their country, do appeal 
to the instinct in man for conduct ; but perhaps dignity may more con- 
veniently be considered here as a part of beauty than asa part of con- 
duct. Therefore to the need for beauty, starved by those who, 
following the hot and cold fits of the opinion of a middle class testy, 
ignorant, a little ignoble, unapt to perceive when it is making 
itself ridiculous, may have brought about for the country a loss of 
prestige, as it is called, and of the respect of foreign nations, to this 
need Tory statesmen, leaning upon the opinion of an aristocratic 
class by nature more firm, reticent, dignified, sensitive on the point 
of honour, do, I think, give some satisfaction. And the aristocratic 
class, of which they are the agents, give some satisfaction, moreover, 
to this baffled and starved instinct by the spectacle of a splendour, 
and grace, and elegance of life, due to inherited wealth and to tra- 
ditional refinement; and to the instinct for fit and seemly forms of 
social intercourse and manners they give satisfaction too. To the 
instinct for inteilect and knowledge they give none. To large and 
clear ideas of the future and of its requirements, whether at home or 
abroad, they are by nature, as a class, inaccessible; and though the 
firmness and dignity of their carriage, in foreign affairs, may inspire 
respect and give satisfaction, yet, as they do not see how the world is 
really going, they can found nothing. By the possession of what is 
beautiful in outward life, and of what is seemly in manners, they do, 
as we have seen, attract ; but for the communication and propagation, 
all through the community, of what is beautiful in outward life, and of 
what is seemly in manners, they do next to nothing. And, finally, to 
the instinct in the great body of the community for expansion they 
are justly felt to be even adverse, in so far as the very first consideration 
with them as a class—a few humane individuals amongst them, lovers 
of perfection, being left out of account—is always the maintenance 
of ‘ our traditional, existing social arrangements.’ 

Consequently, however public favour may have veered round to 
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them for a time, it soon appears that they cannot satisfy the needs of 
the community, and the turn of the Liberal statesmen comes again. 
Such a turn has come to them now. And the danger is that the Liberal 
statesmen should again do only what it is easy and natural to them to 
do, because they have done it so often and so much already —appeal 
vigorously to the love of political liberty and to the love of trade, and 
lean mainly upon the opinion of the middle class, as this class now is, 
and do nothing to make it sounder and better by appealing to the sense, 
in the body of the community, for intellect and knowledge, and striving 
to call it forth, and by appealing to the sense for beauty and to the 
sense for manners ; and by appealing, moreover, to the sense for expan- 
sion more wisely and fruitfully than they do now. But if they do no- 
thing of this kind, and simply return to their old courses, then there will 
inevitably be, after a while, pressure and stoppage and reproaches and 
dissatisfaction, and the turn of the Tories will come round again. 
Who knows? some day, perhaps, even the Liberal panacea of sheer politi- 
cal liberty may be for a time discredited, and the fears of ‘ Verax’ about 
personal government may come true, and the last scene in the wonder- 
ful career of Lord Beaconsfield may be that we shall see him, ina field- 
marshal’s uniform, entering the House of Commons, and pointing to 
the mace, and commanding Lord Rowton, in an octogenarian voice, to 
‘take away that bauble.’ But still the rule of the Tories, even after 
sucha masterstroke as that, will never last in our community ; such 
strangers are the Tory statesmen to the secret of its life, the secret of 
the future. 

Only let Liberal statesmen, at their returns to power, instead of 
losing themselves in the petty bustle and schemes of the moment, 
bethink themselves what that secret of the community’s life really is, 
and of the life of the future: that it is civilisation, and civilisation 
made pervasive and general. Hitherto they themselves have con- 
ceived it very imperfectly, and very imperfectly worked for it, and 
this although they are called the leaders of progress. Hence the 
instability of their government, and the veerings round of public 
favour, now and again, to their adversaries. With one great element 
of civilisation, the instinct in the community for expansion, they are 
in alliance, and their strength is due to that cause. Of the instinct 
for conduct I have said that we will not here speak; it might lead 
us too far, and into the midst of matters of which I have spoken 
enough formerly, and of which I wish, as far as possible, to renounce 
the discussion. But for the other means of civilisation Liberal 
statesmen really do little or nothing; and this explains their insta- 
bility. For the need of intellect and knowledge what do they do? 
They will point to elementary education. But elementary education 
goes so little way, that in giving it one hardly does more than satisfy 
man’s instinct for expansion, one scarcely satisfies his need of intellect 
and knowledge at all; any more than the achievement of primitive 
man in providing himself with his simple tools is a satisfying of the 
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human need for intellect and knowledge. For the need of beauty. 
Liberal statesmen do nothing, for the need of manners nothing. And 
they lean especially upon the opinion of one great class—the middle 
class—with virtues of its own, indeed, but at the same time full of 
narrowness, full of prejudices; with a defective type of religion, a 
narrow range of intellect and knowledge, a stunted sense of beauty, a 
low standard of manners; and averse, moreover, to whatever may 
disturb it in its vulgarity. How can such statesmen be said, any more 
than the Tories, to grasp that idea of civilisation which is the secret 
of the life of our community and of the life of the future—to grasp 
the idea fully, and with potent effect to work for it ? 

We who now talk of these things shall be in our graves long 
before Liberal statesmen can have entirely mended their ways, and 
set themselves steadily to bring about the reign of a civilisation 
pervasive and general; but a beginning towards it they may make 
even now, and perhaps they are making it. Perhaps Liberal states- 
men are beginning to see what they have lost by following too sub- 
missively middle-class opinion hitherto, our middle class being such 
as it is now; and they may be resolving to avoid for the future this 
cause of mischief to them. Perhaps Lord Granville is bent on planning 
and maintaining such a line of foreign policy, such as a man of his 
means of information, and of his insight and high feeling, can well 
devise, and such as Mr. Grant Duff is always telling us that the real 
line of Liberal foreign policy is; perhaps Lord Granville is even 
now ready with a policy of this sort, and resolved to adhere to it 
whatever may be in the meanwhile the hot fits and the cold fits, the 
effusion and confusion, of the British Philistine of the middle class. 
Perhaps Liberal statesmen have made up their minds no longer to 
govern Ireland in deference to the narrow prejudices and antipathies 
of this class. And perhaps as time goes on they will turn resolutely 
round and look their middle-class friends full in the face, and see 
their imperfections and try to cure them. And then Lord Derby, 
when he speaks at St. Helens, or at some other place like it, will not 
extol his hearers as ‘ an intelligent, keen-witted, critical, and well-to- 
do population, such as our northern towns in England show,’ but he 
will point out to them that they have a defective type of religion, a 
narrow range of intellect and knowledge, a stunted sense of beauty, a 
low standard of manners; and that they prove it by having made St. 
Helens, and by the life which they lead there, and that they ought 
to do better. And Mr. Bright, instead of telling his Islington 
Nonconformists ‘how much of what there is free and good and 
great in England, and constantly growing in what is good, is owing 
to Nonconformist action,’ will rather admonish them that the 
Puritan type of life exhibits a religion not true, the claims of 
intellect and knowledge not satisfied, the claim of beauty not 
satisfied, the claim of manners not satisfied; and that if, as he 
says, the lower classes in this country have utterly abandoned the 
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dogmas of Christianity, and the upper classes its practice, the cause 
lies very much in the impossible and unlovely presentment of 
Christian dogmas and practice which is offered by the most important 
part of this nation, the serious middle class, and above all by its 
Nonconforming portion. And since the failure here in civilisation 
comes not from an insufficient care for political liberty and for trade, 
nor yet from an insufficient care for conduct, but from an insufficient 
care for intellect and knowledge and beauty and a humane life, let 
Liberal statesmen neglect for the cure of our present imperfection no 
means, whether of public schools, now wanting, or of the theatre, now 
left to itself and to chance, or of anything else which may powerfully 
conduce to the communication and propagation of real intelligence, 
and of real beauty, and of a life really humane. 
Objects which Liberal statesmen pursue now, and which are not 
in themselves ends of civilisation, they may have to pursue still, but 
let them pursue them ina different spirit. For instance, there are 
those well-known Liberal objects, of legalising marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister, of permitting dissenters to use what burial-services 
they like in the parish churchyard, and of granting what is termed 
Local Option. Every one of these objects may be attained, and it 
may even be necessary to attain them, and yet after they are attained 
the imperfections of our civilisation will stand just as they did before, 
and the real work of Liberal statesmen will have yet to begin. Some 
Liberals misconceive these objects strangely. Mr. Bright urges Par- 
liament to pass the Bill legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, in order that Parliament may ‘affirm by an emphatic vote the 
principle of personal liberty for the men and women of this country 
in the chief concern of their lives.’ But the whole institution and 
sacredness of marriage is an abridgment of the principle of personal 
liberty in the concern in question. When Herod the tetrarch wanted 
to marry Herodias his brother Philip’s wife, he was seeking to affirm 
emphatically the principle of personal liberty in the concern of his 
marriage ; and we all know him to have been in the wrong. Every limi- 
tation of choice in marriage is an abridgment of the principle of 
personal liberty ; but it takes more delicacy of perception, more civili- 
sation, to understand and accept the abridgment in some cases than 
in others. Very many in the lower class in this country, and many in 
the middle class—the civilisation and the capacity for delicate percep- 
tion in these classes being what they are—fail to understand and ac- 
cept the prohibition to marry their deceased wife’s sister. That they 
ought not to marry their brother’s wife they can perceive, that they 
ought not to marry their wife’s sister they cannot. And so they con- 
tract these marriages freely, and the evil of their freely committing a 
breach of the law may be more than the good of imposing on them a 
restriction which in their present state they have not perception enough 
to understand and obey. Therefore it may be expedient to legalise 
amongst our people marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. Still, our 
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civilisation, which it is the end of the true and noble science of 
politics to perfect, gains thereby hardly anything ; and of its continued 
imperfection, indeed, the very call for the Bill in question is a proof. 

So, again, with measures like that for granting Local Option, as 
it is called, for doing away the addiction of our lower class to their 
porter and their gin. It is necessary to do away their addiction to 
these, and for that end to receive at the hands of the friends of tem- 
perance some such measure: as the Bill for granting Local Option. 
Yet the alimentary secret of the life of civilised man is by no means 
possessed by the friends of temperance as we now see them either here 
or in America ; and whoever has been amongst the population of the 
Médoe district, in France, will surely feel, if he is not a fanatic, that 
the civilised man of the future is more likely to adopt their beverage 
than to eat and drink like Dr. Richardson. And so too, again, with 
the Burials Bill. _ It is a Bill for enabling the Dissenters to use their 
own burial services in the parish churchyard. Now we all know what 
the services of many of the Protestant Dissenters are; and that 
whereas the burial service of the Church of England may be com- 
pared, as I have said somewhere or other, to a reading from Milton, 
so a burial service, such as pleases many of the Protestant Dissenters, 
may be likened to a reading from Eliza Cook. But fractious clergy- 
men could refuse, as is well known, to give their reading from Milton, 
or any reading at all, over the children of Baptists ; and the remedy 
for this was to abolish the rubric giving them the power of 
such refusal. The clergy, however, as if to prove the truth of 
Clarendon’s sentence on them, a sentence which should be written up 
over the portal of the Lower House of Convocation—‘ Clergymen, who 
understand the least, and take the worst measure of human affairs, 
of all mankind that can write and read ’—the clergy, it seems, had 
rather the world should go to pieces than that this rubric should be 
abolished. And so Liberal statesmen must pass the Burials Bill; for 
it is better to have readings from Eliza Cook in the parish church- 
yard, than to have fractious clergymen armed with the power of refusing 
to bury the children of Baptists. Still, our civilisation is not really 
advanced by any such measure as the Burials Bill; nay, in so far as 
readings from Eliza Cook are encouraged to produce themselves in 
public, and to pass themselves off as equivalent to readings from 
Milton, it is retarded. 

Therefore do not let Liberal statesmen estimate the so-called 
Liberal measures, many of them, which they may be called upon to 
recommend now, at more than they are worth, or suppose that by 
recommending them they at all remedy their shortcomings in the 
past, which consist in their having taken an incomplete view of the 
life of the community and of its needs, and in having done little or 
nothing for the need of intellect and knowledge, and for the need of 
beauty, and for the need of manners, but having thought it enough to 
work for political liberty and free trade, for the need of expansion. 
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Nay, but even for the need of expansion they have not worked 
adequately. For the need of expansion in men suffers a defeat when 
they are over-tutored, over-governed, sat upon, as we say, by 
authority military or civil. From such a defeat of our instinct for 
expansion, political liberty saves us Engiishmen; and Liberal states- 
men have worked for political liberty. But the need of expansion 
suffers a defeat, also, wherever there is an immense inequality of con- 
ditions and property; such inequality inevitably depresses and de- 
grades the inferior masses. And whenever any great need of human 
nature suffers defeat, then the nation, in which the defeat happens, 
finds difficulties befalling it that cause ; and the victories of other great 
needs do not compensate for the defeat of one. Germany, where the 
need for intellect and science is well cared for, where the sense of 
conduct is strong, has neither liberty nor equality ; the instinct for ex- 
pansion suffers signal defeat. Hence the difficulties of Germany. 
France has liberty and equality, the instinct for expansion is victorious 
there ; but how greatly does the need for conduct suffer defeat ! and 
hence the difficulties of France. We have deep and strong the sense 
of conduct, and we have half of the instinct for expansion fully 
satisfied, we have admirable political liberty and free trade. But we 
have inequality rampant, and hence arise many of our difficulties. 

For our present state, as I have elsewhere said, may be summed 
up in this: that we have an upper class materialised, a middle class 
vulgarised, a lower class brutalised. And this we owe to our in- 
equality. For, if Lord Derby would think of it, he is himself at 
Knowsley quite as tremendous a personage, over against St. Helens, 
as the emperors and grand dukes and archdukes who fill him with 
horror. And though he himself may be one of the humane few who 
emerge in all classes, and may have escaped being materialised, yet 
still, owing to his tremendousness, the middle class of St. Helens is 
thrown in upon itself, and not civilised ; and the lower class, again, 
is thrown in upon itself, and not civilised. And some who fill the 
place which he now fills are certain to be, some of them, materialised : 
like his great-grandfather, whose cock-fights, as it is said, are still 
remembered with gratitude and love byold men in Preston. And 
he himself, being so able and acute as he is, would never, if he were 
not in a false position and compelled by it to use unreal language, 
he would never talk so much to his hearers in the towns of the north 
about their being ‘an intelligent, keen-witted, critical, and well-to- 
do population,’ but he would reproach them, though kindly and 
mildly, for having made St. Helens and places like it, and he would 
exhort them to civilise themselves. 

But of inequality, as a defeat to the instinct in the community 
for expansion, and as a sure cause of trouble, Liberal statesmen are 
very shy to speak. And in Ireland, where inequality and the system 
of great estates produces, owing to differences of religion, and to 
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absenteeism, and to the ways of personages such as the late Lord 
Leitrim, even more tremendous, perhaps, than an emperor or an 
archduke, and to the whole history of the country and character of 
the people—in Ireland, I say, where inequality produces, owing to 
all these, more pressing and evident troubles than in England, and is 
the second cause of our difficulties with the Irish, as the habit of 
governing them in deference to British middle-class prejudices is the 
first—in Ireland Liberal statesmen never look the thing fairly in 
the face, or apply a real remedy like the reform of the law of bequest, 
but invent palliatives like the Irish Land Act, which do not go to 
the root of the evil, but which unsettle men’s notions as to the con- 
stitutive characters of property, making these characters something 
quite different in one place from what they are in another. And in 
England, where inequality and the system of great estates produces 
trouble too, though not so glaringly as in Ireland, in England Liberal 
statesmen shrink even more from looking the thing in the face, and 
apply little palliatives ; and even for these little palliatives they allege 
reasons which are extremely questionable, such as that each child. has 
a natural right to his equal share of his father’s property, or that land 
in the hands of many owners will certainly produce more than in the 
hands of few. And the true and simple reason against inequality they 
shut their eyes to, as if it were a Medusa; the reason, namely, that 
inequality, in a society like ours, inevitably materialises the upper 
class, vulgarises the middle class, brutalises the lower class. 

Not until the need in man for expansion is better understood by 
Liberal statesmen —that it includes equality as well as political liberty 
and free trade—and is cared for by them, but cared for not singly 
and exorbitantly, but in union and proportion with the progress of 
man in conduct, and his growth in intellect and knowledge, and his 
nearer approach to beauty and manners, will Liberal governments be 
secure. But when Liberal statesmen have learned to care for all 
these together, and to go on unto civilisation, then at last they will be 
professing and practising the true and noble science of politics, and 
the true and noble science of economics, instead of, as now, semblances 
only of these sciences, or at best fragments of them. And then will 
come at last the extinction or the conversion of the Tories, the restitu- 
tion of all things, the reign of the Liberal saints. But meanwhile, so 
long as the Liberals do only as they have done hitherto, they will not 
satisfy the community; but the Tories will from time to time be tried 
—tried and found wanting. And we, who study to be quiet, and to 
keep our temper and our tongue under control, shall continue to speak 
of the principles of our two great political parties much as we do now; 
while clear-headed, but rough, impatient, and angry men, like Cobbett, 
will call them the principles of Pratt, the principles of Yorke. 
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ATHEISM AND REPENTANCE. 
A Famirar CoLroovy. 


‘I rank,’ said Mrs. Norham to her husband, as she bit meditatively 
the nail of her forefinger, ‘I think I am right in the important step 
I have taken. I wrote yesterday evening, and made my decision 
final.’ 

Mr. Norham closed a Latin lexicon, and looked up from his 
writing-desk. ‘ What decision, my dear?’ 

‘My decision to resign the sub-editorship of The Agnostic 
Moralist. Iam of course aware that it was myself who made the 
journal, and that it will inevitably suffer by my withdrawing my 
support from it. But for many reasons I think this the right course 
to pursue. The editor, Dr. Pearson, was getting anxious to have the 
chief management—a most incapable man, for ever preferring his own 
opinion to mine; and I really found at last that there was no working 
with him. However, I was resolved that the rupture between us 
should have no bitterness, so I have done my best to make the next 
number a helpful one, and have insisted on contributing nearly the 
whole matter myself. There will appear in it, my dear, inter alia, 
those two new papers of mine on “ Functional Amusement,” and “ The 
Cellular Character of the Individual.” But besides my editorial 
difficulties, I should at any rate for the next few months have had 
little time for editing. This new pupil of yours—if pupil is the right 
name for him—will be, to a great extent, on my hands. It is moral 
influence he is in want of, more than intellectual, you tell me; and 
when a young man has arrived at twwo-and-twenty the complete re- 
adjustment of his character may be hard work even for me.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Mr. Norham, ‘ the young scapegrace comes this even- 
ing. I wonder very much what we shall be able to make of him.’ 

‘That,’ said Mrs. Norham with decision, ‘depends of course on 
what we find him to be at present. We must study the scope of his 
possible activities before we can judge in what way they should be 
motived. Now, what sort of man is the boy’s father? You said that 
you used to know him formerly. And what sort of social life has the 
boy led? I mean, my dear, to put the matter more simply, to what 
sort of environment has the young organism had to adapt itself?’ 
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Mr. Norham shrugged his shoulders. ‘ As to his social life,’ he 
said, ‘ there is not much mystery about that. He is a very rich young 
fellow, highly connected, and very fond of what he probably calls “life; ” 
and of this “ life ” he has seen, it seems, a great deal more than is good 
forhim. Mr. Leigh, his father, was at Eton and Oxford with me, but in 
a very different set from mine. He had an immense opinion of his own 
importance, and in his choice of companions he was very grand and ex- 
clusive. He was always as pleasant and genial as possible when one 
had to speak to him ; but I was not nearly a fine enough gentleman 
to be one of his intimates. Nothing, however, could be more kindly 
than the way in which he has written to me about this poor boy of 
his. I may as well read out to you, if you can wait a moment, that 
second letter that I told you of. “J want,’ he says, Mr. Norham 
began reading, ‘“ to explain Robert's case as frankly as I can to 
you. First, then, as to his scholarship, I can promise you that 
there you will have but little trouble with him. Ile has singular 
powers of application when there is nothing at hand to distract 
him ; and if he could only apply himself for three months more, his 
tutor at Ouford assures me, he might take a first-class easily. The 
boy undoubtedly does know plenty; and under your care, with 
but little trespass on your time, he will be able to do such work as 
he yet needs for his degree. A quiet place at once makes him a 
student, just as a gay place makes him a man of fashion. These 
last words bring me to the sad confession I must make to you. 
I am not a strait-laced man, but yet my poor boy has indeed con- 
trived to sadden me. Fashion—yes, it is a good thing in itself, but 
Robert has seen too much of it, and too early. He has been living 
a life, during the lust two years, of almost ceaseless excitement ; 
and of this one result has been that he has lost his self-restraint 
in the matter of drinking. That special evil has not gone far; 
all he wants, so fax as this goes, is some months of careful watch- 
ing. But what has really made it advisable that he should leave 
Oxford till next October has been an entanglement relating to an 
unhappy girl——”’ Mr. Norham here stopped reading abruptly, 
and with the air of a man who has overshot his mark. ‘ Well,’ he 
said, ‘and so on, and so on. I find that this was not the note I was 
thinking of. You see, however, what isthe gist of it. I don’t think 
it is fair to the boy to go any further into particulars.’ 

‘Don’t stop,’ said Mrs. Norham, in a voice of sudden interest. 
‘ Pray let me hear the whole of it.’ 

But her hushand was quite obdurate. ‘It is not fair to the boy,’ 
she said. ‘ Even his father confesses that he does not know the rights 
of the story. It is enough for us that he has had to be sent down 
for a term or two, and that we must do our best to sober and steady 
him.’ 

For Mrs. Norham, however, this was by no means enough. This 
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suppressed misdemeanour of the expected pupil aroused in her breast 
two strong feelings in his favour—her curiosity and her sincere zeal 
for souls. ‘ Perhaps,’ she said to her husband, ‘ you may be right in 
refusing to prejudice me. But it will not be very long, I can tell 
you, before I hear the whole story from himself.’ 

Mr. Norham had begun life asa clergyman. He was a man of re- 
spectable family, and he had enjoyed, in one of the pleasantest of the 
English counties, a charming family living, and the eure of eighty 
parishioners. His Christianity was cheerful and muscular; but not 
finding sufficient scope for its exercise, he began to relieve his leisure 
by a study of modern science. The result of this was that he presently 
felt bound in conscience to resign his living, and soon after bound in 
convenience to resign his orders. He was not without a small fortune 
of his own, but, anxious to make some modest addition to it, he 
readily gained employment as an editor of school classics. Whilst in 
London, arranging this with the publishers, he made the acquaintance 
of his wife, who was at once the ornament and the oracle of a serious 
atheistic céterie. On his marriage he took a small house in Cumber- 
land, close to the lake of Derwentwater ; and finding that his wife, 
though an Agnostic on all other points that had no proof in experi- 
ence, had yet a special faith in her own influence over young men’s 
characters, he from time to time took charge of a backward or way- 
ward pupil. These, hitherto, had caused Mrs. Norham some disap- 
pointment. She had been able to make little or nothing out of them; 
and since they could not, she was convinced, be possibly beyond her 
influence, she declared with a frown of pity that the poor things were 
below it. Robert Leigh, however, was, she gathered, of a higher 
type. He was just the subject she wanted. He would appreciate 
and so be swayed by her reasonings; and the farther he had gone 
wrong, the greater and more instructive would be her triumph in 
righting him. 

The Norhams’ cottage was one of the prettiest nests conceivable. 
A wooded hill rose close behind it, and in front its little garden 
sloped down to the lake. It was now the latter spring; as Robert 
Leigh drove at sunset from the Keswick station, the whole of the 
lovely country was seen to its best advantage: and when he saw how 
beautiful was his quiet land of banishment, his spirits, unforced, at 
once began to revive themselves, and were still in a pleasing flutter 
when he arrived at his tutor’s door. 

The process of dressing somewhat sobered him. He had time to 
look about him, and feel the want of several of his accustomed com- 
forts. None of these things annoyed him; but they reminded him 
that he was in a strange place, with a new life before him. Descend- 
ing, he found the little drawing-room empty; and as he looked 
about him the sense of strangeness grew stronger. The furniture, 
which was scanty and uncomfortable, was evidently in the purest 
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and severest taste, and seemed to be looking a mute reproof at 
" anyone who should treat art flippantly. Books, English and foreign, 
lay about in numbers—they were Reviews, for the most part, deal- 
ing with scientific subjects; and on easels, in one of the corners, 
were three crude daubs in oil, of which the most prominent was 
labelled ‘A Fugue in Four Colours.’ Leigh was languidly wonder- 
ing what the mistress of this apartment would be like, when the door 
slowly opened and Mrs. Norham entered. 

She was a woman of about five-and-thirty. Her figure was 
slightly clumsy, and her features were not regular, but her com- 
plexion was soft and rich, her large grey eyes were intelligent, and her 
expression would have been pleasing but for its studied gravity. To 
be in keeping with this expression, she wore at the back of her head a 
comb with a gilt disc attached to it, which made her face look as 
though set in a tarnished aureole. She was dressed, in the same 
spirit, with the utmost primness of the modern artistic school. There 
was not a trace of finery about her; yet it seemed as if some obscure 
but aggressive principle was written in every fold of her drapery. 
Leigh, who had a critical eye for whatever pertained to women, could 
not help noticing that, prepared as she was for dinner, one of her 
nails retained on it some traces of ink; but, putting this aside, Mrs. 
Norham was a pleasant surprise to him. Mrs. Norham’s impression 
of him was not quite so favourable. Just as her appearance was 
a mute polemic of art, so did Leigh’s seem to her to bea mute 
polemic of fashion. The perfect ease of his address, too, was, she 
knew not why, discomposing to her; and she was annoyed to find 
herself, entirely against her will, slipping for self-defence into an 
occasional rudeness of manner. When Mr. Norham appeared, and 
the three went in to dinner, Leigh was even more unfortunate in 
his attempt to make conversation. 

‘Do you find much, Mrs. Norham,’ he said, ‘to amuse yourself 
with in the country?’ Mrs. Norham gasped, stared at him, and at 
length said ‘ Nothing.’ 

Leigh was surprised, but not in the least abashed. ‘Surely,’ he 
said, smiling, ‘ you do your resources an injustice. At any rate you 
have your painting.’ 

‘Art,’ said Mrs. Norham, ‘is pursued for other purposes than 
amusement. The series I am at present engaged on, I shall present 
to a school at Manchester that the children may be trained into a 
perception both of form and colour. Mr. Leigh, when people have 
occupation they have no time, they have no need, for amusement. 
You think, perhaps,’ she went on, ‘that that is a hard saying. Well, 
when occupation is properly motived, when action becomes rationally 
purposive, we can apply with accuracy a less forbidding name to it. 
We can call it functional amusement.’ 

‘ That is rather a nice expression,’ said Leigh, 
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‘Do you at all, said Mrs. Norham,’ ‘realise the true meaning 
of it? I have written an entire essay to describe its fitness and its 
significance.’ 

‘I used often,’ said Leigh, ‘to hear about it from my coach at 
Oxford.’ 

‘Your what ?’ exclaimed Mrs. Norham, aghast. 

‘My coach—my crammer—my private tutor, I mean.’ 

‘You weren’t under the care of Mr. Biggins, were you?’ said 
Mrs. Norham. ‘ Why, he is one of the most remarkable thinkers of 
this, or indeed of any, age.’ 

‘That’s the man,’ said Leigh. ‘I used to get on very well with 
him. He was rather too fond of talking of Herbert Spencer; and he 
was by way of having no religion. But he taught mea great deal, 
and he was very kind in giving me books to read. Do you know 
him ?’ 

‘Intimately,’ said Mrs. Norham. ‘He is one of my most con- 
stant and most appreciative correspondents. If you have been pre- 
pared by him, Mr. Leigh, when you and I come to talk together I 
have little doubt that you will understand me.’ 

‘I’m sure I hope so, Mrs. Norham,’ said Leigh, bowing slightly. 
‘And so you got that phrase “ functional amusement ” from Biggins, 
did you? For it was he who first invented it.’ 

‘Excuse me,’ said Mrs. Norham, with a perfectly startling 
emphasis, ‘ Mr. Biggins did not invent it. He had nothing whatever 
to do with the invention of it; and when he first learnt it, it was an 
entirely new light to him.’ 

‘I have no doubt you are right,’ said Leigh. ‘I am merely going 
by what he told me.’ 

‘The man must be mad, if he told you so. The phrase—in which, 
by the way, a whole philosophy is crystallised—was my invention. It 
was I who communicated it to Mr. Biggins. In fact, he has hardly 
a thought or a theory which he does not owe to me. And pray 
what more of his speculations did he tell you were original with him- 
self?’ 

‘Ah,’ said Leigh, ‘a light at last breaks on me. Biggins often 
used to say to me, “* You may think that my theories are not practi- 
cal; but the person I first learnt their force from was a true woman 
of the world, who understood the ways of it far better than you do, 
and who could, if she were here, turn you or me round her little 
finger.” Little did I think then that I should one day have the plea- 


sure of meeting her.’ 
Mrs. Norham was raised in a moment to the height of serious 


happiness. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I am none other than that over-praised woman. 
But I may without vanity say that I have been a great assistance 
to Mr. Biggins. You see, if I am nothing else, I am a woman; 
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and my logical faculty, at least, was therefore far superior to his. 
I am reminded by this to tell you that Mr. Biggins, when first I 
knew him, was a very religious man, and thought of me just as you 
seem to think of him—that I quoted Herbert Spencer too much. 
He used to waste, if I recollect rightly, a good hour every day in 
praying.’ 

‘Well, said Leigh, ‘he bas little religion left by this time any- 
how. And the way he spoke of religion was the thing I liked least 
about him. Of course everyone has a right to his own views; but I 
think it a pity that, in his position, he should have been perpetually 
sneering at beliefs which most of the young men about him thought 
closely connected with their duties.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Mrs. Norham, ‘ you are quite wrong there. The bitter- 
ness you speak of is very often most wholesome and most necessary. 
Mr. Biggins himself only the other day applied to me @ propos of 
one of my own essays these lines, which you of course know, of 
Tennyson’s : 



















Clear-headed friend, whose joyful scorn, 
Edged with sharp laughter, cuts in twain 
The knots that tangle human creeds.’ 







‘Ts that, said Leigh, smiling, ‘what you mean by functional 
amusement ?’ 

Mrs. Norham repressed this flippancy with a frown, and continued. 
‘ Of course,’ she said, ‘this scorn and bitterness has to be carefully 
adapted to the needs of time and circumstance. My own use of it 
consists mainly of two assumptions—that those writing on the opposite 
side are either entirely ignorant or else entirely insincere. For in- 
stance, nothing has done the cause of Truth greater service than the 
assumption that all Jesuits are liars; and that ull spiritual directors 
are men of profligate purpose.’ 

‘ You, then,’ said Leigh, ‘ are not religious yourself, are you ?’ 

‘That entirely depends, Leigh,’ Mr. Norham here interposed, 
*on what we mean by religion. If you mean by religion pulpits, 
and church vestments, and flowers put about upon altars, Mrs. 
Norham certainly is not religious. But if you mean by it an 
intention to do her duty, and work hard and well for a good purpose, 
then she very certainly is.’ 

‘Mr. Leigh and I, my dear,’ said Mrs. Norham, ‘shall, I have 
no doubt, soon understand each other. But let me tell you now what 
I have thought of doing with him. The moon is full to-night, 
and the air is warm; and if he has any curiosity to see the lake, I 
could take him out in the boat for an hour or so.’ 

Leigh had been dreading in silence the probable dulness of the 
evening ; and this unexpected proposal was a very welcome surprise 


to him. 
The night was indeed lovely, and as Leigh and his hostess issued 
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out after dinner, they seemed to be breaking into some wild scene 
from fairy-land. The lake lay in the moonlight like a vast magical 
mirror, whose outlines were lost mysteriously between the shade of 
the mountains bounding it, and the second and softer world of its 
own reflections. In the air there was a deep stillness, and the only 
sound audible was a sound of the distant water that was coming 
down from Lodore. All this impressed Leigh vividly ; the more so 
because his companion when arrayed in her hat and boating-cloak 
looked certainly picturesque, and very nearly pretty, “as the vague 
light subdued whatever was commonplace in her, and made her large 
striking eyes glance the brighter. 

Mrs. Norham was quite conscious of the advantages of the situa- 
tion. When they had rowed a little way from the shore, and had ex- 
changed a few sentences as to the beauty of the night and of the 
scenery, she returned at once to the subject they had dropped at 
dinner. 

‘And so,’ she began abruptly, ‘you disapprove, do you, of Mr. 
Biggins, for expressing clearly and honestly his own conviction as to 
religion ? I wish you would tell me why.’ 

* Well,’ said Leigh, ‘ to go no farther, there seems to me to be a 
certain bad taste in sneering, for instance, at the practice of prayer— 
as I have known Mr. Biggins do—to a young man whom he knew 
quite well to be a most devout and sensitive Christian.’ 

‘And do you say your prayers, Mr. Leigh?’ said Mrs. Norham ; 
‘and if you do, have they been, let me ask you, of much practical 
use to you ?’ 

‘One may think things good to do, said Leigh, ‘ that, to one’s 
own misfortune, one has failed to do oneself. Indeed, I often think 
that the people who have chosen the bad may be in the best of all 
positions for understanding the value of the good.’ 

‘ And is praying,’ said Mrs. Norham sarcastically, ‘a chief feature 
in your conception of good ?’ 

‘I suppose it is not in yours, Mrs. Norham. Do you never say 
prayers ?” 

‘I sincerely hope I do not,’ said Mrs. Norham. ‘I have no 
spare energy that I should let it waste itself in a channel so un- 
profitable. Prayer is like a vast and constant leak in the conduit of 
human energies, through which the precious waters waste themselves, 
when they might be for the healing of the nations. A man’s only 
rational prayer is right action; and the only actions that are right, 
are those that are social and functional. Man only lives that he 
may do his duty; and his only duty is towards his fellow men.’ 

* And do we owe, then, no duty to ourselves?’ 

‘None. In the conception that we can do so is the root of all 
selfishness and of all religion. The desire to serve God, and to purify 
self as self, are one and the same desire; and are equally a treason 
against the claims of our fellow men.’ 
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‘What then ?’ said Leigh. ‘So far as our own dispositions go, 
and our own private pleasures, have we no need to govern ourselves ? 
Is the only question what we do? Does it matter nothing what we 
are?” 

‘Matter nothing!’ said Mrs. Norham; ‘it matters everything. 
What we do outwardly is the exact outcome of all that we are 
inwardly ; and what Humanity is, is the exact outcome of what the 
individuals do. And thus there can be no thought, or word, or state 
of character, which has not for the eyes of science an external effect 
on the whole great organism—an effect for good or bad, for happiness 
or for misery.’ 

‘But may not the practice of prayer,’ said Leigh, ‘put the soul 
in a better condition to make us work for others ?’ 

‘ Prayer, if you mean by it a cry for God’s aid, inspired by a belief 
that such aid will be given us, unfits the soul for work, not fits it. 
But in that complex condition of mind that is commonly called 
prayerful, there is mixed often a quite different element. There is 
in it not a desire only, but a resolve and a meditation—a resolve to 
act, and a meditation on the end of action. And this sacred element 
we Agnostics cherish and value, not only as well as the Christians 
do, but far better. We only change it in one point. We give the 
end of action its true name; we direct the meditation to its true 
allegiance.’ 

‘I know what you mean,’ said Leigh. ‘You direct it to 
Humanity at large—to that great organism which is at present so 
sad and suffering, but which our own faithful endeavours shall bring 
some day to complete health and happiness. Yes, that is what you 
say; I of course know that. I have heard it a hundred times. But 
there is a gap somewhere. Here, you say, is a great process which 
every action of ours must either retard or further; but you say 
nothing of how our hearts are to be inflamed with the desire to 
further it, and how they are to find rest in the thought that it is 
being furthered.’ 

‘And how,’ said Mrs. Norham, ‘in the Christian world was the 
heart of the worldly believer to be turned towards his God? You 
may say by the fear of hell. But is the virtue worth much that is 
only a disguised cowardice? If, however, what we want is real 
virtue—the only thing that truly deserves the name—the Agnostic 
has as good a hope of arousing it as the Christian. As good, did I 
say? No—better. For what the Christian appealed to was at best 
the higher selfishness. What the Agnostic appeals to is the higher 
sympathy. Sympathy—a feeling for others—is as much a part of 
that nature as sight is; and it is on that firm rock that the Agnostic 
builds his creed. Well, this simple love and feeling for those who 
are near to us has belonged to man in all ages; but now at last 
there is a new future before it. Science has shown to us as a 
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fact the organic unity of our race; and thus our whole race can 
become an object to us of the same solicitude that our family and 
our friends have always been; while the new conceptions of evolu- 
tion and progress are like wind to the fire of our affections, and 
force it to kindle the vast material that is prepared for it—all the 
present, and all the future. But this is not all. You seem to think 
that “to prick the sides of our intent ” something like fear is needed ; 
and you are right there. But the Agnostic has this too. The 
Agnostic has conscience, that severe and unfailing monitor, which 
is raised by the creed of evolution to a new dignity, and is set on 
a firmer foundation than any religion dreamed of. Conscience, for 
the Agnostic, is the voice of the whole past of humanity—it is the 
voice of the Ancient of Days—it is the voice of Man himself; and its 
sound goes farther than the thunders of Arabian Sinai, as it speaks 
everywhere with its million million whispers. There, if a Hell is 
wanted, the Agnostic has its equivalent, with all the power of the 
deepest religious fear, and with none of its degradation. For when 
conscience stings you, you are not like a dumb ox in the hands of a 
capricious drover. You are your own true self, by an act of your own 
will guiding yourself. Love man, and fear your conscience. All 
the law is written in these two commandments. And to these by 
and by must be added a third sentence, that the perfect love of the 
one will cast out the fear of the other.’ 

‘ All this,’ said Leigh, ‘ seems to me but a part of the Christian 
religion i 

Mrs. Norham interrupted him. ‘It isa part, then,’ she said, ‘ that 
is far greater than the whole. But in what you say there is beyond 
doubt a truth. To direct our human impulses, we must first under- 
stand their meaning ; and Christianity was an attempt at the logic 
of human nature. In great measure it was a false logic, and it 
thus misled men, instead of ieading them. But in great measure it 
was a true logic also. It cultivated the right emotions, though it 
directed them to a wrong object ; and for this reason so much of its 
language can be still retained by us. Think now of the life of Jesus. 
Jesus said that he was one with his father. Let us interpret 
that text by the light of true science; let us say that his life 
was one with the life of his father Man: and then indeed his words 
and his example appeal to all of us, with a strange pleading force 
that I know nowhere else. ‘“ Whoso loveth father and mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me.” Is it not that, that the great 
cause is for ever saying to each of us? And when we have done a 
good and a useful deed, or a bad, a hurtful and a selfish one, does not 
the whole social organism say this to us, “ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the least of these, ye have done it unto me” ?’ 

Mrs. Norham as she had gone on talking had become less and less 
self-conscious, and she had become more and more swayed by the 
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feeling of the moment. Leigh was resting on his oars, watching his 
companion. He could see her breathing quickly; he saw too, as 
she raised her eyes to the stars, that there was a certain moisture in 
them. ‘If a man,’ she said, as though absorbed in her own medita- 
tion, ‘ take not up his cross, and follow not after me, he is not worthy 
of me.’ Then she again was silent. 

‘Tell me,’ said Leigh presently, ‘ why, if for your school the end 
of life be happiness, do you so closely connect the pursuit of that end 
with sorrow ?’ 

‘Sorrow in itself,’ she said, ‘is not an end. No—we cannot 
maintain that it has any value in itself, as the Christian ascetics do. 
In itself we are forced to believe it an evil; for our one great hope 
is for the time when man shall have conquered it. Yes, and in days 
to come man shall conquer it; and there shall be no more sorrow, 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain; for the former 
things are passed away. But,’ she went on, changing her position, 
and becoming more collected, ‘ at present, sorrow is still with us, and 
we must often suffer it now if we desire to conquer it for the future. 
But even at present life is not made up of sorrow. If we will but 
live it rightly, it becomes a glad and noble thing, and its shadows, 
when they cross it, do but add to its brigntness. The Christian 
Church gave it a fictitious darkness, by casting a pale unearthly light 
upon it, which took the colour out of its fairest objects, and blotched 
and confused its surface with countless unearthly shadows. But the 
day-star of science and reason is what we shall henceforth walk 
by; and under it life’s whole aspect will change. We shall none of 
us be able to say then that we are obliged to live in vain. Nor 
need we, as you will perhaps imagine, be always living at high-pres- 
sure, to come up to the true standard. The exact reverse is true. 
To make us happy, our nature has two great needs. Instinct 
makes us wish to be doing something, whether work or play. Reason 
makes us wish that what we do shall have use and purpose. For 
those, then, who realise that all the labour of each of us can be 
made to subserve the well-being and the progress of society, there 
will be always something to do, and always a satisfying and inspiring 
reason for doing it. And thus a life’s labour may become a life’s 
relaxation as well. We shall partake, in their passage, of the benefits 
we are conferring on others. Work will come to have all the attrae- 
tion of play ; and the whole duty of man will then be rightly named, 
not labour, but the same thing metamorphosed—/functional amuse- 
ment. Try to understand this view. What hinders you ?’ 

‘Do you think, said Leigh, ‘that this vague sense that we are 
serving Humanity by right action is enough to rouse us to doing 
what is right, and avoiding what is wrong? Does not the power 
that such an end has over us depend very largely on our own powers 
of imagination? and, though it may be strong with those who are 
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exceptionally imaginative, will it not be almost imperceptible with 
the common run of men?’ 

‘If, said Mrs. Norham, ‘men were not naturally active animals, 
if their nature did not require them to energise somehow, if what 
they had to be roused from were a mere state of torpor, what you say 
might have force. But the case is quite otherwise. The knowledge 
of the right end is desired that it may direct action, not that it may 
initiate action; although by the restful faith that we are working 
towards the greatest of all ends our activity will be at once sustained 
and stimulated. You, Mr. Leigh, of all people should understand 
what I mean here. Your own amusement has probably been your 
God hitherto; and you have doubtless spared no pains in amusing 
yourself. Is not that so ?’ 

‘I fear it is,’ said Leigh. 

‘Well,’ Mrs. Norham went on, ‘and you have done, I suppose, 
the usual things—you have danced, flirted, shot, played cards, driven, 
and hunted. I conclude, however, you did not shoot because you 
were in want of food, or play cards because you were in want of 
money, or drive because you wanted to travel, or hunt because you 
wanted to possess a fox’s body. And yet you could not have cared 
to simply pop your gun off in the air, or play cards for no stake 
whatever, or go for a drive without an object, or gallop after dogs 
who had themselves nothing to run after. Consider, then, what 
amusement is—that thing you have so enthusiastically lived for. It 
consists in finding an object for energies which are already existing, 
but which without that object would be unable to energise pleasur- 
ably. Think then—if the pursuit of a fox can give such zest and 
eagerness to hunting, making the early rising, the danger and the 
weariness so delightful, may not the sense that you are promoting 
the good and the progress of mankind give a far greater zest to the 
useful activity of a lifetime ?’ 

Leigh was silent for some moments. ‘ Perhaps you are right,’ he 
said at last. ‘Yes, it certainly is a man’s great want to be doing 
something, whether it be work, pleasure, or distraction. But yet 
what you say covers but a small part of what we once felt that life 
ought to be.’ 

‘Do not brood,’ said Mrs. Norham, ‘on what you once felt. Do 
not be testing the true system by its parallelism with a false one. 
I know,’ she went on, ‘ how one is tempted to nurse such regrets. . I 
have myself felt them, for I was once a Christian myself; and when 
with my powers of intellect I was forced to break away from my 
father’s faith, and ridicule for his own benefit all that he held most 
sacred, the pain caused me was probably far greater than anything 
that you, in your young life, have experienced.’ 

‘ And you too,’ said Leigh, ‘ were a Christian once, then ?’ 

‘I was,’ said Mrs. Norham; ‘and so intense and so earnest were 
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my convictions, that two of my younger sisters, who were committed 
entirely to my charge, imbibed from my teachings a faith from which 
even I myself have been unable since to deliver them. Their lives 
are still darkened by the hope of heaven, still wasted by the love of 
God, and still weakened by a reliance on God’s assistance. And now, 
Mr. Leigh, I will ask you to think of that. There was a deed done 
by me years ago, and the effect of it lives yet, and I cannot undo it. 
Is not that an awful thought? Does not that teach us the import- 
ance of our every action? It is true that the influence of some of us 
—such as myself, for instance—is unusually large: but even you, in 
your own degree, have had an effect, by your acts, on others, which 
you will never, never be able to obliterate.’ 

‘Good God!’ exclaimed Leigh, ‘I know that well enough, for 
my sins. If you had as much to reproach yourself with as I have, 
you would hardly find it so easy to talk about a life happy in 
healthy energy. To be happy in that way one must have one’s 
mind at ease. One must, before all things, respect and be at peace 
with oneself. Mrs. Norham, you talked just now about conscience. 
Now listen to me. I have a conscience, and I can treat it in two 
ways only. I can either stifle it altogether, or else listen to and be 
troubled by it. But if I stifle it, I shall have no wish to act rightly ; 
and if I listen to it I fear I shall have no heart to do so.’ 

Mrs. Norham leaned forward with interest. ‘ Tell me,’ she said, 
in a tone of kind severity, ‘ what on earth do you mean? You would 
have no heart to do so?’ 

‘I mean,’ said Leigh, ‘supposing your philosophy to be true. 
Where can you tell us to look for any remission of sins? How can the 
soul be again reconciled to itself? And if I must always have to 
consider myself a sinner, why should I try to become a saint ?’ 

‘My friend,’ said Mrs. Norham, whose voice was getting more and 
more persuasive, ‘at last I have you on the hip. You are yourself 
at this moment an example of the deadly practical influence of the 
Christian teaching. It was this Christian teaching that your great 
motive for right action was, not the welfare of others, but your own 
sanctification : and despairing of that, see now how your own powers 
are paralysed, and your whole prospect blighted. Cast away the 
whole of this unhealthy conception. Cease to think about what you 
have been altogether. That is a poor, paltry, insignificant question. 
What you have done is the only part of your past that is of the 
smallest consequence ; and even on this you should dwell only in so 
far as it will warn or guide you for the future. Self-reproach is 
in this way converted into new social energy; and the man who 
has done wrong becomes by it literally more capable of doing right. 
I know this by experience well enough. If I had not once been a 
Christian, and taught Christianity to others, I should never have half 
the vigour I now have in attacking it. Mr. Leigh, it was simply 
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recollecting the wrong I had done to my sisters that enabled me, 
when I first came here, to tell the parish clergyman plainly how per- 
nicious a thing Christianity had proved to the world.’ 

‘And did you really tell him that ?’ 

‘I did indeed,’ said Mrs. Norham, pleased by the surprise 
manifest in Leigh’s tone: ‘and I told it him face to face, and in the 
presence of a dozen of his parishioners. Trust me,’ she went on, 
‘that that is the true way to repent. The Christian valued repent- 
ance because he thought it would make him less guilty: the Agnostic 
values it because it will make him more useful. Few sins in the 
world’s whole history that have ever become general have had half 
the wickedness of the repentance enjoined by the Christian Church ; 
few things have been so utterly demoralising. It has consumed the 
time and broken the spirit of man. That our sins may be remitted, 
that our iniquities may be put away from us—this has been the one 
ery of the whole Christian world ; andit is a cry that has sprung from 
selfishness, and begged for an impossibility. It is quite true that the 
sacrifice of God was a broken spirit; but the sacrifice of Man is a 
vigorous, a healthy, and a resolved one. For us the only true re- 
pentance is amendment—to avoid repeating our errors, not to eon- 
tinue thinking about them.’ 

‘But suppose,’ said Leigh, ‘that no amendment is possible. 
Suppose the ill done is quite beyond your remedy.’ 

‘ With respect to the individual, we often may suppose this with 
truth ; but with regard to the race we never can. And here we see 
the comforting and saving character of the belief of the Agnostic. 
For him all Humanity is but one great being, and, as I said before, if 
you do good to any one of its component parts, you are doing good to 
it. Ittruly isalways present with you; and you can never be beyond 
its claims on your good offices. I, as I tell you, have given to my 
sisters a faith, which, alas! no man taketh away from them: but that 
does not hinder me from endeavouring to take away a like faith from 
others. Amendment, as conceived of by the healthy mind, refers 
to doing good, not to undoing bad. Does what I say bring no com- 
fort to you? It is not often that I fail in my attempts at comfort. 
Listen to me, and let me speak openly. It would be a false delicacy 
on my part to pretend that I do not know why you have been sent 
tous. I know of course that you have done things to be repented 
of; and for this reason I have been trying to teach you what repent- 
ance means. One of the nearest results of your actions is that you 
have pained your father; and the knowledge of this must have some 
effect upon you. Let that effect be not a fruitless regret; but a 
fruitful resolve to please him. I know, too, one of the chief causes 
of the pain you have given. You have become intemperate, and so 
forth—of course we understand each other. Come now, and be honest 
with me, will you? Is there anything more behind ?’ 
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‘ There is,’ said Leigh ; ‘ but nothing fit, I think, for me to con- 


fide to you.’ 
‘Do not say that,’ said Mrs. Norham. ‘ As Mr. Biggins told you, 


I know the world; and though I may grieve or disapprove, I am nota © 


woman to be shocked. To be shocked is to run away from an evil in 
terror, instead of remaining bravely to see that it spreads no farther. 
Come now,’ she said, with a tone in her voice that was a mixture of 
sharpness and of a subdued encouraging cheerfulness, ‘ you will find 
great relief in telling me. When once one has confessed an error, one 
loses the morbid horror of it.’ 

There was a pause of some moments; and then Leigh began 
abruptly. ‘There came to Oxford about a year ago two orphan girls, 
of whom the eldest was just three-and-twenty. They were of no 
social position ; their father must have been .an artist of some kind, 
I think: but they had a smail independence, and they took a little 
house together on the outskirts of the town, meaning to study, to 
paint, and to cultivate themselves generally. They were both ex- 
tremely pretty, and full of that semi-refinement that to girls in their 
position is so dangerous. A certain young man, who much prided 
himself on his conquests, saw in an evil hour these two in a picture- 
gallery. He was adroit in his manners, the poor girls were willing, 
and an acquaintance was formed readily. It is not many months 
ago that she was found in the lock at Godstow, with a small dead 
thing— it is the old story—along with her.’ 

Leigh came to a pause, with his eyes cast downwards. His com- 
panion uttered no single word. Ina few moments he looked up to 
her. Her whole expression was changed. She had drawn herself up 
and away from him; and she was eyeing him with a strange look of 
aversion that seemed almost to amount to horror. 

‘What!’ she exclaimed at last, with a gasp, ‘and have I been 
talking all to-night with a—with—with—a murderer!’ 

‘ You mistake me,’ said Leigh seriously. ‘I was not the hero of 
the story I have just told you.’ 

‘You were not!’ she exclaimed. ‘Good heavens, then, why do 
you talk to me in these morbid parables? Come, it is getting late. 
Pull quickly in to shore, and we will talk over these things to-morrow.’ 

Leigh obeyed her. 

‘Mrs. Norham,’ he said, not looking at her, as he again dipped 
the sculls in the dark gleaming water, ‘ what I have told you is no 
parable. The man, though not myself, was a friend of mine; and I 
know that at the present moment he is rich,’ happy, and prosperous. 
He is married to a woman who is devoted to him; he cares nothing, 
because he knows nothing, of the tragedy he has caused.’ 

‘And you mean to say,’ exclaimed Mrs. Norham, ‘ that this de- 
praved, degraded, licentious pleasure-seeker, this unconscienced, 
thoroughly unsocialised man was your friend ?’ 
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‘I was so much his friend,’ said Leigh, ‘that he took me to the 
house where the two girls lived; and as he behaved to the younger, 
so I behaved to the elder. It is through no virtue, no self-restraint 
on my part that a like tragedy does not lie at my door. If you 
judge my acts by the mere outward results of them, I do not know 
what judgment you will passon me. I have driven a woman not 
to the grave—but, shocked and changed by her sister’s death, to a 
religious house. My name became connected with the scandal; but 
the actual truth of the story was never known to the authorities ; 
nor did I wish for my friend’s sake that it should be known. Now 
you know the reason why I am here with you in Cumberland.’ 

Leigh who had again been resting on his oars, now again bent 
himself to his work. Mrs. Norham was silent and abstracted. ‘She 
went into a sisterhood, did she?’ she said at length, but as if talking 
to herself, rather than to Leigh. ‘One of my own sisters did the 
same.’ These were the only words uttered, until they regained the 
cottage. ‘Mr. Leigh,’ she said gravely, as she went up to bed, ‘we 
will talk more about this to-morrow.’ 

Poor Mrs. Norham! She knew little’of the world, and she had 
heard things she was not in the least prepared for. She was per- 
plexed and bewildered ; and a momentary doubt for the first time arose 
in her as to her own complete mastery of the whole of human nature. 

With the next morning, however, there came mental illumination. 
She rose early ; worked vigorously for an hour before breakfast at the 
‘Fugue in Four Colours,’ and when the little party reassembled, 
she once more saw clearly through everything. As for Leigh, he 
looked so worn and tired that Mrs. Norham remarked it. ‘I was 
up late last night,’ Leigh said, ‘writing and making notes.’ In 
spite of his look, however, his manner was bright and cheerful, and 
the calm easy politeness had come back to him which had so perturbed 
Mrs. Norham on his first arrival. Now, however, she was glad of 
this, rather than perturbed by it. She had succeeded in reconciling 
her severity with her benevolence ; and Leigh’s present manner would 
not only justify, but even stimulate her severity. 

She took him out with her after breakfast for a walk by the lake’s 
side, and prepared to begin the battle. The new number of The 
Agnostic Moralist had arrived that morning, and as she held it un- 
opened in her hand, she felt as though she were wielding a sacred 
wand of power. She observed, to her surprise, though without taking 
much note of it, that Leigh held in his hands a roll of paper also. 

‘Mr. Leigh, she began, ‘you seem singularly cheerful this 
morning for a man who has so much weighing on him.’ 

‘Do you think so, Mrs. Norham?’ he said carelessly. ‘I’m sorry 
you grudge me my good spirits.’ 

This at once gave Mrs. Norham an opening. ‘ Sir——’ she began. 
Leigh turned and looked at her. She met his surprised expression 
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with a cold frown. ‘You seem, she went on,‘ to have forgotten 
what you told me last night. You seem to have forgotten what lies 
upon your shoulders. You seem to have forgotten what you are, and 
in what house. Never,’ she said, ‘never before in my life did I hear 
of or know a man with a course of life like yours.’ 

‘That,’ said Leigh, ‘I can believe very readily.’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Mrs. Norham, rapidly correcting herself, ‘I have 
heard of such men. As a matter of study and theory, I am of course 
familiar with them. But they are rare—very rare.’ 

Leigh smiled. Mrs. Norham saw the smile, and she was more 
thoroughly exasperated. They were passing by arude rustic seat ; and 
with an imperious gesture she motioned him to sit down beside her. 

‘Mr. Leigh,’ she began, all her pent-up feelings at last finding 
vent, ‘do you in the least realise what manner of man you are? 
Last night, it is true, you looked serious and sentimental enough. 
Yes—and much good this morning it seems that all your fine senti- 
ments have done you. Is this the right state of mind for a man in 
your case to be living in—a state of habitual flippancy, only made 
the more piquant to yourself by the luxury of occasional self- 
reproaches? Will you ever mend, will you ever grow better in this 
way? And you—you are the man who try to salve your conscience 
with silly regrets for a dead or dying superstition, which I know 
well enough you do not for a minute believe in! It is impossible for 
me to express fully the intense contempt I feel for you. You may 
imagine that it is no pleasure to me to be obliged to speak like this. 
But it is for your own good, and I must do so.’ 

Mrs. Norham paused. Leigh had meanwhile been unfolding the 
roll of paper he held in his hand. He nowspread it out on his knee; 
and turning to Mrs. Norham, deliberately and quite gravely: ‘I am 
entirely in your power,’ he said. ‘I do not resent your anger, though 
on some few points you are unfair to me. My own self-reproaches 
are not insincere; and that is the reason why I am not resentful 
towards you. But I am perplexed: you have been good enough to 
explain the right and wrong of things to me; but I am so ignorant, 
I have not completely understood you. Will you bear with me, and 
answer me a few questions ?’ 

Leigh’s words were well chosen, and the effect of them was in- 
stantaneous. They did not, indeed, relax Mrs. Norham’s severity, but 
they calmed it. She ceased to be the impassioned accuser; she 
became the unbending judge. 

Leigh began: ‘ What you said last night to me I had often heard 
before, but never put with so much personal point, or applied to 
my individual case. When we parted last night, I thought and 
thought over all your words, all your expressions, and all the feelings 
which I could see accompanied them; and I spent a large part of 
last night in noting all this down, that I might see exactly what 
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more I wanted to ask you. And I want first to ask you one or two 
quite preliminary questions, which we did not touch upon last night. 
I think I know how you will answer them; but I am not quite sure. 
You will not, I trust, be offended if what I say takes the form of a 
very humble and respectful catechism.’ 

‘Go on,’ said Mrs. Norham; ‘ my own wish is to be as clear and 
distinct as possible.’ 

‘To begin, then,’ said Leigh, looking down on his manuscript, ‘I 
want first to ask you if your moral teaching is not based on scientific 
method, and if it does not accept and emphasise all the discoveries of 
the great modern physicists ?’ 

‘It does,’ said Mrs. Norham. 

‘Consequently,’ said Leigh, ‘we have no immortal souls. We 
have no entity within us separable from the body and capable of 
surviving it. Our inward lives are nothing but a succession of states 
of consciousness ; and our outward lives nothing but a succession of 
actions.’ 

‘This is perfectly true,’ said Mrs. Norham. 

‘Further,’ said Leigh, ‘ the old conception of a free will is a false 
one. The creed of science is the creed of determinism. We always 
act in obedience to the strongest motive.’ 

‘We do,’ said Mrs. Norham. ‘ Action without motive is incon- 
ceivable: and it is surely mere tautology to say that it is the strongest 
motive that moves us. But don’t think,’ she went on, ‘ that you can 
wriggle out of your moral responsibility x 

Leigh however stopped her. ‘Let me inquire of you, he said 
gently, ‘in my own fashion. What I have just asked you have been 
merely a few preliminaries. I now come to what you said last night: 
and don’t be impatient with me, even if I seem to be beginning at 
the wrong end. Well, then, I discerned in you last night two 
feelings with regard to myself. One was a wish to turn me into a 
good, useful member of society; and the other, anger and indigna- 
tion at myself as you now find me. I saw this last feeling was very 
strong in you last night; but you suppressed it. It has, however, 
found its full expression this morning. One of the things that has 
puzzled me is your reasons for this. I want you to explain them to me.’ 

‘ My reasons!’ echoed Mrs. Norham, her indignation again rising. 

‘Yes,’ said Leigh calmly. ‘You think me a very low con- 
temptible man, and you thoroughly dislike and despise me. I want 
to know why you have this feeling, and why you express this feeling 
to me.’ 

‘I have the feeling,’ said Mrs. Norham, ‘because I am a right- 
minded woman; and I express it to you that you may learn to 
dislike and to despise yourself. I express it that, by my expression 
of it, I may arouse your conscience.’ 

‘Last night, Mrs. Norham, you said as follows to me: “ For us, 
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the only true repentance is amendment—to avoid repeating our 
errors, not to continue thinking about them ;” you said this also: 
“ Cease to think about what you have been. That is a poor paltry 
insignificant question. What you have done is the only part of 
your past that is of the smallest consequence; and even of this 
you should think only in so far as it will warn or guide you for 
the future.” Now, how do you reconcile your anger against me, or 
your wish to arouse my anger against myself, with this?’ 

‘As Professor Clifford has well pointed out, conscience in the 
individual is developed and directed by the expressed disapproval of 
the tribe. The tribe of course only cares about what you are because 
it affects what you do to it: and if you have done it wrong, it would 
have you despise yourself, that you may be afraid of repeating the 
wrong for the future. I both feel and I express my disapproval of 
yourself on the same principle which would make me whip a dog 
who had stolen meat from the table. I should not bring back the 
meat stolen; but I should cure the dog of the habit of theft. It is 
in this way that the human conscience has been developed.’ 

‘But I have done you no wrong, Mrs. Norham. Why are you 
angry with me?’ 

‘You have wronged the organism of which both you and I are 
parts. You have done wrong to the thing you ought to love. I 
have wronged the thing I love—that is the logical context of the 
reproaches of conscience; and surely if a man has a heart, this 
reproach is enough to chastise and sting him. “I have wronged 
others—not myself;” that is what I want you to say to yourself; 
“and let me never again wrong them.” ’ 

‘But surely, in that case,’ said Leigh, ‘if our feelings are thus 
completely relative to external results, we should each of us have to 
repent of our neighbours’ sins far more than our own. Now, when 
you thought for a moment that my bad conduct had had for its 
almost direct result another creature’s death, you were horrified. 
When you found out you were mistaken, you were relieved. That 
feeling was extremely marked in you; nor doI think you will be 
inclined to deny its existence.’ ; 

‘ Certainly,’ said Mrs. Norham, ‘ what you say is perfectly true; 
and had the case been otherwise I could hardly have brought myself 
to be now talking to you.’ 

‘ But on your own grounds,’ said Leigh, ‘ this feeling is perfectly 
irrational. If actions are only made wrong by the unhappy outward 
results of them, it must be an indifferent matter to you, by whom 
the unhappiness was produced. If your house was burnt down, it 
would be little relief to you to find that the kitchen fire had been 
the cause of the misfortune, and not the dining-room fire.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Mrs. Norham angrily, ‘the case is not to the 
point. Would my feelings as to either fire have any influence on 
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what they burnt or did not burn afterwards? We laugh at Xerxes 
because he whipped the Hellespont : but we laugh at him only because 
he whipped a thing that his whippings could have no future effect 
upon. Could he have made the chastised waters repent, his conduct 
would have been quite rational.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Leigh, ‘and you want to make me repent. But ia 
that case, if you have any personal preference at all in the matter, 
you should have hoped rather that the greater tragedy, and not the 
less, were at my door; for the more easy would it be then for me to 
hate myself for my past, and so amend myself. Or else, supposing 
this is not the case, I ought to repent of my friend’s ill conduct as 
much as of my own; and not only I, but you too, Mrs. Norham—you 
too ought to be repenting of it. We ought each of us, be we never 
so virtuous personally, to be in a perpetual state of contrition for 
the offences of the rest of the world; for we can each of us say, even 
the worst of us, that the ill effects of our own acts are as nothing 
compared with the ill effects of the united ill acts of others.’ 

‘Stuff!’ exclaimed Mrs. Norham. ‘It is not worth while to 
answer this foolish quibbling.’ 

‘It is not quibbling,’ said Leigh ; ‘I am asking you to explain to 
me a real perplexity.’ 

‘Are you so slow of apprehension, then,’ said Mrs. Norham, ‘as 
not to see that what is wanted is that we should each chastise by our 
disapproval that agent over which we have most control—I mean 
ourselves? Let us each of us learn to judge ourselves for our sins, 
and then we shall have little need to judge each other. Were you 
properly contrite, I should not be obliged to express, although I 
might feel, all my present contempt for you !’ 

To Mrs. Norham’s astonishment Leigh burst out into a loud 
forced laugh. She turned and stared at him. ‘Give me that stone,’ 
he said to her, ‘ which is close by you.’ 

‘This stone!’ exclaimed Mrs. Norham. 

‘Yes, I want to throw it at that poor crippled old man, who is 
coming towards us, leaning on a girl’sarm. Look at the old devil on 
two sticks! Excuse me for a moment, and let me go and kick him.’ 

Mrs. Norham caught sight of the two figures, and she stared at 
Leigh blankly, with a look of horror and astonishment. ‘ For God’s 
sake stop,’ she said, ‘or the old man will hear you. Are you a 
positive brute? That is old Crossthwaite, and his daughter. There,’ 
she said, ‘is a true example of right conduct. That girl you see, is 
well educated, and has all sorts of talent. She might have had a 
good post as a schoolmistress ; and yet she has given up everything 
to support and take care of her father.’ 

‘What a wicked old man!’ said Leigh. ‘ How I despise and hate 
him! Do excuse me for a moment, whilst I go and tell him so. It 
is entirely his fault that he is old, and that he is a cripple.’ 
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‘ His fault !’ 
‘It is as much his fault that he is a physical cripple as it is mine 
that I am a moral cripple; and morally his is the greater fault of 
the two. See, by his wicked infirmities he is ruining the entire life 
of his child. He is absorbing all those energies of hers that are due 
to the social organism. He is himself as useless to others as the 
idlest, the most slothful of voluptuaries. Judge him by the outward 
effects of his life, and he bears every mark about him of the most 
contemptible vice.’ 

* Listen, Mr. Leigh—lI have heard all this before: and it may be 
well once and for ever to silence it. What I am going to say will 
at once show you your folly. Could you by kicking or by laughing at 
that old man cure him of his infirmities, it would be right to kick 
and laugh at him: and you could only cure him by this expression of 
contempt if the cause of them were in his own hands, and he had 
himself control over them. This has been the case with your wrong- 
doings. You might by an act of your own will have done otherwise.’ 

‘Mrs. Norham,’ said Leigh, ‘I, too, have heard all this before ; 
and it may be well for me, too, once and for ever to silence it. Let me 
quote again your own words to you: “ Action without motive is in- 
conceivable ; and it is surely mere tautology to say that it is the 
stronger motive that moves us.” All my sins, and all the sins of the 
whole world, have been the result of the strongest motives ; and these 
motives have been wholly out of the control of those that have been 
swayed by them. Will is but the name for the final internal victory 
of the strongest motive ; to suppose any will in any one case altered, we 
should have to suppose the whole of the world’s history written other- 
wise from the beginning. Did I say the world’s history? I mean 
the history of the entire universe—the entire constitution of things ; 
and in condemning myself, I am arraigning all existence. My 
petulant curse is hurled against the “ Immensities and the Eternities.” 
Who am I, then, that I should be angry with infinitude? No—I will 
not say that. I will say, how can I be angry with it? You may 
answer that my anger at past infinitude will be a factor in the for- 
mation of future infinitude. Well, so it might be, could I feel the 
anger. But the fact is that, if this view be true, I cannot feel it. 
And now consider this. One of the most powerful deterrents to sin 
is the fear of our own future repentance—our own self-condemnation. 
I know that as well as you do. But if we know that so soon as the 
sin is acted, we shall see in it but a necessary link of the great sequence 
of things, which it would be folly to reject and blasphemy to find 
fault with, the chief terror of sin will be gone. My sins as my own 
sins, what are they to me? Here are your own words, used to me 
last night : “ Cease to think about what you have been altogether.” 
But what use is there in talking about what I have been? “Our 
inward lives ”—this is your view of the matter—* are nothing but a 
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succession of states of consciousness.” These, as they one by one 
stream by. ) 
Are taken from us, and become 

Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 
To the eye of science like yours they literally cease to have any 
personal connection with ourselves. J and you are beings possessing 
a present tense only. A little while they are, and again a little 
while and they are not; but we can never say that they have been. 
Come, Mrs. Norham, and gainsay, if you can, one single word of what 
I have said. Give me any logical reason why I should repent of my 
past sins, and why I should fear repeating them.’ 

Mrs. Norham paused for some minutes, eyeing Leigh meanwhile 
with looks of increasing hardness. ‘Silly, wretched boy,’ she ex- 
claimed at last ; ‘and is that the form which the great lifé-question 
takes for you? “ Why should I fear to repeat my sins?” Is that 
what you ask, and what you suppose all mankind are asking? Is 
man, think you, an animal that will only do good by compulsion ? 
Is he altogether made up of selfishness, and is not his love of others 
far more lasting and mightier? Learn to love your own kind, learn 
to expect and to long for its progress—its progress, and by and by 
its perfection ; and then you will know soon enough what sorrow is, 
if you have sinned, and then you will know how resolve for the 
future is the offspring of such healthy sorrow. Love of man—love 
of Humanity, it is on this that all virtue, all the meaning of life, 
and all progress depends.’ 

Leigh rose suddenly from his seat, and stood before Mrs. Norham, 
confronting her. ‘Mrs. Norham,’ he said, ‘you told me just now 
you despised me thoroughly. Let me now make a personal confession 
to you. I most thoroughly respect you; and think you, in most 
ways, a far better person than myself. But I think that of all 
human beings that ever talked or thought about man, virtue, and 
duty, you and your school are the most utterly vain and visionary. 
It is not that you have not got hold of one part of the truth, but 
that you altogether forget another part. You dwell on our unselfish 
impulses so persistently that you quite forget the selfish ones. You 
speak as though man’s one need were to justify his own virtuous 
aspirations, and not also to condemn his vicious ones. You forget 
that all present experience, ali knowledge of history, reveals this one 
human truth, that the human heart is a battle-ground for contending 
impulses, and that the devil’s legions are not annihilated because a 
few excellent theories may ignore them. All the meaning of life, 
and all progress, you say, depends on love. But how is this love to 
be increased ? It exists in the world about us. That is true enough; 
but does it exist militant, or triumphant? In thousands upon 
thousands of generations it has, according to your theory, been 
struggling; and struggling and unvictorious it still remains. What 
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one new aid have you and yours to give to it? You compared the 
pursuit of the public good last night to a fox-hunt; and you spoke 
of ail the self-denials and activity that hunting entails. Yes, but 
life is not like a fox-hunt; nor is the desire for useful activity like 
the hunter’s eagerness. The central fact of life for the vast majority 
of mankind has not been an eagerness, but a _perplexity—the 
perplexity of an eagerness vacillating between two counter-attractions. 
The most self-indulgent of men will often get up early to hunt; but 
the duty of killing the fox will not coerce him into doing so if he 
wishes also to remain at home and make love to his neighbour’s wife. 
No, no. The creed you fancy you live by has never really guided 
anyone, never really strengthened anyone.’ 

‘ I live by it,’ said Mrs. Norham. ‘I and a thousand others are 
living examples of it. It is this that sustains and strengthens us, 
and makes our life full of such infinite significance and joy to us, 
though we neither hope for heaven, nor have the least fear of hell. 
Do I paint my pictures because God will punish me if I am idle, 
or stir the minds of the wavering with my essays because my Church 
teaches me to instruct the ignorant? Not so. What sustains me is 
the sense that I am doing the great work of the world. In this 
paper, which goes forth through the length and breadth of England, 
she said, tapping The Agnostic Moralist,‘I have the blessed con- 
sciousness that my thought and labour are working for good; and 
I know well that during the next few days I shall be receiving glad 
and joyful letters from the many that my words will have helped. 
In this paper, too, I can show you a list of the pictures already sent 
by me to the school I spoke of, which will already with form and 
colour be enlarging the taste and the capacities of the youngest 
generation of our poor.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Leigh, still standing and looking down at his com- 
panion, as she broke the paper wrapper that was still round the 
journal, ‘ you little know what manner of spirit you are of. You 
think you know the world; but every word said, every view expressed 
by you, shows me how small, how fragmentary, has been your ex- 
perience of it. The little clique you have lived in, and from which 
all your thoughts are drawn, is but a pool by the side of the great 
river of life; and it may well be that it is full of reflections; but that 
is because there is no current in it. What you mistake for the love 
of humanity and the hope of progress, is a compound of two things— 
the religious feeling that you were imbued with in your youth, and 
your own pleasure in the fancy that you personally are a great force 
in the world. And what you mistake for humanity is the handful of 
quiet industrious and intensely self-satisfied people, who only differ 
from yourself in being less ingenuous. If you despise me, it must be 
so; I cannot justify myself. But I am not careless, as you think I 
am ; I am not altogether selfish, as youthinkIam. But Iam a man 
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whose lot has fallen in the common world; and I am too honest to say 
that to be virtuous and to be unselfish would not be a struggle to me ; 
and that I should not want to be sustained in it by some strong, vivid 
faith in the value of what I struggled for. How this struggle will 
end in my case I know not. But this I do know, that your teaching 
could be never any help to me. I am like a man who is lame in 
both feet ; and what you tell me to dois to run with only one. Do not 
think that I do not respect and appreciate you; and do not be angry 
with me for saying thus much to you. Surely, did you only know 
it, you, too, have your weaknesses, your self-seekings, and some per- 
sonal vanities, which are not quite in harmony with your social creed.’ 

Leigh would have gone on, as Mrs. Norham, to his surprise, made 
no offer to interrupt him. Her eyes were cast down, and she had 
been glancing at the journal in her hands. But at this moment she 
sank suddenly back on the seat: the journal fell on the ground ; her 
face was quite pale, and her eyes were half-closed. Leigh with much 
concern asked her if she were ill. ‘ Nothing—nothing,’ she said. 
‘Only don’t speak to me for a moment.’ 

Thinking she must have heard bad news, Leigh picked up the 
paper, and began looking through it. The first paragraph that 
caught his eye was thus headed—‘ Pictures at the Free-thought 
Schools, Manchester, for the Children of Artisans.’ Then followed 
a list of pictures that had been placed in the school-room; and 
then, ‘The Committee have been obliged to decline with thanks 
“Four Rondels in Red and Green,” &c., by Sarah Norham.’ He 
had hardly read this, when his eye was caught by yet another 
announcement, at the head of the first column. It ran thus: 
‘The contemplated changes in the management of “ The Agnostic 
Moralist” have been now satisfactorily concluded, and the Editor 
has much pleasure in announcing that he has secured the services 
of an entirely new staff of writers, which comprises none but such 
asare qualified to treat their several subjects in an exhaustive 
and masterly manner.’ There was more in the same strain; and 
at the conclusion were these words: ‘ The following communications, 
which the Editor is unable to make use of, will be returned to the 
writers upon the pre-payment of the postage.’ A considerable list 
was appended, at the head of which figured * Functional Amusement,’ 
and ‘The Cellular Character of the Individual, &c.’ followed it. 

Leigh had many generous impulses, and he had no inclination to 
triumph over a wounded foe. Indeed, so little was he removed from 
the weakness of human sentiment that, as he looked at the suffering 
face and the closed eyes of his companion, his own eyes insensibly 
began to moisten, and a large drop, before he could intercept it, 
fell and made a blister on the pages of The Agnostic Moralist. 


W. H. Matiocx. 
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THE CLOTURE JN PARLIAMENT. 


Tue extraordinary ‘ scene’ in the House of Commons, which occupied 
the whole of the sitting of the 14th of June, has recalled public 
attention to the change during recent years in the conditions of 
Parliamentary business. Those members who since 1877 have made 
the country familiar with the name of Obstruction, and the thing, 
have lately become cautious and learned in Parliamentary lore. 
Nevertheless, it is felt that new inroads are being made upon the 
character of the House of Commons, and that ‘something must be 
done’ to resist a movement which carries with it a more formidable 
danger than the mere postponement of Ministerial] measures. But, 
as experience warns us, the mood in which people murmur that 
‘something must be done’ abounds with perils of its own, which 
Parliament can only escape by taking pains to understand what the 
nature of the evil is, and what remedies are practicable. We have 
had more than enough of hand-to-mouth expedients adopted ‘in the 
hurry of the moment,’ for meeting a system of proceeding against 
which any serviceable precautions must be general and permanent, 
and entrusted to an indisputable authority. 

Mr. O’Donnell’s behaviour in assailing the personal character of 
M. Challemel Lacour, first through the medium of a question 
addressed to the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and afterwards 
upon a motion for adjournment, has met with almost unanimous con- 
demnation. The Speaker censured the question as irregular, though 
when it had been placed upon the notice paper, he deemed it best 
that it should be publicly answered ; and he also declared that the 
reiteration of the charges against the Ambassador ‘ under cover of a 
motion for adjournment’ was a grave abuse of the privileges of the 
House. But it is to be remarked that the Speaker, in the exercise 
of his discretion, did not call the member for Dungarvan to order. 
If he had done so in the usual way, and Mr. O’Donnell had still 
persisted in going on with his speech, the case would have come 
under the standing order of the House adopted in February last, and 
might have been immediately disposed of without any serious delay, 
and without creating any disputable precedent. The standing order 
provides that 
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whenever any member shall have been named by the Speaker, or by the chairman of 
a committee of the whole House, as disregarding the authority of the chair, or 
abusing the rules of the House by persistently and wilfully obstructing the business 
of the House, or otherwise, then the Speaker shall forthwith put the question on a 
motion being made, no amendment, adjournment, or debate being allowed, ‘that 
such member be suspended from the service of the House during the remainder of 
that day’s sitting.’ 


The Speaker, however, though of opinion that Mr. O’Donnell was 
‘abusing the rules of the House,’ as the standing order says, did not 
feel called upon to exercise his powers in the manner prescribed. He 
confined himself to admonition and advice. But the Prime Minister, 
the leader of the House, adopted a course which is, in the opinion of 
many, incapable of being justified either by general arguments or by 
historical examples. While Mr. O’Donnell, after the Speaker's warn- 
ing, was going on with his observations, Mr. Gladstone ‘ rose to 
order,’ but he did not invoke the Speaker’s authority to enforce his 
call to order ; he ‘felt it his duty to give the House an opportunity 
of expressing its opinion on the subject by moving that Mr. 
O'Donnell be not heard.’ The right of any member of the House to 
make such a motion as this was instantly challenged, not only by the 
Home Rule members, but by the leader of the Opposition, and we think 
it must now be clear to most people that it was rightly challenged. 
In the controversy thus. raised the original matter of dispute was 
merged, and Mr. O’Donnell’s conduct may be left without further 
criticism. The claim, however, made by the Prime Minister, 
though not formally acknowledged, has not been withdrawn. Yet 
itis clearly important that it should be settled without delay. If 
there is such a right as that asserted by Mr. Gladstone, its limits 
ought to be immediately ascertained and defined, and the House of 
Commons ought to have an opportunity of determining whether it 
is desirable that such a limitation of the freedom of debate should 
be retained. The House, manifestly, was ignorant that any such 
right existed; it is not alleged that there is any precedent for Mr. 
Gladstone’s motion within the past two hundred years, and it seems 
very doubtful whether, even in the reign of Charles the Second or 
earlier, it has been recognised as a part of the law and practice of 
Parliament that any member, except the Speaker, could appeal to 
the House to prevent a member from continuing his speech. The 
Speaker’s right appears to be fully established, not only under the 
standing order of February last, but under an order of the 14th of 
April, 1604. The fact remains that the Speaker did not choose 
formally to ask the House, as he might have done, to decide the 
question whether Mr. O’Donnell should be heard further. His absti- 
nence from the exercise of an uncontested right cannot be held to 
justify any other member, however high his position, in doing what 
the Speaker left undone. 
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The difficulty of admitting Mr. Gladstone’s claims was at once 
perceived by the leader of the Opposition, who, in accordance with 
his plain duty, appealed to the Speaker for his ruling on two points : 
(1) whether the raising of a debate on a motion for adjournment, after 
a Ministerial answer, was irregular, and justified a call to order ; and 
(2) whether it was in order for any member of the House, while 
another member who was not out of order was in possession of the 
House, to rise in the middle of that member’s speech and move that 
he be no longer heard. The Speaker’s answer was not very direct, 
but its meaning is plain. Motions for adjournment after ques- 
tions are always inconvenient, and sometimes, as in Mr. O’Donnell’s 
case, involve a ‘special impropriety,’ but are not breaches of order. 
With respect to Mr. Gladstone’s conduct, the Speaker would only 
say that ‘ there were instances of such a motion in the seventeenth 
century,’ though neither then nor afterwards were particulars given 
of these instances. But in the seventeenth century no such per- 
sonage as ‘the leader of the House’ was recognised; Charles 
Montague, if not Sir Robert Walpole, was the first statesman who 
combined the Ministerial functions and the Parliamentary authority 
of a ‘leader.’ The instances, therefore, whatever they may be, to 
which the Speaker referred, must be sufficient to cover the case of 
any member, leader or no leader, who chooses on what he deems 
adequate ground to move that a member speaking be no further 
heard. The validity of this inference was put to the test by a Con- 
servative member, who, when Sir William Harcourt had opened a bitter 
attack upon Sir Stafford Northcote, moved, precisely as Mr. Glad- 
stone had done in Mr. O’Donnell’s case, that the Home Secretary 
should not be heard. The Speaker decided that Sir William 
Harcourt ‘was in possession of the House,’ which, however, was 
equally true of Mr. O’Donnell. The two decisions cannot easily be 
harmonised, and it is evident that they left many members at least 
in uncertainty, including the Prime Minister himself, the Secretary 
for India, the Home Secretary, and the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant. 

Mr. Gladstone asserts that ‘the Speaker is the guardian of order, 
but not the guardian of propriety in the House ;’ and the latter 
function he apparently claims as annexed to his own official position. 
His colleagues support the pretension in vigorous language. Lord 
Hartington says : 

It is the duty of the leader of the House, when he sees that its forms are being 


abused, having a due sense of the honour and dignity of the House, to take what- 
ever action may be necessary to prevent the degradation of its rules and forms. 


Mr. Forster goes even beyond this : 


It niight be said, Why not leave that duty to the Speaker? His answer to 
that was, that the present case was an altogether exceptional one, the like of which 
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had not happened for centuries, and which, therefore, fell altogether outside the 
ordinary rules which it was the Speaker's duty to enforce. There had never been 
occasion for the making of a rule on the subject. This was a case upon which the 
House might properly be called upon to give a decision irrespective altogether of 
rules, and no motions for adjournment or other technicalities ought to stand in the 
way of that decision. Then, if the power of stopping an hon. member’s speech was 
recognised, in whose hands could the initiative more properly rest than in those of 
the acknowledged leader of the House ? 


And Sir William Harcourt talks of ‘an inherent power, apart 
from any rules, written and unwritten,’ which the majority of the 
House of Commons, at the instance of its leader, are justified in using 
when a case of urgency may arise.' Although Mr. Gladstone’s motion 
on the 14th of June was withdrawn, the Ministerial pretensions ad- 
vanced during the debate are on record, and it is necessary to in- 
quire what course Parliament will take with regard to them. The 
doctrine which has been laid down by the leading members of the 
Government is novel and dangerous. There is no trace of anything 
like it in Parliamentary history or in the works of the most authori- 
tative constitutional writers. Nor is there any parallel for it to be 
found in the representative systems of other countries. Nevertheless, 
some members of the majority are in haste to declare that they will 
most gladly give the privileges of Parliament in trust to the Minister 
whom they follow. In the debate on Mr. O’Donnell’s case, Mr. William 


Fowler said : 


As for the danger of the precedent, if a future Prime Minister attempted to 
abuse it the House would know how to deal with him, for it was not at the mercy 
of any Prime Minister ; it had its own dignity in its own keeping. . . . He thanked 
the Prime Minister for having the courage on the spur of the moment, without con- 
sulting old and musty precedents, to do that which common sense dictated. 


If these words had been spoken by a member of the Conservative 
majority in the late Parliament, they would have been assuredly cited 
by Mr. Gladstone as a proof of the degrading subservience to Lord 
Beaconsfield into which the House of Commons had fallen, and of the 
alarming growth of Personal Government. But we must school 
ourselves in the philosophy of Hosea Biglow, and remember that— 


A change of demand makes a change of condition, 
And everything’s nothing except by position. 


It must be acknowledged, no doubt, that in cases where a single 
member sets at defiance the sense of propriety of the House, and, to 


The suggestion that the dangers of a precedent, which seems to place a dicta- 
torial power over the liberty of speech in Parliament in the hands of a party leader, 
should be averted by setting forth that it was to be deemed no precedent, is too 
puerile for argument. The most mischievous precedents to freedom are those which 
at the time have been justified by ‘special circumstances,’ and have been accom- 
panied with solemn assurances that no such usurpation of authority would ever again 
be attempted. 
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borrow Mr. Forster’s phrase, ‘ the decencies of debate,’ as well as in 
cases of deliberate obstruction to public business, the existing rules 
and practice of the House of Commons have proved lamentably weak. 
The tacit understanding to which they have applied for generations 
is not accepted by a section of the members, and when this fact is 
fairly faced, it will be seen that the only available remedy is to 
strengthen the rules and to apply them with more unswerving and 
courageous vigour. The Speaker of the House ‘enforces the obser- 
vance of all rules for preserving order in its proceedings ;’ the tra- 
ditions of his office have placed him above parties, and his impartiality 
has rarely been impeached, even during the most passionate contro- 
versies, If, therefore, it be necessary to provide the means for 
restraining a new form of Parliamentary disorder, the obvious and 
unchallengeable course is to enlarge the discretion under which the 
Speaker acts at present in questions of order, to do this in the most 
general terms, and to trust for the protection of minorities and of the 
privileges of debate to the personal character of the eminent person 
in the chair. This confidence the House is already compelled to 
repose in the Speaker; the initiative in taking measures to uphold 
order is his, though other members may invite his intervention. 
Either the House ought to make up its mind not to notice such con- 
duct as Mr. O’Donnell’s in spite of its ‘special impropriety,’ or the 
Speaker ought to be permitted to pronounce it disorderly and to act 
upon that decision. It may be that the Speaker is unwilling to have 
his responsibility increased, but this is a personal consideration which 
the House may overrule, as the objections of the judges, when they 
were disinclined to undertake the trial of election petitions, had to 
be overruled. To leave to the leader of the House, the chief of a 
party majority, the initiative in correcting breaches of ‘ propriety’ 
in members not out of order, would be to give him an authority from 
which the Speaker himself shrinks as too weighty and too invidious. 
A political leader, with the right to call upon his majority to silence 
any one of his opponents in the middle of a speech, would not be 
credited with impartiality, and probably would not often be im- 
partial. 

There is, as has been said, nothing at all resembling the right of 
intervention in debate claimed on behalf of the Prime Minister 
under any other Parliamentary Constitution. In France, in Germany, 
in Italy, in the United States, in the British Colonies, whatever 
powers of initiative in matters of order exist, belong exclusively to 
the chairman of the assembly, whatever his title may be. Nowhere 
would a motion like that of Mr. Gladstone, in which he proposed 
that the House of Commons should listen no longer to Mr. O’Donnell, 
be legitimate. Nor was Mr. Gladstone’s procedure, as has been 
supposed, an application of the clétwre, in the proper sense of the 
word. During the debate on the new standing order in February, 
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Sir Stafford Northcote said that there was one alteration of the rules 
of debate, and one only, which would be really effective in preventing 
obstruction, and that was the adoption of the clétwre, but he added, 
‘That is a method on which I venture to think that this House will 
pause very long before they adopt it. It is wholly at variance with 
the traditions of the British House of Commons.’ It must not be 
supposed that Mr. Gladstone was bold when Sir Stafford Northcote 
was timid, any more than the former was revolutionary when the 
latter was conservative. The clétwre, as adopted in the French and 
other continental Assemblies, and, practically, in the Congress of the 
United States, could by no possibility be applied to a single person 
or in the middle of a speech. 

Since these questions are likely to lead to further discussion, a 
brief account in a popular form of some of the principal rules for 
maintaining order and overcoming obstruction of business, which 
mark the divergence of the Parliamentary institutions of foreign 
states from the British model, may have a certain interest. The 
statements made are derived either from the official rules of the 
different legislatures, or from works of authority, such as that of MM. 
Poudra and Pierre for French Parliamentary Practice, and Barclay’s 
Digest for that of the United States.? 

There are three points upon which the practice of foreign legis- 
latures may afford useful guidance, should it be deemed advisable to 
depart from the existing rules and usages of the House of Commons: 
(1) The powers of the President, Chairman, or Speaker; (2) the 
limitations upon the right of free speech in debate, in the case of 
individual members; (3) the clétwre, or the provision made, under 
certain conditions, for terminating the debate on any question by a 
peremptory vote. 

The rules governing the proceedings of the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies in France, being in all essential points the same, 
are founded upon those voted by the Legislative Assembly in July, 
1849, as modified by the resolutions of the Senate and of the Chamber 
of Deputies in June, 1876. The reglement forms a coherent and 
systematic code, framed and adopted as a whole. It has, therefore, 
some obvious advantages over a body of rules in part unwritten, and 
embodied in precedents extending far back in Parliamentary history. 
On the other hand, it has the disadvantages attaching to all cut-and- 
dried constitutional documents. The President in each Chamber is 
the sole authority as to the application and interpretation of the 

2 The full titles of these books are: Traité Pratique de Droit Parlementaire, par 
Jules Poudra et Eugéne Pierre ; Ouvrage honoré de la souscription du Sénat et de la 
Chambre des Députés (Paris, Baudry, 1879), and Digest of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives, §:c., compiled by John M. Barclay, Journal Clerk of the House. 
(Washington, Government Printing Office). Parliamentary Government in the British 


Colonies, by Alpheus Todd (London, Longmans and Co.,"1880), though dealing only 
incidentally with procedure, is also valuable, 
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rules, though when doubts arise in his own mind on any point he is 
permitted, but not enjoined, to submit the question to a vote. 
Members may request the President to call a speaker to order, but 
it is for the President to decide whether he will act upon the 
requisition. ‘Il ne peut s’engager aucun débat entre le Président et 
un membre de la Chambre au sujet de l’exercice du pouvoir dis- 
ciplinaire dont le Président est investi par le réglement.’ The 
simple ‘ call to order’ is the mildest form of punishment; a second 
‘call to order’ during the same sitting carries with it, if the Presi- 
dent should so direct, ‘inscription au procés-verbal’ and ‘ privation 
pendant quinze jours de moitié de l’indemnité allouée aux députés.’ 
A member speaking, if he submit to the President’s ruling, is allowed 
to justify himself at once, confining himself strictly to the limits of 
justification ; but one called to order when ‘ not in possession of the 
House,’ as we should say, is not heard in explanation or apology 
until the end of the sitting. If a speaker has been twice called to 
order, or twice reproved for straying from the question, during the 
same sitting, the President may propose that he be silenced for the 
remainder of the sitting, but to enforce this penalty a vote of the 
Chamber, pronounced ‘par assis et levé, sans débats,’ is required. 
In more obstinate and serious cases the censwre is pronounced, also 
‘ par assis et levé, sans débats, sur la proposition du Président,’ and 
in still worse cases, as when the President has been insulted, or there 
has been provocation to civil war, the censwre avec exclusion tempo- 
raire (for three successive sittings) is pronounced in the same 
manner. These involve further pecuniary penalties and the publica- 
tion of placards stating the offence and punishment at the charges 
of the offender. Should the Chamber become turbulent and refuse 
to keep order, the President is justified in putting on his hat (il se 
couvre), when, if calm be not restored, the sitting is suspended for 
an hour. 

In the Belgian and Italian Parliaments the French system is 
closely followed, and in many respects the rules of the German 
Reichstag, which are almost identical with those of the Prussian 
Parliament, follow French rather than English precedents. In the 
case of a member called to order twice in the same sitting, the 
Italian rule is very nearly the same in effect as the French,’ and the 
German rule is not materially different. The latter provides that 
the President shall have the power 


to recall a speaker to the subject under discussion and to call him to order. Should 
this happen twice in the same speech without result, and should the speaker cun- 
tinue to be out of order, or to wander from the matter in hand, the Assembly may, 


* «Se il Presid ente ha richiamato due volte alla questione un oratore che seguita 
a dilungarsene, pud interdirgli la parola-pel resto della seduta in quella discussione ; 
se ]’ oratore non si accheta al giudizio del Presidente, la Camera, senza discussione, 
decide.’ See Report of Select Committee, 1878 (the Speaker's Evidence), p. 153. 
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at the request of the President, without debate, decide that he shall not be allowed 
to speak again on the question before them, this being first duly notified to him by 
the President. 

The President of the Reichstag, however, appears not to be, as in 
the French Chamber, the sole, though he is the immediate, judge of 
‘order.’ 

If a member is out of order, he is called to order by the President, with the 

mention of his name; the member is entitled to send in a written protest, upon 
which the Reichstag, but only at the next sitting, decides, without debate, whether 
or not the call to order was justifiable. 
In case of a disturbance in the Reichstag, ‘ the President can suspend 
the sitting till a given time, or adjourn it altogether; if the President 
cannot obtain a hearing, he puts on his hat, whereupon the sitting 
is suspended for an hour.’ This extreme measure was once used 
. with sensational effect in the Prussian Abgeordnetenhaus, when Count 
von Roon, the Minister of War, disputed the right of the Vice- 
President, Herr von Bockum-Dolffs, to silence him. ‘If I see fit to 
interrupt the Minister of War,’ said the Vice-President, ‘he must 
desist forthwith. Should my command be disregarded I shall order 
my hat to be brought.’ ‘I have nothing in the world to say aguinst 
your hat being brought,’ replied the Minister, ‘ but I am entitled to 
speak and I will speak.’ Obstinate as he was, however, Count von 
Roon had to yield; for the hat was brought and put on amid loud 
Liberal cheers, when the sitting was suspended. For a short time 
‘ Bockum-Dolffs’ hat’? was regarded in Germany as a fine inversion of 
the Gessler legend, and a noble defiance of Bismarckism. Whether 
there is in existence a presidential hat big enough to extinguish the 
Prince-Chancellor himself is a problem that is likely to remain un- 
solved. 

According to the French practice and to that of the parliaments 
which follow the French example, the President alone is allowed to 
interrupt aspeaker. The President is authorised to do so, as has been 
said, not only in cases where the speaker has committed a breach of 
order (of which the President is the judge), but in those where he has 
wandered from the question. We are told, however, that ‘ dans la 
pratique il use de ce droit avec une large tolérance.’ Sometimes the 
Chamber makes a protest against an excess of irrelevant speech ‘ d’une 
maniére non douteuse ;’ but no member can claim to speak upon the 
‘rappel 4 la question.’ 

In the House of Representatives at Washington, the rule governing 
the Speaker’s authority in these matters is couched in very general 
terms : 

He shall preserve order and decorum; may speak to points of order in prefer- 
ence to other members, rising from his seat for that purpose; and shall decide 
questions of order, subject to an appeal to the House by any two members, cn which 


appeal no member shall speak more than once unless by leave of the House. . . . If 
any member, in speaking or otherwise, transgress the rules of the House, the 
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‘Speaker shall, or. any member may, call to order, in which case the member 40 
called to order shall immediately sit down; and the House shall, if appealed to, 
decide on the case, but without debate. If there be no appeal the decision of the 
Chair shall be submitted to. If the decision be in favour of the member called to 
order he shall be at liberty to proceed ; if otherwise he shall not be permitted to 
proceed, in case any member objects, without the leave of the House, and if the 
case require it he shall be liable to the censure of the House. 


It thus appears that the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


though he has a large immediate authority, is ultimately controlled | 


by the House much more than the President of the French Chamber, 
A member, however, who has been called to order, is dependent on 
the toleration of the House, and if it is thought that he will continue 
his disorderly conduct he will not obtain permission to proceed. Both 
Houses of Congress are empowered by the Constitution to punish their 
offending members; but though the right of expulsion is well estab- 
lished, there appears to be in the United States as in the mother 
country a want of less severe penalties applicable to minor offences. 
It will be evident that, upon the whole, the powers of the Presi- 
‘dent or Chairman in foreign legislative assemblies are larger, more 
independent, and more readily set in motion, than those which the 
Speaker wields. This is true, in spite of the unquestioned superiority 
of the Speaker’s position, fortified as it is by a vast body of traditional 
reverence and by a reputation for dignified impartiality which is on 
a level—I speak not of individuals, but of the class—with the judicial 
‘bench of England. Moreover, wherever in foreign countries the 
rulings of the president of a legislature are open to appeal, the hazard 
of a rough and heated discussion as well as the chance that time will 
be designedly wasted are avoided by the provision that there shall be 
no debate on the question.‘ In these particulars the British Parlia- 
ment, notwithstanding its historic greatness and its high repute, may 
have something to learn from younger and weaker legislative bodies. 
Let us now turn to another group of questions, those connected 
with the cléture. With respect to these, not a little misapprehension 
prevails. In the debates of February last, Sir Stafford Northcote 
justly observed that the clétwre, should it be deemed right to adopt it, 
would at all events secure the defeat of obstruction; and Lord 
Hartington expressed a similar opinion. He said— 


I quite agree with the Chancellor of the Exchequer that you cannot at all defend 
the adoption of the cléture in this House, but when considering this question the 
‘ House will do well to remember that this is a proceeding to which in time you will 

be forced to eome, and that it is a proceeding which would undoubtedly be efficient 
for the purpose for which it would be intended. I think the consciousness that we 
have this power in reserve ought to enable us to discuss this question with much 
calmness and consideration. 


4 This principle, adopted for the first time in the standing order of 1877, which 
‘was abandoned as unworkable, has been revived in the standing order of Februaty 
‘last. 
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But even a ‘Parliament man’ so experienced as Mr. Newdegate, in 
the course of the same discussion, alleged that ‘ the clétwre whenever 
it had been adopted had failed to restrain the excesses of debate.’ 
The evidence of M. Guizot was quoted by Mr. Newdegate to the 
effect that, in spite of the clétwre, there had been an instance of a 
debate in the French Legislature which lasted for twenty nights. 
Upon this it can only be remarked that no remedy for protracted 
debates can be effectual unless the majority of the Assembly are 
willing to apply it. When the majority are so willing, it will be seen 
that, in France at least, the result is certain. Again, there is a ten- 
dency to confuse the ‘ putting to silence’ of individual members and 
the termination of debates by cldture. In Mr. Parnell’s acute and 
ingenious examination of the late Chairman of Committees before 
the Select Committee on Public Business in 1878, Mr. Raikes, being 
asked whether he knew of any other assembly besides the Italian 
Chamber in which a member could be silenced without discussion, 
cited the rule of the House of Representatives at Washington by 
which the debate on any question may be ordered to be closed at a 
fixed hour, thus silencing the minority, and, as Mr. Parnell pointed 
out, the majority also. Mr. Parnell himself, however, on the same 
occasion spoke of ‘applying clétwre to the minority,’ which is a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

Parliamentary discussions in France proceed according to a list of 
members who propose to speak and who ‘ inscribe’ their names before- 
hand. In the ordinary course the President, when no one remains to 
speak, asks the Chamber whether it wishes that the debate should be 
closed. But the Chamber, if it considers that it has been sufficiently 
informed to come to a decision, may at any time demand that the 
discussion shall be brought to an end, even when the list of speakers 
inscribed is not yet exhausted. The general rule, however, that a 
speaker shall never be interrupted except by the President, restricts 
the demand for the clétwre to the pause at the end of a speech. A 
further limitation is imposed by the general rules that a Minister 
must always be heard, whenever he claims the right to speak, and 
that after a Ministerial speech one member of the Chamber may 
insist upon replying. Moreover, if it be proposed to adjourn the de- 
bate to the next day, this question obtains precedence over the 
demand for the clétwre, and a division must be taken upon it first. 
Finally the elétwre is not put to the vote if called for by a few isolated 
members; it must be demanded by wne portion notable of the 
Chamber before the President will entertain the question. No speech 
is allowed to be made in favour of the proposal, and only one against 
it. The vote is then taken, but the clétwre is not pronounced unless 
@ majority of the members are present; if there be any doubt as to 
the will of the Chamber, after a second trial, the discussion is con- 
tinued When the clétwre has been pronounced, members may speak 
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upon the manner in which the question should be put; Ministers 
must be heard in virtue of their general right ; and amendments may 
be withdrawn. A discussion may be subsequently reopened in whole 
or in part upon the subject-matter, by a formal vote of the Chamber, 
The restrictions on the cléture summarised above are justified on 
grounds of public policy. It is said to be ‘une mesure grave qui 
arréte un débat, qui prive un certain nombre de membres du droit 
d’étre entendus, qui peut exercer une grande influence sur les votes 
ultérieurs et définitifs.’®° And M. Eugéne Millaud, the ‘ reporter ’ of 
the Commission sur le réglement, states that the intention of the 
provisions now in force is— 
protéger les minorités contre les entrainements des majorités, qui peuvent quelque- 
fois se laisser aller & fermer trop brusquement une discussion. Si la cléture est 
demandée par la majorité et que la minorité se trouve opprimée par cette prétention, 
il est loisible 4 un membre de cette minorité de venir protester contre la demande; 
c'est son droit, c’est quelquefois son devoir, et c’est pour cela que le réglement donne la 
faculté de parler contre la cléture, mais & un orateur seulement.® 


M. Millaud coneludes : 

Si dans une assemblée parlementaire il était permis d’engager une discussion 
pour ou contre la cléture, ce serait renouveler la discussion sur le fond, et le régle- 
ment ne l’a pas voulu. 


In the United States the same results are attained w:th somewhat 
less formality, although the fundamental law of Congress is the law of 
the British Parliament as it stood when ‘ Jefferson’s Manual’ was pub- 
lished in the last century. It is provided that the House of Represen- 
tatives ‘may at any time, on motion seconded by a majority of the 
members present, close all debate on a pending amendment or an 
amendment thereto, and cause the question to be put thereon ; and 
this shall not preclude any further amendment or debate upon the 
bill.’ With respect to the main question, whether bill or resolution, 
the rule that ‘no member shall occupy more than one hour in debate, 
in the House or in Committee,’ prevails, with an exception in favour 
of the ‘member reporting,’ who has a right of reply. But ‘the 
House may at any time, by a vote of the majority of the members 
present, provide for the discharge of the Committee of the whole 
House from the further consideration of any bill referred to it, after 
acting without debate on all amendments pending and that may be 
offered.’ The form of resolution adopted in such cases prescribes 
that the debate in Committee on the question affected shall cease at 
a time fixed. When this rule is applied a provisional debate on 
amendments, each member being allowed five minutes for his speech, 
is permitted; but even this may be peremptorily closed, by the vote 
of the majority, with reference to each section or paragraph under 


* Poudra et Pierre, Droit Parlementaire, p. 609. 
* Speech of M. E, Millaud, in the Chamber of Deputies, December 12, 1876, 
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discussion. Besides these means for overcoming obstruction, Congress 
ssesses a still more powerful instrument in the ‘ previous question,’ 
which is not to be confounded with the motion known by that name 
in our Parliamentary practice. During any discussion of a bill or 
resolution it is competent for any member to move, ‘ Shall the main 
question be now put?’ It is only admitted, however, when demanded 
by a majority of the members present. Its effect is to put an end to 
all debate (except that the member in charge of the bill does not 
lose his right of reply, subject to the ‘hour rule’), and to bring the 
House to a direct vote upon the subject before it, which may be a 
motion to commit the bill, or to adopt amendments reported, or to 
read it a second or third time. It also terminates debate on dilatory 
motions by bringing on a division at once. It may be applied only 
to amendments under discussion without affecting the general debate 
on the measure. Should a majority fail to support it, ‘the subject 
is resumed as though no motion for the previous question had been 
made.’ In order to guard against the indirect defeat of this motion, 
the rules of the House of Representatives provide that there shall be 
no debate either on the previous question itself or on questions of 
order arising out of it; nor is ‘a call of the House,’ a favourite 
method of delaying business, in order after the previous question has 
been moved and seconded, ‘ unless it shall appear upon an actual 
count by the Speaker that no quorum is present ’— a quorum, according 
to the Constitution, being a majority of the members of each House. 
It is tolerably clear that nothing like these provisions could be 
adopted in the British Parliament without a change not only in the 
practice of the House of Commons, but in the principles upon which 
public business has been hitherto carried on. Yet, though Colonial 
Legislatures are bound to follow the Imperial example, a measure 
amounting to a vigorous exercise of the cldtwre was carried in the Colony 
of Victoria by Sir James MacCulloch’s Ministry some four years ago. 
The Opposition, led by Mr. Graham Berry, who has since been 
Premier, announced their determination to resist the passing of the 
Budget by resorting to every dilatory device into which Parliamentary 
forms could be twisted. The Ministerial majority in the first place 
carried a motion giving precedence to Government business, and 
brought forward a new standing order known in the Colony as ‘ the 
iron hand.’ The resistance of the Berry party was prolonged in one 
notable sitting from half-past four on a Tuesday afternoon till half- 
past eleven on the following Friday night, and was finally beaten down 
by the employment of the ‘ previous question’ in the American sense. 
The overthrow by these means of the vaunted ‘ stone wall’ erected by 
Mr. Berry and his friends was deemed not incompatible with the Con- 
stitution of the Colony, although the Imperial Act establishing the 
Constitution expressly recites that ‘it shall be lawful for the Legis- 
lature by legislation to define the privileges, immunities, and powers of 
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the Council and Assembly of that Colony and of the members thereof; 
provided that the same shall not exceed those now held and exercised 
by the Commons House of Parliament or the members thereof.’7 
The Victorian Assembly, though prohibited from exceeding the 
power of the Imperial Parliament, has in this instance at least suc- 
ceeded in enforcing the clétwre. It is probable that, on occasion, 
majorities in other representative assemblies have thus peremptorily 
dealt with ‘ obstruction,’ even when the formal power does not 
appear; but the vague and untrustworthy nature of such a resource 
needs no demonstration. Ifa power of this sort is to be exercised it 
ought: to be defined and publicly recognised. To leave it to be 
wielded by a party leader, at the bidding or with the tumultuary 
support of an angry or panic-stricken majority, would be to insure 
its exercise without discretion and its rapid discredit in the popular 


view.® 
The proposal to surrender the right, without definition or restric- 


tion, either of silencing a member or of closing the debate upon a 
measure, to the leader of a Parliamentary majority, is open to objec- 
tions, which are fairly met by the rules of foreign legislation, and 
especially by the carefully elaborated code adopted in France. By 
enlarging the authority of the Speaker, and giving him power to 


deal as breaches of order with any ‘ improprieties’ the House may 
deem it necessary to check, and by enforcing firmly the principle 
adopted by the House in the standing order of February last, it will 
be easy to prevent the recurrence of ‘scenes’ like that provoked by 
Mr. O’Donnell’s motion for adjournment. The Speaker, in his evi- 
dence before the Select Committee of 1878, admitted in reply to 
Lord Hartington that ‘a member may frequently be said to be 
abusing the forms of the House when he is not, technically speaking, 
out of order ;’ but there is no reason why this illogical distinction 
should be maintained. Nor is there any ground for continuing to 
tolerate the practice of speeches upon motions for adjournment, like Mr. 
O’Donnell’s, which the highest authorities on Parliamentary practice 
have declared to be most inconvenient. In 1848, a Committee on 
Public Business, as the Speaker reminded the Committee of 1878, 
carried by the vote of the Chairman, Mr. Denison (the late Speaker, 
afterwards Lord Ossington), a resolution declaring that all motions 
for adjournment should be decided ‘ without debate.’ Sir Robert 
Peel, however, objected, on the ground that minorities would thus be 
prevented from discussing questions unpalatable to ruling majorities, 


See Todd's 


7 This is the ordinary limitation in the Colonial Constitution Acts. 
See also the 


‘Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies,’ pp. 466-468. 


British North America Act, 1867, section 18. 

* It does not appear that either in the German Reichstag or the Prussian Parlia- 
ment there is any provision for closing debates bya peremptory vote. See Geschdfts- 
Ordnung fiir den deutschen Reichstag and Geschiéftsordnung fiir das Haus der 


Abgeordneten, 
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because it would be open to any member, when an obnoxious bill or 
resolution was brought forward, to move the adjournment, and, if 
supported by the majority, to carry it in silence, and to exclude the 
minority from any chance of obtaining a hearing. The American 
practice, which is that motions to adjourn are always in order, taking 
precedence of all others, and must be decided without debate, seems 
open to abuse. But the prohibition of motions for adjournment in 
connection with questions to Ministers, especially if the Speaker 
were allowed, as has been suggested, to ask the House to give a 
hearing on such occasions to matters of urgency, appears to involve 
no appreciable hardship. In no assembly is it allowed to disturb the 
order of public business by forcing on debates of which previous notice 
has not been given. In France the right to make a brief comment 
upon a Minister’s answer to a question is recognised, but the tendency 
to slip from a simple question into an interpellation is guarded 
against. It was open to Mr. O’Donnell on the 14th of June to have 
given notice of a motion embodying what he had got to say with 
reference to M. Challemel Lacour’s appointment ; and if he had been 
compelled to do this a public scandal and a deplorable waste of time 
would have been spared. Few men have the courage to persevere, 
after time has been allowed for reflection, in a course condemned by 
the prevalent feeling of their fellows, At any rate, if some incon- 
venience is likely to follow from the restriction of a privilege which. 
has grown up in recent years, it must be weighed against the far 
greater inconveniences which, it is now plain, will flow from its con- 
tinued toleration. 

The evils of ‘ obstruction’ proper cannot be altogether eradicated 
by the increase of the Speaker’s powers, or by their stringent exer- 
cise. If there should be at any time in the House of Commons a 
number of persons bent upon impeding the course of Parliamentary 
business, and careless of all consequences, the punishment of a few 
among them will perhaps be unavailing to control the rest. The 
eountry will then look to Parliament to provide another remedy ; and 
it can hardly be doubted that the most efficient remedy is the clétwre,. 
secured against abuse by the conditions adopted in France. It is 
surely wiser to accept this limited change than to trust to the wis- 
dom of a partisan majority exercising the ‘inherent right’ which 
Sir William Harcourt declares to be superior to all rules and prece- 
dents, and impulsively endowing a Prime Minister, Radical or Tory, 
with ‘ the iron hand.’ 

Epwarp D, J. WILson, 
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MODERN FRENCH ART. 


THERE is an interesting chapter in the ‘ Memorabilia’ of Xenophon, 
which records a conversation between Socrates and the painter 
Parrhasius. The latter, then a young man, was doubtless already 
showing that tendency to occupy himself with ignoble and even 
vicious subjects for which he was afterwards notorious, and we find 
Socrates endeavouring to persuade him to abide by the traditions of 
the olden time, which allowed nothing to be represented but what 
was noble and beautiful. He argues that it is the business of the 
artist to portray not only the outward form of man, but also, as he 
puts it, ‘the workings of the mind as they are expressed by the 
form.’ ‘ “Surely,” he asks, “ nobleness and generosity, meanness and 
illiberality, self-control and wisdom, insolence and vulgarity, make 
themselves seen in the countenance and postures of men as they 
stand or move.” “It is so,” answered Parrhasius. ‘ Cannot, then, 
these things be represented?” ‘ Undoubtedly they can.” Which 
do you think then that men look upon with more satisfaction— 
pictures in which noble and good and loveable characters are por- 
trayed, or those which exhibit what is deformed and evil and detest- 
able?” “By Zeus,” he said, “Socrates, there can be no question 
about the matter!”’ 

What Socrates seems to imply in these remarks is that works of 
art which represent the actions and feelings of men, produce the 
same sort of effect on the beholder as would result from actual inter- 
course. As we see men in real life consorting with the good to their 
own satisfaction and profit, so a picture which portrays good actions 
and pure or noble feelings imparts a moral influence of an elevating 
kind. There is therefore an obligation on the artist so to choose his 
subjects that those who look on his work shall come in contact only 
with what is ennobling. 

This view of art is not one, however, which finds universal accept- 
ance. In opposition to it it is urged, and urged with considerable 
force, that this importation of moral ideas into art opens the door to 
sentiments and prejudices which may easily be destructive of sound 
criticism. A work of art, it is said, must be judged on artistic 
grounds alone ; if it is good as art, this is all we ought to require of 
it. This contention that art stands by itself, and exists, as the phrase 
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goes, for its own sake, is in English minds especially associated with 
the art school of France, where artists as a rule in choosing their sub- 
jects seem to care only that the situation shall be striking, and where 
critics are content if these situations are represented with force and 
technical skill. 

It is no part of the intention of the present article to enter on a 
discussion of these opposing views. There can be no doubt, on the one 
hand, that it may be often advisable to protest strongly against the 
intrusion of certain moral and religious prejudices in a militant 
attitude into the domain of art criticism; and nothing which is here 
said about the necessity of adopting to some extent the moral point 
of view, must be taken as implying that technical excellence is not 
of essential importance in all works of which the critic is to judge 
favourably. No matter what may have been the intention of the 
painter in his work, no matter how full his mind has been of pure and 
elevated ideas which he has sought to convey by it, if the work fails 
as art, it fails altogether. Such things as awkward composition, un- 
natural posing, bad drawing, slovenly execution, neither gods nor 
men nor hanging committees can be asked to tolerate. 

Yet, on the other hand, to make his work technically blameless is 
only a part of what the artist has todo. Wecannot accept this as the 
all-in-all of art without finding that we are doing violence to a part 
of our nature. It is true that where a work of art is purely orna- 
mental, it appeals only to the artistic sense, and can be dealt with 
on artistic grounds alone; but whenever what is represented is some 
aspect of human life, the work at once evokes a different set of 
feelings. It is a plain fact of experience, as Socrates pointed out, 
that we look on certain scenes with delight and profit, and turn from 
others in disgust. It is equally certain that these feelings arise 
naturally in the mind when we Jook at representations of those scenes, 
and it is only by making an effort that we can avoid taking such 
considerations into account. 

Whether or not it is worth while to make such an effort isa 
matter which may be left for discussion. Common sense would 
suggest that we should accept the facts of our nature as they stand, 
and give full importance to all the feelings that are natural to us in 
each situation. And if any further argument were needed to enforce 
this view, it could be found in the practice of the great art schools 
of the past. What gives to Greek art and to that of the early Re- 
naissance period their high position, is not only the mastery of the 
workman over his materials, and his fine sense of artistic effect, but 
his effort in everything to express ideas. The statues of the best 
period of Hellenic art are not merely beautiful shapes, not merely 
finely-posed and accurate representations of the human form, but are 
the embodiment of the moral conceptions of the people—forcible pre- 
sentments of that type of human character, strong at once and 
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reposeful, which Greek moralists inculcated and the best men of the 
nation strove to realise. In the same way those deeper experiences 
of human nature, which the medixval world owed to Christianity, 
were wrought by the great Italian masters into their work; and if we 
find them dwelling at times upon sorrow and pain it was not for the 
sake of mere effect, but for the sake of some spiritual expression 
associated with them. To come in contact with works of this order 
at once raises our ideal of the true function of the artist. He be- 
comes, in view of these great achievements of the past, no mere 
minister to our sense of the beautiful, no conjuror surprising us by 
startling effects, and taking our eyes captive by feats of dexterity ; 
but one rather who has the power of calling forth our deeper feelings, 
and of giving us a clearer insight into human nature in all its capacity 
for tender or noble emotion. It is his to show the spirit of man 
victorious over circumstance and trouble and death ; to keep bright 
before our minds the ideals which are apt to grow dim to those in- 
volved in the business of the world; and, as Bacon finely observes 
about the function of poetry, to feed our aspirations after perfection, 
and ‘to give some shadow of satisfaction to the mind of man in those 
points wherein the nature of things doth deny it.’ 

If there is any truth in these suggestions, it is allowable to look 
at modern art, not of course exclusively, but to a certain extent from 
the moral point of view ; that is, with reference to the effort in it to 
represent what is pure or tender or dignified in human nature. This 
does not mean a demand for grand subjects or exalted sentiment; a 
child—a peasant girl—a simple scene of charity—affords ample scope 
for that sympathetic treatment which at once gives to a painting the 
higher artistic value; and it is the grievous scarcity of work of this 
kind, as well as of the worthy treatment of great themes, which is 
the first and most important point to notice about the art of modern 
France. 

The Fine Arts section of the International Exhibition of 1878 gave 
an opportunity for a comparison of the schools of the different Euro- 
pean countries, As a result of this it was difficult to resist the con- 
clusion, that the work of the most important school, that of France, 
though excelling the rest in academic qualities, had really less of 
true interest to offer. For example, whatever were the shortcomings 
from a technical point of view of English art, there was in it a 
feeling for beauty and for nature, a delight in brightness and colour, 
and a wholesome freshness, which had a value above all the hard and 
unsympathetic cleverness of the French painters. With the notable 
exception of the ‘ Cierge 4 la Madone’ of M. Laugée, with its quaint 
and serious presentment of the religious life of the thirteenth- 
century peasant—a picture now in the Luxembourg—there was 
hardly anything which had the poetic feeling which gives charm to 
art. What was most conspicuous upon the walls of the French 
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section were vast canvasses, executed, it is true, in a very vigorous 
and workmanlike manner, which represented for the most part 
scenes from which in real life we should have been glad to turn 
our eyes. 

For instance, it was impossible for the eye to travel far without 
lighting upon some scene of death, and death in its least noble 
aspects. There was death in battle, death in the waters, death by 
pestilence, death by the stroke of the headsman, death by slow 
lingering after wounds. There were the seven sons of Saul, bound 
and pierced, in every possible attitude of crucifixion, and hanging 
dead, dying, or tortured aloft, while Rizpah, a strong virago, fought 
with the vultures below. There was St. Sebastian, after his first 
martyrdom, with all the apparatus of death about him, appearing 
before the Roman Emperor, and feigning that he had risen from the 
tomb. Nor was the grave permitted to keep its secrets; but in one 
picture, and that by one of the most serious of the French painters, 
M. Laurens, a dead man was shown dragged from his coffin, and set 
up to answer at a mock trial for the acts he had done in life. A 
powerful picture by M. Sylvestre, which gained the Prix du Salon in 
1876, and now hangs in the Luxembourg, represented Locusta trying 
upon the person of a slave, in the presence of Nero,'the poison pre- 
pared for Britannicus. On the floor the dying man had flung himself 
in horrible convulsions, while the murderers looked quietly down 
upon him. In all this class of work, however, M. P. P. L. Glaize 
carried off the palm with his ‘ Conjuration of Roman Youths,’ in which 
the conspirators were ratifying their oath by drinking the blood of a 
slain man, whose hideous figure, with all the ghastly detail necessary 
to explain the subject, was a prominent object in the composition. 

It is pleasant to find that in this year’s Salon such work as this 
is far less obtrusive than in previous exhibitions,’ while pictures and 
statues conceived with earnest feeling and carried out in a poetic 
manner, it is by no means impossible to find. At the same time the 
criticism offered above applies to a very large extent ; the subjects of 
many of the most important pictures are dealt with without any 
regard for the dignity or pathos which might be given to their 
treatment, and this want makes itself all the more felt the higher 
the technical qualities displayed. Thus, to take a very conspicuous 
instance, the ‘ Flagellation of our Lord,’ by M. Bouguereau, is one of 
the great pictures of this year. In composition and drawing, and 
especially in finish, the work takes a high place; but in the case of 
the principal figure the artist seems to have had no other aim but 
that of portraying the extremity of physical suffering. The form of 
the Christ hangs from fastenings round the upstretched arms, and would 
but for them sink helplessly upon the floor ; the body is bent inwards 
to avoid the blows, and the head hangs back. The representation of 
any figure in miserable agony like this would be wholly painful ; but 
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when we attempt to realise for a moment what this scene must have 
been, and remember the noble and pathetic treatment of it by the 
Italian masters, we are amazed that one of the foremost painters in 
France should give us such a representation of the sufferer. Nor can 
he’ be justified on the plea of realism. A Roman scourging was 
severe, but a brave man could bear it without that agonised con- 
tortion of the body which is all that can be seen in M. Bouguereau’s 
figure ; and even if some such violent gesture were demanded by the 
subject, the expression of the head might surely be used to restore 
dignity to the whole. Yet it is precisely here that the painter sur- 
renders most completely all attempt to represent the character of 
Christ. Looking at the subject from the merely human point of 
view, how is it possible in that head flung wildly back, and those 
eyes turned up under half-closed eyelids with a ghastly expression, 
to recognise the man of whom it is written, that not many hours 
before, at his simple profession of himself, ‘I am he,’ armed men had 
gone backward and fallen to the ground ! 

The same kind of remark applies to another prominent work of 
this year’s Salon, the ‘Job’ of M. Bonnat. If this were merely an 
academic study of an old man, nothing could be said about it but 
that it is very ugly. But with what sense of congruity can we 
connect this nearly naked figure, under a strong studio light, which 
brings into relief every tendon and vein and every fold of skin on 
the emaciated form, with one of the grandest forms in the literature 
of the world ? 

And if these powerful and learnedly-handled pictures fail so 
utterly in dignity of expression, no less unfortunate is the French 
school in its effort to deal with Greek subjects. Paris possesses 
some of the masterpieces of ancient art, but it is not easy to find a 
trace of true classical feeling at the yearly Salon. The noble example 
of Ingres and David seems entirely lost, and classical subjects are at 
present chosen for the most part as convenient cloaks for modern 
indecency. 

For instance, even M. Gérome’s masterly picture of ‘ Phryne 
Before her Judges’ misses the true sentiment of the scene. The 
moral of it, as it is described to us by Greek writers, is simply the 
powerful effect of pure beauty upon the Athenian mind; an effect 
which was produced on other memorable occasions, and which had 
nothing in it connected with sensual appetite. Phryne was a 
courtesan, but it was not as a courtesan that she appeared on this 
occasion. She seemed, we are told, to be some priestess of Aphrodite, 
and struck a superstitious awe into the beholders. Her attitude, we 
may be sure, was one of conscious power rather than of shamefaced 
shrinking, as M. Géréme has represented it. The picture, in other 
words, is modern, not Greek, in sentiment. 

A most astonishing example of the extent to which it is possible 
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to travesty a fine classical motive, is to be found in a ‘ Bacchus and 
Ariadne,’ by M. Ranvier, in this year’s Salon. Here,. the figure of 
‘ Ariadne,’ who is making a pretence of being asleep, is only saved 
from being seriously offensive because we cannot imagine it to 
represent anything but a French soubrette. 

Beautiful too in finish and in composition of line and light-and- 
shade, as is the ‘ Birth of Venus,’ by M. Bouguereau, the great 
ornament of last year’s Salon and now in the Luxembourg, we miss 
in it the old Greek simplicity. Any look of self-consciousness, any 
air of being observed and thinking how one appears, is out of place 
in a mythological subject. The Venus and the attendant nymphs of 
M. Bouguereau are Frenchwomen, not creatures of the primeval 
religion of ancient Greece. It may be said generally on this subject 
that in France with the exception of Ingres’ pure and graceful figure, 
‘La Source,’ now happily in the Louvre, it would be difficult to find 
the naked female form dealt with in that classical simplicity which 
in Mr. Poynter’s work is so admirable, and which alone renders it a 
fit subject for treatment in modern art. M. Bouguereau’s group of 
water nymphs, which gained a medal in 1878, though on the whole 
purely conceived and drawn with exquisite grace, and fortunate 
moreover in some simple poses which looked like studies from models 
resting, was utterly ruined, so far as feeling goes, by the introduction 
of two male figures peeping through a bush, and the detestable ex- 
pression of one of the nymphs who had caught sight of them. 

In the above remarks the modern French school has been re- 
garded mainly with reference to its choice of subjects and its treat- 
ment of religious and classical themes. If it has been necessary to 
point to a great want on the one hand of dignity, on the other of 
simplicity, in such treatment, and to a morbid delight in scenes of 
horror which marks some of its ablest painters, it must at once be 
added that there are other points of view from which we must regard 
work of this kind with the highest respect. English pictures may as 
arule give more pleasure and exercise a more wholesome influence 
than those of France; but we must not forget that they are mostly on 
a small scale, and even then are often not altogether free from faults 
in the matter of drawing, tone, and perspective, which would be pain- 
fully apparent were the size of the work increased. There are not a 
few English painters, whose work has beauty and true poetic value, 
who would be helpless before those vast canvasses upon which young 
French artists can set to work at once with vigour and correctness. 
It is easy, for instance, to call such work as M. Doré’s ‘ theatrical.’ 
It means something, however, to be able to carry out without any 
appearance of hesitation or confusion works on such a colossal scale ; 
and it is something of which English art students have very often 


but little idea. 
It means, in the first place, long application to artistic study 
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over a wide field; and next the knowledge of sound methods of work, 
and of all the various matters which go to the making up of a picture. 
How various and how important these are—what thorough mastery 
of perspective, what knowledge of costume and of architecture, what 
ingenuity in the mechanical appliances of the studio, are required 

‘ for these great works—-is hardly realised among art students on this 
side of the Channel, but is understood down to the smallest detail in 
France. 

This is no doubt partly due to the painstaking character and love 
of method of the people ; but it is also to a great extent the result 
of long tradition. Notwithstanding the social storms that have swept 
over France, art has there had a more unbroken history than any- 
where else in Europe. Through Nicholas Poussin, who spent much of 
his life at Rome in ardent study of Raffaelle and the ancients, the 
French school is linked on to the schools of Italy. It was Le Brun, 
however, at one time a pupil of Poussin, who gave to French art its 
distinctive character. A man of masculine genius and untiring 
industry, Le Brun found no canvas too large, no space of time too 
short, for his vigorous compositions and rapid execution; and the 
example he set has been kept before the eyes of French students ever 
since. It is true that art in France, like literature, had its period 
of pettiness, which succeeded to the days of the ‘grand style;’ but 
at the close of the eighteenth century we find the same sort of power 
displayed in the works of David and his pupils, and of that splendid 
but short-lived genius, Géricault. From that time there has been an 
unbroken tradition of good, methodical work in the French school, 
which has won for it the position it holds in Europe. 

The character of French art is best described by the word 
‘academic.’ By this is meant that it stands at the opposite pole to an 
art which closely follows Nature like that of England. An academic 
school rests on traditions, and educates its students to abide by certain 
laws and methods, A school like the English, on the contrary, sends 
its pupils directly to Nature, and leaves them to deal with the im- 
pressions they receive in a spirit of individuality. There are here, 
of course, strong and weak points on each side. There is no intention 
in the present article unduly to depreciate academic methods. In 
our own country genius, unhampered by tradition, has in a Shake- 
speare, a Turner, a Shelley, achieved such splendid results that we 
are perhaps inclined to undervalue the aids of rule and system in the 
domain of art. But by these aids is secured a result of no small im- 
portance—a certain general level of excellence all through a school. 
They cannot supply the place of genius; but they can obviate the 
blunders and mishaps to which, as some modern English pictures may 
teach us, individuality without true genius is liable. 

Now this is the strong point of the French school. It is not too 
much to say that of all the part of the artist’s work which can be 
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dJearned, it has a mastery. For the points of excellence which go to 
produce a work of art may be divided roughly into two sets, of which 
one is a matter of training, and the other a matter of taste and natural 
sensibility. To begin with, there are the academic qualities, which 
comprise the power to draw correctly, and in such a way as to exhibit 
structure ; to model, or give solidity by light and shade; to put a 
scene in perspective and represent distance by changes in size and 
strength of tone; to group masses together so that each helps the 
effect of the others; to lead the eye of the spectator to the right 
point in the composition, and to make the picture tell its story, 
while every accessory works in with the idea of the whole. These are 
points which training enables the student to master. On the other 
side are those qualities which must to a great extent depend upon his 
individual genius. Foremost among these is a sense of beauty. 
Then comes the power of rendering expression ; and under this head 
may be included a fine appreciation of form as distinct from mere 
correct drawing, for it is by very subtle changes in line that a figure 
is made to look noble or the reverse. Next there is the eye for colour, 
which: seems of all the artist’s stock-in-trade the most distinctly a 
gift of nature ; and lastly we have what is perhaps the rarest as well 
as the finest of all artistic qualities, the power of fine handling in 
painting. Painting is not the mere representation of solid forms by 
the use of the brush instead of the chalk. It involves an exquisite 
lightness and dexterity of hand, by which solidity is expressed with 
crisp touches laid on side by side, leaving the whole texture open. 
The true painter avoids mixing up his shades upon his palette, but 
breaks pure tints one into the other with rapid, unerring touch. 
Looked at closely each passage seems a sort of mist of blending hues, 
but a little way off it assumes its proper local colour, while in each of 
these patches of local colour the painter’s skill has introduced a hint 
of all the rest. What painting means, in fact, is all that loving care 
in handiwork which makes a fine passage of colour by Titian, Rey- 
nolds, or Millais, as full of charm as a song of Shakespeare. 

If the first set of these qualities has been mastered by the French, 
we may fairly claim for English artists a great natural feeling for 
some of the latter. The knowledge and skill of our neighbours, 
though often thrown away upon repulsive subjects, give much power 
to their treatment of scenes which appeal to their best emotions ; 
while the freedom and grace of the English, though often wasted on 
frivolous themes, produces in works like Mr. Millais’ ‘ Huguenot’ a 
result of high poetic value. The love of the French painters for 
scenes of death has been already noticed. In some pictures, where 
what is dwelt upon is not the horror but the calm of death, the air of 
mastery in the work gives it at once a high position. There was, for 
instance, in the Exhibition of 1878 a picture by M. Laurens of the 
Austrian staff-officers before the dead body of Marceau—a very solemn 
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and noble representation of the respect of brave men for a brave 
enemy. Still finer, perhaps, was ‘The Body of Caesar’ by M. Rixens 
in the Salon of 1876. The corpse was being borne along by three 
slaves through empty streets. It was difficult to know which to 
udmire most—the drawing and composition of the figures, or the air of 
impressive stillness over the scene. The striking picture of M. 
Moreau de Tours in this year’s Salon of the death in battle of La Tour 
d’Auvergne well sustains comparison with these. 

Such works do not, however, admit of much beauty in the treat- 
ment, and beauty is just the quality most difficult to find in French 
art. It is not to be seen in their portraits of women and children, 
which are, as a rule, hard and unpleasing ; not seldom, as is the case 
this year with the work of M. Carolus Duran, pictures rather of a 
costume than of a person. It is not to be found in the nude figures 
of a pseudo-classical type, which are as plentiful this year as ever. 
There is about these a want of any fine feeling for form, and the small 
waists of the Parisian modiste appear instead of the more simple 
line from shoulder to hip of the Greek statues. In this respect 
England possesses in Mr. Poynter a finer draughtsman than France 
can boast, notwithstanding all the delicacy and precision of the 
pencil of M. Bouguereau. Even the work of M. Meissonier, of which 
it is impossible to speak without high admiration for its power 
of conveying subtle expression and its inimitable finish, makes 
little effort after beauty, and possesses no imaginative or poetic 
quality. 

It is but fair to say that this year’s Salon shows more endeavour after 
expression and beauty than has been visible before. In the picture of 
Charles VI. and Odette by M. Zier, there is much pathos in the head 
of the unfortunate king as it lies helplessly upon the bosom of the 
young girl who is supporting him; though the painter has failed in 
the more difficult task of rendering the face of Odette. The two 
pictures of M. Cazin, ‘ Ismaél’ and ‘ Tobie,’ are full of feeling, though 
this effect may be in great part due to the extreme slightness of the 
painting. The face of Hagar is hidden; but the boy Ishmael looks 
up at her with a good deal of wistful longing and at the same time 
tenderness for her sorrow, while the loneliness of the wanderers in the 
desert is admirably expressed. It is, however, in the pictures of M. 
Laugée and M. Laugée fils that French art shows its most interesting 
side—pictures of peasant life, painted in thorough sympathy with 
the poor, and without any carelessness for the beauty which is quite 
compatible with true realism. With these may be compared the 
expressive but rather melancholy pictures of M. Jules Breton, who 
appeals perhaps more readily to English sympathies than any other 
foreign artist. The fault in these works is the same that may be 
observed in the painting of the last-named artists; they are very low 
in tone, with the result that the shadows are too dark to please an 
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English painter, and the colour is laid on with a somewhat heavy 
hand. 

This last is a very general defect among the French. Though 
they possess in M. Meissonier a painter of matchless precision of 
touch, a great part of whose work has a brightness which is beyond 
all praise, they seem, both in historical pictures and in landscape and 
portraiture, to be content with a dull, monotonous style of painting 
which is the thing the English make most effort to avoid. The 
reason of this is not far to seek. Owing to their academic training 
the French can make up their minds exactly what to do and how to 
do it. Every object in their pictures looks solid and in its proper 
place. At the first glance the work can be seen to be right. A 
second look makes us, however, conscious -that it wants just that 
character which gives their charm to works like those of our Scotch 
landscape painters. It is not, as these are, the expression of delight 
in Nature. Our students, only half educated as they may seem when 
judged by foreign standards, respond with genuine enthusiasm to the 
beauty of the world about them. Their works are like poems; they 
do them because they cannot help it. The colour, the brightness, the 
delicacy, the myriad complexities of Nature touch them with true 
delight and wonder, and in an artless way they set themselves down 
to copy them. The French student knows that he must keep his 
picture, as it is said, ‘together,’ and down go the high lights, which 
in nature sparkle from point to point and fall often where the artist 
does not want them. He is anxious to secure solidity, and can do 
this in brown and white; so he sets no store by colour. He has to 
cover large spaces of canvas, and has no time to bestow on care in the 
mere handling of pigment. The result is that a French composition 
looks often better as an engraving than in its original form; and it is 
with a sense of disappointment that we come to see French pictures 
which have been familiar to us in reproductions. 

There has been no attempt in the present article to survey the 
whole field of French and English art, but only to touch upon a few 
of the strong and weak points in each. There is more intellect, more 
power to grasp a large subject, more command of the technical side 
of art in France than in our own country. Our artists possess, on 
the other hand, natural gifts which have already won for our school a 
high position in Europe. We may assume that to English painting 
will always belong those qualities which have here been claimed for 
it. A great work of art demands, however, something more than 
these ; and it is here, in the conception and working out of subjects, 
that our art is weak. At the same time this very weakness springs 
in a way from what is best in it. It results mainly from that loving 
study of nature which marks our young painters. Their ideal in 
work is to follow out all the intricate markings, catch all the subtle 
gradations of hue, insome natural object. Such patient, self-forgetful 
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labour as they will bestow on bits of foreground is an end in itself, 
and brings its own reward ; those who give themselves up to it are 
not unnaturally careless of ‘ideas’ and ‘ high art,’ and the ‘ traditions 
of the ancients.’ Upon this subject Mr. Poynter makes some most 
valuable remarks in his recently published Lectures on Art, where he 
administers a robust rebuke to any sentimental dwelling on leaves 
and flowers, and insists upon the view, which all experience confirms, 
that nothing great in art can be achieved without imagination and 
thought. 

We are said, however, to be an unimaginative people. The 
generation that has seen the enchanted canvasses of Turner in their 
first freshness, whose patriarchs have stood by the newly-made graves 
of Shelley and of Keats, and who still listen, in the voice of John 
Ruskin, to the utterance of one of the most ideal and aspiring spirits 
that has adorned literature, need not trouble itself much about this 
imputation. Nor can there be really wanting to English painters 
that capacity for great work which the men of our nation have shown, 
and are showing in a hundred different fields. There is imagination 
enough in the English to rise to the height of any conception, and 
intellect enough to carry it out with perfect mastery. What is needed 
is the sort of system that they have in France, and the very want 
of it, with the consequent weakness of our technique, might well 
inspire some of our leading painters to become the founders of such 
a tradition. What modern art requires is an example of work which 
shall be as strong as that of the French and beautiful with all the 
poetic feeling and delicate handling of the English school of Nature— 
work too which shall be the expression of delight in what is pure and 
lovely, and of good report, and shall have about it, in the often quoted 
words of Plato, ‘ the effluence from noble deeds, like a breeze that 
wafteth health from salubrious places.’ 

GERARD BaLpwin Brown. 





A STRANGER IN AMERICA, 


No person could be more completely a stranger than I was in 
America. After being interested in American history and public 
affairs from my youth, I saw the country for the first time in 
August last. Being born in Midland England, I had more English 
insularity of thought than most of my countrymen; and having a 
certain wilfulness of opinion, which few shared at home, and proba- 
bly fewer abroad, I had little to recommend me in the United States. 
Years ago I knew some publicists there of mark and character, but 
that was before the great war in which many of them perished. My 
friend Horace Greeley was dead, Lloyd Garrison was gone, with both 
of whom I had spent well-remembered days. Theodore Parker, the 
‘ Jupiter of the pulpit,’ as Wendell Phillips calls him, paid me a visit 
in England before he went to Florence to die. To me, therefore, it 
was contentment enough to walk unknown through some of America’s 
marvellous cities, and into the not less wondrous space which lies be- 
yond them. 

For one who has seen but half a great continent, and that but 
for a short period, to write a book about the country would be 
certainly absurd. At the same time, to have been in a new world for 
three months and be unable to give any account whatever of it 
would be still more absurd. To pretend to know much is pre- 
sumption—to profess to know nothing is idiocy. A voyager who had 
seen a strange creature in the Atlantic Ocean as he passed it, might 
be able to give only a poor account of it; but if he had seen it every 
day for three months, and even been upon its back, he would be a 
very stupid person if he could give no idea whatever of it. I saw 
America and Canada from Ottawa to Kansas City for that length 
of time, travelling on its lakes and land, and may give some notion, 
at least to those who never were there, of what I observed—not 
of its trades or manufactures, or statistics, or politics, or churches, 
but of the ways, manners, and spirit of the people. 

After all I had read or heard, it seemed to me that there were 
great features of social life there unregarded or misregarded. New 
York itself is a miracle which a large book would not be sufficient 
to explain, When I stepped ashore there, I thought I was in a larger 
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Rotterdam ; when I found my way to the Broadway, it seemed to me 
as though I was in Paris, and that Paris had taken to business. 
There were quaintness, grace and gaiety, brightness and grimness, all 
about. The Broadway I thought a Longway, for my first invitation 
in it was to No. 1455. My first days in the city were spent at No. 
1 Broadway, in the Washington Hotel, allured thither by its English 
military and diplomatic associations, going back to the days when 
an Indian war-whoop was possible in the Broadway. At that end, 
you are dazed by a forest of tall telegraphic poles, and a clatter by 
night and day that no pathway of Pandemonium could rival. 
Car-bells, omnibus-bells, drayhorse-bells, railway-bells and loco- 
motives in the air, were resounding night and day. An engineer 
turns off his steam at your bedroom window. When I got up to see 
what was the matter, I found engine No. 99 almost within reach of 
my arm, and the other ninety-eight had been there that morning 
before I awoke. When one day at a railway junction I heard nine 
train-bells being rung by machinery, it sounded as though Dis- 
establishment had occurred, and all the parish churches of England 
were being imported. 

Of all the cities of America, Washington is the most superb in its 
brilliant flashes of space. The drowsy Potomac flows in sight of 
splendid buildings. Washington is the only city I have ever seen 
which no wanton architect or builder can spoil. Erect what they 
will, they cannot obliterate its glory of space. If a man makes a bad 
speech, the audience can retreat ; if he buys a dull book, he need not 
read it—while if a dreary house be erected, three generations living 
near it may spend their melancholy lives in sight of it. If an ar- 
chitect in each city could be hanged now and then, with discrimi- 
nation, what a mercy it would be to mankind! Washington at least 
is safe. One Sunday morning I went tothe church, which is attended 
by the President and Mrs. Hayes, to hear the kind of sermon preached 
in their presence. But the walk through the city was itself a 
sermon. I never knew all the glory of sunlight in this world until 
then. The clear, calm sky seemed hundreds of miles high. Over 
dome and mansion, river and park, streets and squares, the sunlight 
shed what appeared to my European eyes an unearthly beauty. I 
lingered in it until I was late at church. The platform occupied 
by preachers in America more resembles an altar than our pulpit, 
and the freedom of action and grace in speaking I thought greater 
than among us. The sermon before the President was addressed to 
young men, and was remarkably wise, practical, definite, and in- 
spiring ; but the transition of tone was, at times, more abrupt and less 
artistic than in other eminent American preachers whom I had the 
pleasure to hear. 

Niagara Falls I saw by sunlight, electric light, and by moonlight, 
without thinking much of them—until walking on the American 
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side I came upon the Niagara River, which I had never heard of. 
Of course water must come from somewhere to feed the Falls—I 
knew that; but I had never learned from guide-books that its 
coming was anything remarkable. When, however, I saw a mighty 
mountain of turbulent water as wide as the eye could reach, a 
thousand torrents rushing as it were from the clouds, splashing and 
roaring down to the great Falls, I thought the idea of the Deluge 
must have begun there. No aspect of nature ever gave me such a 
sense of power and terror. I feared to remain where I stood. The 
frightful waters seemed alive. When I went back to the Canadian 
side I thought as much of Niagara as anyone—had I seen the Duke 
of Argyll’s recent published ‘ Impressions’ of them (he also discovered 
the Niagara Rapids) before I went there, I should have approached 
Niagara Falls with feelings very different from those with which I 
first saw them. 

In the Guildhall, London, I have seen City orators point their 
merchant audience to the statues of great men there, and appeal to 
the historic glories of the country. Such an audience would respond 
as though they had some interest in the appeal—feeling, however, 
that these things more concerned the ‘ great families’ who held the 
country, whom they make rich by their industry, who looked down 
upon them as buttermen or tallow-chandlers. No orator addressing 
the common people employs these historic appeals to them. The 
working class who are enlisted in the army, flogged and sent out to be 
shot, that their fathers may find their way to the poorhouse, under 
their hereditary rulers, are not so sensible of the glory of the country. 
The working men, as a rule, have no substantial interest in the 
national glory: I mean those of them whose lot it is to supplicate 
for work, and who have to establish trades’ unions to obtain adequate 
payment for it. Yet I well know that England has things to be 
proud of which America cannot rival.! At the same time we have, 
as Lord Beaconsfield discerned, ‘Two Nations’ living side by side in 
this land. What is wanted is that they shall be one in equity of means, 
knowledge, and pride. Nothing surprised me more than to see the 
parks of New York, abutting Broadway, without a fence around the 
greensward. A million unresting feet passed by them, and none 
trampled on the delicate grass—while, in England, Board Schools 
put up a prison wall around them, so that poor children cannot see a 
flower girl go by in the streets; and the back windows of the houses 
of mechanics in Lambeth remain blocked up, whereby no inmate can 
look on a green tree in the Palace grounds. In Florence, in 
Northampton, where the Holyoke mountain? looks on the ever- 

’ Americans are not lacking in generous admissions herein, as any one may see 
in William Winter’s 7ripy to England. The reader must go far to find more 
graceful pages of appreciation of the historic, civic, and scenic beauties of this 


country. 
2 In an historic churchyard at the bottom of the mountain is the grave of Mary 
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winding Connecticut River, as elsewhere, there are thousands of 
mansions to be seen without a rail around their lawns. Acres of 
plantations lie unenclosed between the beautiful houses, where a 
crowd of wanderers might rest unchallenged, and watch mountain, 
river, and sky. In England if an indigent wanderer sat down on 
house-ground or wayside, the probability is a policeman would come 
and look at him—the farmer would come and demand what he wanted, 
and the relieving officer would suggest to him that he had better 
pass on to his own parish. In England the whole duty of man, 
as set down in the workman’s catechism, is to find out upon how 
little he can live. In America the workman sets himself to find 
out how much he ought to have to live upon, equitably compared 
with what falls to other classes. He does not see exactly how to 
get it when he has found out the amount. Co-operative equity alone 
can show him that. No doubt workmen are better off in any civi- 
lised country than workmen were one hundred or two hundred years 
ago. Soare the rich. The workmen whom I addressed in America 
I counselled not to trouble about comparisons as to their condition, 
but to remember that there is but one rule for rich and poor, work- 
men and employer—namely, that each should be free to get all he 
honestly can. A wholesome distinction of America is that industry 
alone is universally honourable there, and has good chances. There are 
no common people there, in the English sense. When speaking in 
the Cooper Institute, New York, I was reminded that the audience 
would resent being so addressed. Every man in America feels as 
though he owns the country, because the charm of recognised 
equality and the golden chances of ownership have entered his mind. 
He is proud of the statues and the public buildings. The great 
rivers, the trackless prairies, the regal mountains, all seem his. Even 
the steep kerb-stones of New York and Boston, which brought me 
daily distress, I was asked to admire—for some reason yet unknown to 
me. In England nobody says to the visitor or foreigner when he first 
meets him, What do you think of England? The people do not 
feel that they own the country, or have responsible control over it. 
The country is managed by somebody else. Not even Members of 
Parliament know when base treaties are made in the nation’s name, 
and dishonouring wars are entered into, which the lives and earnings 
of their constituents may be confiscated to sustain. All that our repre- 
sentatives can tell us is that that is an affair of the Crown. In 


Pynchon, the wife of Elizur Holyoke, the early English settler, whose name the 
mountain bears. Among the commonly feeble epitaphs of churchyards hers is. re- 
markable for its grace and vigour. It says: 

She who lies here was, while she stood, 

A very glory of womanhood. 


- § The Rev. R. Heber Newton said to me, ‘ Remember, Mr. Holyoake, we have no 
“common people ” in America. We may have a few uncommon ones.’ : 
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America there is no Crown, and the people are kings and they know 
it. I had not landed on the American shores an hour, before I be- 
came aware that I was in a new nation, animated by a new life which 
I had never seen. I was three days in the train going from Ottawa 
to Chicago. It was my custom to spend a part of every day in the 
cosy smoking saloon of the car, with its red velvet seats, and bright 
spacious-mouthed braziers for receiving lights or ashes. My object 
was to study in detail the strange passengers who joined us. Being 
on the railway there practically but one class and one fare, 
the gentleman and the workman, the lady and the mechanic’s wife, 
sit together without hesitation or diffidence. A sturdy unspeaking 
man, who seemed to be a mechanic, was generally in the smoking 
saloon. He never spoke, except to say ‘Would I take his seat?’ 
when he thought I was incommoded by a particularly fat passenger 
by my side. ‘It will suit me quite as well to smoke outside the 
car, he would civilly say, if I objected to putting him to incon- 
venience. On the morning of the third day, he and I only were 
sitting together. Wishing to find out whether he could or would 
talk, I asked him, ‘ How far are we from Chicago?’ He looked at me 
with sudden amazement. Black stubbly hair covered his face (which 
had been unshaven for days, an unusual thing with Americans). At 
my. question every stubble seemed to start up as he laid his 
hand on my knee, and said, ‘ Have you never been to Chicago ?’ 
‘How could I?’ I replied; ‘I am an Englishman travelling 
from London in order to see it.’ All at once, looking at me with 
pity and commiseration, his little deep black eyes glistening like 
glow-worms in the night of his dark face, he exclaimed, laying 
his hand now on my shoulder, that his words might be more expres- 
sive, ‘Sir, Chicago is the boss city of the Universe,’ evidently 
thinking that I might make some futile attempt to compare it with 
some city of this world. Afterwards I learned that this electric 
admirer of Chicago was the brakesman of the train. Yet this 
man, who had probably driven into the fiery city a thousand times, 
had as much delight in it, and as much pride in it,as though he 
were the owner of it. I soon found that it would not be a 
wise thing for a stranger to be of a different opinion. As I rode into 
Chicago three hours later, I thought I had never seen such a lumber- 
ing, dingy, ramshackle, crowded, tumultuous, boisterous outside of a 
city before. When asked my opinion again, amid the roar of cars 
and hurricane of every kind of wagons and vehicles, I framed one 
from which I never departed, namely, that considering the short time 
in which Chicago had been built and rebuilt, it was the most miracu- 
lous city I had ever seen. This opinion was silent on many details, 
and the acumen of an American questioner is not easily foiled, but 
as I admitted something ‘ miraculous’ about the place my opinion 
was tolerated, as fulfilling essential conditions. And when I came 
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to see Chicago’s wondrous streets of business, its hotels in which 
populations of twenty ordinary English parishes would be lost, its 
splendid avenues, its fine, noble, far-spreading parks, and Lake 
Michigan stretching out like a sea on the city horders—it did seem 
to me a ‘miraculous city,’ quite apart from the happy days I spent 
there, as the guest of Mr. Charlton, of the Chicago and Alton railway, 
who travelled with me through Canada and half America, that I 
might see, without cost or care, the civic and natural marvels of the 
two countries. 

The first hour I was in New York, one, in friendly care for my 
reputation as a stranger, said to me, ‘ Mind, if you get run over, do 
not complain—if you can articulate—as it will go against you on the 
inquest. In America we run over anybody in the way, and if you 
are knocked down it will be considered your fault.’ In America 
self-help (honest and sometimes dishonest) is a characteristic. In 
Germany apprentices were required to travel to acquire different 
modes of working. If young Englishmen could be sent a couple of 
years to take part in American business, they would come back much 
improved. An eminent English professor, whom I lately asked 
whether it would not do this country good if we could get our peers 
to emigrate, answered, ‘No doubt, if you could smarten some of 
them up a bit first.’ Everywhere in America you hear the injunc- 
tion ‘Hold on!’ In every vessel and car there are means provided 
for doing it: for unless a man falls upon his feet—if he does fall 
—he finds people too busy to stop and pick him up. The nation 
is in commotion. Life in America is a battle and a march. Free- 
dom has set the race on fire—freedom, with the prospect of property. 
Americans are a nation of men who have their own way, and do 
very well with it. It is the only country where men are men in 
this sense, and the unusualness of the liberty bewilders many, who 
do wrong things in order to be sure they are free to do something. 
This error is mostly made by new-comers, to whom freedom is a 
novelty ; and it is only by trying eccentricity that they can test the 
unwonted sense of their power of self-disposal. But as liberty grows 
into a habit, one by one the experimenters become conscious of the 
duty of not betraying the precious possession, by making it repulsive. 
Perhaps self-assertion seems a little in excess of international require- 
ments. Many ‘citizens’ give a stranger the impression that they do 
think themselves equal to their superiors, and superior to their equals ; 
yet all of them are manlier than they would be through the am- 
bition of each to be equals of anybody else. 

The effect of American inspiration on Englishmen was strikingly 
evident. I met workmen in many cities whom I had known in 
former years in England. They were no longer the same men. 
Here their employers seldom or never spoke to them,° and the work- 

5 Long years ago, when I first knew Rochdale, workmen at Mr. Bright’s mills 
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men were rather glad, as they feared the communication would relate 
to a reduction of wages. They thought it hardly prudent to look a 
foreman or overseer in the face. Masters are more genial, as a rule, 
in these days; but in the days when last I visited these workmen at 
their homes in Lancashire, it never entered into their heads to intro- 
duce me to their employers. But when I met them in America they 
instantly proposed to introduce me to the mayor of the city. This 
surprised me very much; for when they were in England they could 
not have introduced me to the relieving-officer of their parish, with any 
advantage to me, had I needed to know him. These men were still 
workmen, and they did introduce me to the mayor as ‘a friend of 
theirs ;’ and in an easy, confident manner, as one gentleman would 
speak to another, they said, ‘ they should be obliged if he would show 
me the civic features of the city.’ The mayor would do so, order 
his carriage, and with the most pleasant courtesy take me to every 
place of interest. To this hour I do not know whom I wondered at 
most—the men or the mayor. In some cases the mayor was him- 
self a manufacturer, and it was a pleasure to see that the men were 
as proud of the mayor as they were of the city. 

One day a letter came, inviting me to Chautauqua Lake, saying 
that if I would allow it to be said that I would come to a Conven- 
tion of Liberals there, many other persons would go there to meet 
me, and then I should see everybody at once. I answered that it was 
exactly what I wanted—‘ to see everybody at once.’ In England we 
think a good deal of having to go ten miles into the country to hold 
a public meeting ; but knowing Americans were more enterprising, I 
expected I should have to go seventeen miles there. When the day 
arrived and I asked for a ticket for Chautauqua Lake, the clerk, 
looking at the money I put down, said, ‘Do you know you are seven 
hundred miles from that place?’ Having engaged to speak in the 
‘ Parker Memorial Hall’ to the Twenty-eighth Congregational Church 
of Boston the next Sunday, there was no escape from a journey of four- 
teen hundred miles in the meantime, and I made it. At Chautauqua 
was a sight I had neverseen. A hall, looking out on to the great lake, 
as full of amateur philosophers and philosopheresses—all with their 
heads full of schemes. There were at least a hundred persons, each with 
an armful or reticule-full of first principles, ready written out, for the 
government of mankind in general. It was clear to me that the 
Government at Washington will never be in the difficulty we were 
when Lord Hampton had only ten minutes in which to draw up for us 
a new Constitution—our Cabinet not having one on hand. If Presi- 
dent Hayes is ever in want of a policy, he will find a good choice at 


used to tell me with pride, that he was not like other employers. He not only in- 
quired about them, but of them; and to this day they will stop him in the mill yard 
and ask his advice in personal difficulties, when they are sure of willing and friendly 
counsel from him. 
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Chautauqua Lake. My ancient friend Louis Masquerier had the 
most systematic scheme:there of all of them. I knew it well, for the 
volume explaining it was. dedicated to me. He had mapped out the 
whole globe into small Homestead parallelograms. An ingenious 
friend (Dr. Hollick) had kindly completed the scheme for him one 
day when it was breaking down. He pointed out to Masquerier that 
there was a little hitch at the poles—where the meridian lines con- 
verge, which rendered perfect squares difficult to arrange there. 
This was quite unforeseen by the Homestead artificer. The system 
could not give way, that was clear; and nature was obstinate at the 
poles. So it was suggested that Masquerier should set apart the 
spaces at the poles to be planted with myrtle, sweet-briar, roses, and 
other aromatic plants, which might serve to diffuse a sweet scent 
over the Homesteads otherwise covering the globe. The inventor 
adopted the compromise, and thus the difficulty was, as Paley says, 
‘gotten over;’ and if Arctic explorers in the future should be sur- 
prised at finding a fragrant garden at the North Pole, they will know 
how it came there. In Great Britain, where a few gentlemen 
consider it their province to make religion, politics, and morality for 
the people, it is counted ridiculous presumption that common 
persons should attempt to form opinions upon these subjects for 
themselves. I know the danger to progress brought about by those 
whom Colonel Ingersoll happily calls its ‘Fool Friends.’ Never- 
theless, to me this humble and venturous activity of thought at 
Chautauqua was a welcome sight. Eccentricity is better than the 
deadness of mind. Out of the crude form of an idea the perfect 
idea comes in time. From a boy I have been myself of Butler’s 
opinion that— 

Reforming schemes are none of mine, 

To mend the world’s a great design, 

Like he who toils in little boat 

To tug to him the ship afloat. 


Nevertheless, since I am in the ship as much as others, and have to 
swim or sink with it, I am at least concerned to know on what 
principles, and to what port, it is being steered; and those are mere 
ballast who do not try to find as much out. Dr. Erasmus Darwin’s 
definition of a fool was ‘one who never tried an experiment.’ In this 
sense there is hardly a fool in America—while the same sort of per- 
sons block up the streets in England—newspapers of note are 
published to encourage them to persevere in their imbecility, and 
they have the largest representation in Parliament of any class in 
the kingdom. Everybody knows that no worse misfortune can 
happen to a man here than to have a new idea; while in America a 
man is not thought much of if he has not one on hand. 

Yet a visitor soon sees that everything is not perfect in America, 
and its thinkers and statesmen know it as well as we do. But 
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they cannot improve everything ‘right away.’ We do not do that 
in England. In America I heard men praised as ‘level-headed,’ 
without any regard to their being moral-headed. I heard men called 
‘smart’ who were simply rascals. Then I remembered that we had 
judges who gave a few months’ imprisonment to a bank director who 
had plundered a thousand families, and five years’ penal servitude to 
a man who had merely struck a lord. In Chicago you can get a cup 
of good coffee without chicory at Race’s served on a marble table, with 
cup and saucer not chipped, and a clean serviette, for five cents. Yet 
you have to pay anywhere for having your shoes blacked 400 per cent. 
more than in London. The Government -there will give you 160 
acres of land, with trees upon it enough to build a small navy; and 
they charged me three shillings in Chicago for a light walking-stick 
which could be had in London for sixpence. All sorts of things cheap 
in England are indescribably dear in America. Protection must be 
a good thing for somebody: if the people like it, it is no business 
of ours. We have, I remembered, something very much like it at 
home. We are a nation of shopkeepers, and the shopkeeper’s interest 
is to have customers ; yet until lately we taxed every purchaser who 
came into a town. If he walked in, which meant that he was poor 
and not likely to buy anything, the turnpike was free to him ; but, if 
he came on horseback, which implied that he had money in his 
pocket, we taxed his horse; and if he came in a carriage, which im- 
plied possession of still larger purchasing power, we taxed every wheel 
of his carriage to encourage him to keep away. One day I said, that 
to this hour, our Chancellor of the Exchequer taxes every person who 
travels by railway, every workman going to offer his labour, every 
employer seeking hands, every merchant who travels to buy or sell: 
in an industrial country we tax every man who moves about in our 
trains. Englishmen, who had been out of this country twenty years, 
could not believe this. When they found that I was the Chairman of a 
Committee who had yet to agitate for free trade in locomotion in 
England, they were humiliated and ashamed that England had still 
to put up with the incredible impost. Many things I had heard 
spoken of as absurd among Uncle Sam’s people, seemed to me less so 
when I saw the conditions which have begotten their unusualness. 
Here we regard America as the eccentric seed-land of Spiritism ; but 
when I met the Prairie Schooners,’ travelling into the lone plains of 
Kansas, I could understand that a solitary settler there would be very 
glad to have a spirit or two in his lone log-house. Where no doctors 
can be had, the itinerant medicine-vendor is a welcome visitor, and, pro- 
viding his drugs are harmless, imagination effects a cure—imagination 


‘isthe angel of the mind there. We are apt to think that youths and 


maidens are too self-sufficient in their manners in those parts. They 


7 A long, rickety wagon drawn generally by one horse, carrying the emigrant, 
his family and furniture, in search of a new settlement. 
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could not exist at all in those parts, save for those qualities. We 
regard railways as being recklessly constructed—but a railroad of any 
kind is a mercy if it puts remote settlers in communication with a 
city somehow. If a bridge gives way, like that on the Tay lately 
among us, fewer lives are lost there than would be worn out by walking 
and dragging produce over unbridged distances, and often going with- 
out needful things for the household, because they could not be got. 
In the United States there are newspapers of as great integrity, 
judges as pure, and members of Parliament as clean-handed as in Eng- 
land; but the public indignation at finding it otherwise is nothing like 
so great there as here. John Stuart Mill said that the working classes 
of all countries lied—it being the vice of the slave caste—but English 
working men alone were ashamed of lying, and I was proud to find 
that my countrymen of this class have not lost this latent attribute of 
manliness; and I would rather they were known for the quality of 
speaking the truth, though the devil was looking them square in the 
face, than see them possess any repute for riches, or smartness, without 
it. Far be it from me to suggest that Americans, as a rule, do not 
possess the capacity of truth, but in trade they do not strike you as 
exercising the talent with the same success that they show in many 
other ways. However, there is a certain kind of candour continually 
manifested, which has at least a negative merit. If a ‘smart’ 
American does a crooked thing, he does not pretend that it is straight. 
When I asked what was understood to be the difference between a 
republican and a democrat, I was answered by one of those persons, 
too wise and too pure to be of any use in this world, who profess to 
be of no party—none being good enough for them ; he said, *‘ Repub- 
licans and democrats profess different things, but they both do the 
same.’ ‘Your answer, I replied, ‘comes very near the margin of 
giving me information. What are the different things, I asked, 
‘which they do profess?’ The answer was, ‘ The republicans profess to 
be honest, but the democrats do not even profess that.’ My sympathies, 
I intimated, lay therefore with the republicans, since they who admit 
they know what they ought to be, probably incline to it. However 
impetuous Americans may be, they have one great grace of patience : 
they listen like gentlemen. An American audience, anywhere gathered 
together, make the most courteous listeners in the world. If a 
speaker has only the gift of making a fool of himself, nowhere has he 
so complete an opportunity of doing it. If he has the good fortune 
to be but moderately interesting, and obviously tries in some humble 
way, natural to him, to add to their information, they come to him 
afterwards and congratulate him with Parisian courtesy. At Wash- 
ington, where I spoke at the request of General Mussey and Major 
Ford, and in Cornell University at Ithaca, where, at the request of 
the Acting President Professor, W. C. Russell, I addressed the 
Students Moralities of Co-operative Commerce, there were gentlemen 
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and ladies present who knew more of everything than I did. about 
anything; yet they conveyed to me their impression that I had in 
some way added to their information. Some political colleagues of 
mine have gone to America. In this country they had a bad time of 
it. In the opinion of most official persons of their day, they ought 
to have been in prison; and some narrowly escaped it. In America 
they ultimately ubtained State employment, which here they never 
would have obtained to their latest day. Yet their letters home 
were so disparaging of America, as to encourage all defamers of its 
people and institutions. This incited me to look for every feature of 
discontent. What I saw to the contrary I did not look for—but 
could not overlook when it came upon me. John Stuart Mill I knew 
was at onetime ruined by repudiators in America, but that did not lead 
him to condemn that system of freedom which must lead to public 
honour coming into permanent ascendency. For myself, I am suffici- 
ently a Comtist to think that humanity is greater and sounder than 
any special men ; and believe that great conditions of freedom and self- 
action can alone render possible general progress. Great evils in 
American public life, from which we are free in England, have been 
so dwelt upon here, that the majority of working menwill be as much 
surprised as I was, to find that American life has in it elements of 
progress which we in England lack. Still I saw there were spots in 
the great sun. The certainty of an earthquake every four years in 
England would not more distress us or divert the current of business, 
than the American system of having 100,000 office-holders, liable to 
displacement every Presidential election. Each placeman has, I 
‘ calculate,’ at least nine friends who watch and work to keep him 
where he is. Then there are 100,000 more persons, candidates for 
the offices to be vacated by those already in place. Each of these 
aspirants has on the average as many personal friends who devote 
themselves to getting himinstalled. So there are two millions of the 
most active politicians in the country always battling for places— 
not perhaps regardless altogether of principle: but subordinating the 
assertion of principle to the command of places. The wonder is that 
the progress made in America occurs at all. Colonel Robert Ingersoll, 
during the enchanted days when I was his guest in Washington, ex- 
plained it all to me, and gave reasons for it with the humour and wit 
for which he is unrivalled among public speakers among us: never- 
theless I remain of the same opinion still. This system, although a 
feature of republican administration, is quite distinct from repub- 
lican principle, and has to be changed, though the duration of the 
practice renders it as difficult to alter as it would be to change the 
diet of a nation. 

It would take too long now to recount half the droll instances in 
which our cousins of the new world rise above and fall below our- 
selves. Their habit of interviewing strangers is the most amusing 
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and useful institution conceivable. I have personal knowledge, and 
others more than myself, of visitors to England of whom the public 
never hear. Many would be glad to call upon them and show them 
civility or give them thanks for services they have rendered to public 
progress, elsewhere, in one form or other. But the general public 
never know of their presence. These sojourners among us possess 
curious, often valuable knowledge, and no journalists ask them any 
questions, or announce, or describe them, or inform the town where 
they are to be found. Every newspaper reader in the land might 
be the richer in ideas for their visit, but they pass away with their 
unknown wealth of experience, of which he might have partaken. 
There is no appointment on the press to be more coveted than that 
of being an interviewer to a great journal. The Art of Inter- 
viewing is not yet developed and systematised as it might be. Were 
I asked ‘What is the beginning of wisdom?’ I should answer—‘ It 
is the art of asking questions.’ The world has had but one master 
of the art, and Socrates has had no successor. With foolish questioning 
most persons are familiar—wise questioning is a neglected study. 
The first interviewer who did me the honour to call upon me at the 
Hoffman House in New York, represented a democratic paper of ac- 
knowledged position: being a stranger to the operation of interview- 
ing, I first interviewed the interviewer, and put to him more questions 
than he put to me. When I came to read his report all my part in 
the proceedings recounted was left out. He no doubt knew best what 
would interest the readers of the journal he represented. I told him 
that an English gentleman of political repute was interested in an 
American enterprise, and had asked me to go to North Alabama with 
a view to judge of its fitness for certain emigrants. I put the 
question to him whether in the South generally it mattered what an 
emigrant’s political views were, if he was personally an addition to the 
industrial force and property of the place, observing incidentally that 
I saw somebody had just shot a doctor through the back, who had 
decided views about something. His answer has never passed from 
my memory. It was this:—‘ Well, if a man will make his opinions 
prominent, what can he expect?’ I answered, that might be rather 
hard on me, since though I might not make my opinions ‘ prominent,’ 
they might be thought noticeable, and a censor with a Derringer 
might not discriminate in my favour.* This, however, did not deter 
me from going South. The yellow fever lay in my way at Memphis, 
and I did not feel as though I wanted the yellow fever. I was content 
with going near enough to it to fall in with people who had it, and 


8 We are not without experience somewhat of this kind in England. At Bolton, 
when Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., was lecturing there on the ‘ Cost of the Crown,’ a very 
harmless subject, one of the royalists of the town hurled a brick through the win- 
dow of the hall, intended for the speaker, which killed one of the audience. Sir 
Charles was merely ‘ making his opinions prominent.’ 
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who were fleeing from the infected city. No doubt the rapidity of 
my chatter upon strange topics did confuse some interviewers. Now 
and then I read a report of an interview, and did not know that it 
related to me until I read the title of it. One day I met a wandering 
English gentleman, who had just read an interview with me, when he 
exclaimed, ‘My dear Holyoake! how could you say that?’ when I 
answered, ‘ My dear Verdantson! how could you suppose I ever did 
say it?’ When in remote cities I fell in with interviewers who were 
quite unfamiliar with my ways of thought and speech, I tried the 
experiment of saying exactly the opposite of what I meant. To my 
delight next day I found it had got turned upside down in the writer’s 
mind, and came out exactly right. But I had to be careful with 
whom I did this, for most interviewers were very shrewd and skilful, 
and put me under great obligations for their rendering of what I said.® 
If English press writers interviewed visitors from a country unfamiliar 
to them, they would make as many misconceptions as are ever met 
with in America. I have never known but two men, not Englishmen 
—Mazzini and Mr. G. W. Smalley, the London correspondent of the 
New York Tribune—who understood public affairs in England as we 
understand them ourselves. Even Louis Blanc is hardly their equal, 
though a rival in that rare art. 

When leaving England I was asked by the Co-operative Guild of 
London to ascertain in my travels in America what were the condi- 
tions and opportunities of organising Co-operative Emigration. As 
this was one of the applications of the co-operative principle meditated 
by the Co-operators of 1830, and which has slept out of sight of this 
generation, I received the request with glad surprise, and undertook 
the commission. ; 

Pricked by poverty and despair, great numbers of emigrant 
families go out alone. With slender means and slenderer know- 
ledge, they are the prey, at every stage, of speculators, agents, and 
harpies. Many become penniless by the way, and never reach their 
intended place. They hang about the large cities, and increase the 
competition among workmen already too many there. Unwelcome, 
and unable to obtain work, they become a new burden on reluctant 
and overburdened local charity, and their lot is as deplorable as that 
from which they have fled. Those who hold out until they reach 
the land, ignorant of all local facts of soil, climate, or malaria, 
commence ‘to fight the wilderness’—a mighty, tongueless, obdurate, 
mysterious adversary, who gives you opulence if you conquer him— 

° The Kansas City Times published an ‘Interview with Gen, George Holyoake.’ 
This was discerning courtesy. Down there ‘difficulties’ had often occurred, and a 
* general’ being supposed to have pistollic acquirements, I was at once put upon a 
level with any emergency. It was in Kansas City, where a Judge trying a murder 
case said to those present—‘ Gentlemen, the court wishes you would let somebody 


die a natural death down here, if only to show strangers what an excellent climate 
we have.’ 
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but a grave if he conquers you. What silence and solitude, what 
friendlessness and desolation, the first years bring! What distance 
from aid in sickness, what hardship if their stores are scant-—what 
toil through pathless woods and swollen creeks to carry stock to 
market and bring back household goods! Loss of civilised inter- 
course, familiarity with danger, the determined persistence, the iron 
will, the animal struggle of the settler’s life, half animalises him 
also. No wonder we find the victor rich and rugged. The wonder 
is that refinement is as common in America as it is. Stout-hearted 
emigrants do succeed by themselves, and achieve marvellous prosperity. 
Nor would I discourage any from making the attempt. To mitigate 
the difficulties by devices of co-operative foresight is a work of mercy 
and morality. It is not the object of the London Guild to incite 
emigration, nor determine its destination; but to enable any who 
want to emigrate to form an intelligent decision, and to aid them to 
carry it out with the greatest chances of personal and moral advan- 
tage. In New York I found there had lately been formed a 
‘Co-operative Colony Aid Association’ (represented by the Worker, 
published by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, and edited by the Rev. R. 
Heber Newton), of which Mr. E. E. Barnum, Dr. Felix Adler, Mr. 
E. V. Smalley, the Rev. Dr. Rylance, the Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems, 
Mr. Courtland Palmer, Joseph Seligman, the Hon. John Wheeler, 
and others were promoters. F'rcm inquiries in the city (which I, a 
stranger, thought it right to make) I found that these were persons 
whose names gave the society prestige. Mrs. Thompson was re- 
garded in the States, as the Baroness Burdett-Coutts is in England, 
for her many discerning acts of munificence. To them I was 
indebted for the opportunity of addressing a remarkable audience 
in the Cooper Institute, New York—an audience which included 
journalists, authors, and thinkers on social questions, State Social- 
ists, and Communists—an audience which only could be assem- 
bled in New York. The Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer presided. The 
object of the Colony Aid Association is to select and purchase 
land, devise the general arrangements of park, co-operative store, 
and school-house; erect simple dwellings, and provide food for the 
colonists until crops accrue ; arrange for the conveyance of emigrants, 
from ,whatever land they come, to their intended settlement—pro- 
viding them with escort and personal direction until they have 
mastered the conditions of their new life. The promoters take only 
a moderate interest upon the capital employed, affording these 
facilities of colonial life at cost price; acting themselves on the 
entirely wholesome rule of keeping their proceedings clear alike of 
profit and charity. There is no reason why emigration should not 
be as pleasant as an excursion, and competence rendered secure to all 
emigrants of industry, honesty, and common sense. It soon appeared 
to me that land-selling was « staple trade in America and Canada— 
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that no person knew the whole of either country. From visits and 
letters I received from land-holders and agents, I doubted not that 
there were many honestamong them. But unless you had much spare 
time for inquiry, and were fortunate in being near those who knew 
them, it would be difficult to make out which the honest were. 
Evidently, what was wanted was complete and trustworthy informa- 
tion, which everybody must know to be such. There was but one 
source whence this information could issue, and it seemed a duty to 
solicit it there. If information of general utility was to be obtained, 
it was obviously becoming in me, as an Englishman, first to ask it of 
the Canadian Government, and for this reason I went over to Canada. 

Canaan was nothing to Canada. Milk and honey are very well, 
but Canada has cream and peaches, grapes and wine. I went 
gathering grapes in Hamilton by moonlight—their flavour was 
excellent, and bunches abundant beyond imagination. The mayor of 
Hamilton did me the honour of showing me the fruits of Canada, 
on exhibition in a great fair then being held. Fruit-painters in 
water-colours should go to Canada. Hues so new, various, and 
brilliant have never been seen in an English exhibition of painters in 
water-colours. Nor was their beauty deceptive, for I was permitted 
to taste the fruit, when I found that its delicate hue was but an 
‘ outward sign of its inward’ richness of flavour. It was unexpected 
to find the interior of the Town Hall of Hamilton imposing with 
grace of design, rich with the wood-carver’s art, relieved by opulence 
of space and convenience of arrangement far exceeding anything 
observed in the Parliament Houses of Ottawa or of Washington. 
The Parliamentary buildings of Canada, like those of the capital of 
Washington, are worthy of the great countries in which they stand ; 
but were I a subject of the Dominion, or a citizen of the United 
States, I would go without one dinner a year in order to subscribe to 
a fund for paying wood-carvers to impart to the debating chambers a 
majestic sense of national durability associated with splendour of art. 
The State House of Washington and the Library of the Parliament 
of Ottawa, have rooms possessing qualities which are not exceeded in 
London by any devoted to similar purposes. The dining-room of 
the Hotel Brunswick in Madison Square, New York, has a reflected 
beauty derived from its bright and verdant surroundings; with 
which its interior is coherent. But the Windsor Hotel of Montreal 
impressed me more than any other I saw. The entrance-hall, with 
its vast and graceful dome, gave a sense of space and dignity which 
the hotels of Chicago and Saratoga, enormous as they are, lacked. 
The stormy lake of Ontario, its thousand islands, and its furious 
rapids, extending four hundred miles, with the American‘and Canadian 
shores on either hand, gave me an idea of the scenic glory of 
Canada, utterly at variance with the insipid rigour and frost-bound 
gloom which I had associated with the country. A visitor from 
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America does not travel thirty miles into Canada without feeling 
that the shadow of the Crown is there. Though there was manifestly 
less social liberty among the people, the civic and political indepen- 
dence of the Canadian cities seemed to me to equal that of the 
United States. The abounding courtesy of the press, and the 
cultivated charm of expression by the Spectator of Hamilton and 
the Globe of Toronto, were equal to anything I observed anywhere. 
And not less were the instances of private and official courtesy of the 
country. 

At Ottawa I had the honour of an interview with the Premier, 
Sir John Macdonald, at his private residence. The Premier of Canada 
had the repute, I knew, of bearing a striking likeness to the late 
Premier of England ; but I was not prepared to find the resemblance 
so remarkable. Excepting that Sir John is less in stature than Lord 
Beaconsfield, persons who saw them apart might mistake one for the 
other. On presenting a letter from Mr. Witton (of Hamilton, a 
former member of the Canadian Parliament), myself and Mr. Charlton 
were admitted to an audience with Sir John, whom I found a gentleman 
of frank and courtly manners, who permitted me to believe that he 
would take into consideration the proposal I made to him, that the 
Government of Canada should issue a blue-book upon the emigrant 
conditions of the entire Dominion, similar to those formerly given to 
us in England by Lord Clarendon ‘ On the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes abroad,’ furnishing details of the prospects of employment, 
settlement, education, tenure of land, climatic conditions, and the 
purchasing power of money. Sir John kindly undertook to receive 
from me, as soon as I should be able to draw it up, a scheme of 
particulars, similar to that which I prepared some years ago, at the 
request of Lord Clarendon. A speech of Lord Beaconsfield’s was at 
that time much discussed by the American and Canadian press, as 
Sir John Macdonald had recently been on a visit to Lord Beaconsfield. 
Sir John explained to me in conversation that in the London reports 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s speech, there appeared the mistake of con- 
verting ‘wages of sixteen dollars per month’ into ‘ wages of sixteen 
shillings per day,’ and of describing emigration ‘ west of the State ’ as 
emigration from the ‘ Western States.’ This enabled me to point out 
to Sir John that ifthese misapprehensions could arise in the mind of 
one so acute as Lord Beaconsfield, as to information given by an 
authority so eminent and exact as Sir John himself, it showed how 
great was the need which the English public must feel of accurate 
and official information upon facts, with which they were necessarily 
unfamiliar. Afterwards I had the pleasure of dining with the 
Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. John Henry Pope. Both myself 
and my friend Mr. Charlton, who was also a guest, were struck with 
the Cobbett-like vigour of statement which characterised Mr. Pope. 
He explained the Canadian theory of protection as dispassionately as 
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Cobden would that of Free Trade. Mr. Pope had himself, I found, 
caused to appear very valuable publications of great service to 
emigrants. He admitted, however, that there might be advantage in 
combining all the information in one book which would be universally 
accessible, and known to be responsible. I was struck by one remark 
of this minister worth repeating :—‘ In Canada,’ he said, ‘ we have 
but one enemy—cold, and he is a steady, but manageable adversary, 
for whose advent we can prepare and whose time of departure we 
know. While in America, malaria, ague, fluctuation of temperature 
are intermittent. Science and sanitary prevision will, in time, 
exterminate some dangers, while watchfulness will always be needed 
in regard to others.’ 

Subsequently I thought it my duty to make a similar proposal to 
the Government of Washington. Colonel Robert Ingersoll introduced 
me to Mr. Evarts, the Secretary of State, who with the courtesy I 
had heard ascribed to him, gave immediate attention to the subject. 
Looking at me with his wise penetrating eyes, he said, ‘ You know, 
Mr. Holyoake, the difficulty the Federal Government would have in 
obtaining the collective information you wish.’ Then he stated the 
difficulties with precision, showing that he instantly comprehended 
the scope of the proposed red-book ; without at all suggesting that 
the difficulties were obstacles. So far as I could observe, an American 
statesman, of any quality, does not believe in ‘ obstacles’ to any 
measure of public utility. I was aware that the Federal Government 
had no power to obtain from the different States reports of the kind 
required, but Mr. Evarts admitted that if he were to ask the Gover- 
nor of each State to furnish him with the information necessary for- 
emigrant use, with a view to include it in an official account of the 
-emigrant features of all the States, he would no doubt receive it. I 
undertook, on my return to England, to forward to him, after con- 
sulting with the Co-operative Guild, a scheme of the kind of red-book 
required. Mr. Evarts permitted me to observe that many persons, 
as he must well know, come to America and profess themselves 
dissatisfied. They find many things better than they could have 
hoped to find them, but since they were not what they expected, they 
were never reconciled. The remedy was to provide real information 
of the main things they would find. Then they would come intelli- 
gently if they came at all, and stay contented. General Mussey did me 
the favour of taking me to the White House, and introducing me to 
the President and Mrs. Hayes, where I had the opportunity also of 
meeting General Sherman, who readily conversed upon the subject of 
my visit, and made many observations very instructive tome. Mrs, 
Hayes is a very interesting lady, of engaging ways and remarkable 
animation of expression, quite free from excitement. She had been 
in Kansas with the President a few days before, and kindly remarked 
as something I should be glad to hear, that she found on the day they 
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left that every coloured person who had arrived there from the South 
was in some place of employment. The President had a bright, frank 
manner ; and he listened with such a grace of patience to the nature 
and reason of the request I had made to Mr. Evarts, and which I 
asked him to sanction, if he approved of it, that I began to think 
that my pleasure at seeing him would end with my telling my story. 
He had, however, only taken time to hear entirely to what it amounted, 
when he explained his view of it with a sagacity and completeness 
and a width of illustration which surprised me. He described to me 
the different qualities of the various nationalities of emigrants in the 
States, expressing—what I had never heard anyone do before—a very 
high opinion of the Welsh, whose good sense and success as colonists 
had come under his observation. Favourable opinions were expressed 
by leading journals in America upon the suggestion above described. 
To some it seemed of such obvious utility that wonder was felt that 
it had never been made before. If its public usefulness continues 
apparent after due consideration, no doubt a book of the nature in 
question will be issued. 

There is no law in America which permits co-operation to be com- 
menced in the humble, unaided way in which it has arisen in 
England. When I pointed this out to the gentlemen of the Colony 
Aid Association, the remark was made, ‘Then we will get a law for 
the purpose.’ In England, working men requiring an improvement 
in the law have thought themselves fortunate in living till the day 
when a Member of Parliament could be induced to put a question 
on the subject; and the passing of a Bill has been an expectation 
inherited by their children, and not always realised in their time. 
Emerson has related that when it was found that the pensions 
awarded to soldiers disabled in the war, or to the families of those 
who were killed, fell into the hands of unscrupulous ‘claim agents,’ 
a private policeman in New York conceived the plan of a new law 
which would enable every person entitled to the money to surely 
receive it. Obtaining leave of absence he went to Washington, and 
obtained, on his own representation, the passing of two Acts which 
effected this reform. I found the policeman to be an old friend of 
mine, Mr. George S. McWatters, whom I found now to be an officer 
of Customs in New York. An instance of this kind is unknown in 
this country. Emerson remarks that, ‘having freedom in America, 
this accessibility to legislators, and promptitude of redressing wrong, 
are the means by which it is sustained and extended.’ 

Before leaving Washington, I thought it my duty to call at the 
British Embassy, and communicate to His Excellency Sir Edward 
Thornton particulars of the request I had made to the Governments 
of Canada and of the United States; since if His Excellency should 
be able to approve of the object thereof, it would be an important 
recommendation of it. I pointed out to Sir Edward that ‘ though 
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public documents were issued by the departments of both Governments, 

the classes most needing them knew neither how to collect. or col- 

late them, and reports of interested agents could not be wholly trusted ; 

while a Government will not lie, nor exaggerate, nor, but rarely, 
conceal the truth. Since the British Government do not discourage 
emigration, and cannot prevent it, itis better that our poor fellow-coun- 
trymen should be put in possession of information which will enable 
them to go out with their eyes open, instead of going out, as hitherto, 
with their eyes mostly shut.’ I ought to add here that the Canadian 
Minister of Agriculture has sent me several valuable works issued in 
the Dominion, and that the American Government have presented me 
with many works of a like nature, and upwards of five hundred large 
maps of considerable value, all of which I have placed at the disposal 
of the Guild of Co-operation in London, for dispersion amid centres of 
working men, with whom the founder of the Guild, Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt, is in communication. 

Because I admired many things in America, I did not learn to 
undervalue my own country, but came back thinking more highly of 
it on many accounts than I did before. Not a word escaped me 
which disparaged it. In Canada, as well as in America, I heard ex- 
pressed the oddest ideas imaginable of the decadence of England. I 
always answered that John Bull was as sure-footed, if not quite so 
nimble, as Brother Jonathan: that England would always hold up 
its wilful head; and should the worse come to be very bad, Uncle 
Sam would superannuate England, and apportion it an annuity to 
enable it to live comfortably ; doing this out of regard to the services 
John Bull did to his ancestors long ago, and for the goodwill the 
English people have shown Uncle Sam in their lucid intervals. As 
yet, I added, England has inexhaustible energies of its own. But 
lately it had Cobden with his passion for international prosperity ; 
and John Stuart Mill with his passion for truth; it has still Bright 
with his passion for justice; Gladstone with his passion for con- 
science ; and Lord Beaconsfield with his passion for—himself; and 
even that is generating in the people a new passion for democratic 
independence. The two worlds with one language will know how to 
move with equal greatness side by side. Besides the inexhaustible 
individuality and energy of Americans proper, the country is en- 
riched by all the unrest and genius of Europe. I was not astonished 
that America was ‘ big ’—I knew that before. What I was astonished 
at was the inhabitants. Nature made the country; it is freedom 
which has made the people. I went there without prejudice, belonging 
to that class which cannot afford to have prejudices. I went there 
not to see something which I expected to see, but to see what there 
was to be seen, what manner of people bestrode those mighty terri- 
tories, and how they did it, and what they did it for; in what spirit, 
in what hope, and with what prospects. I never saw the human 
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mind at large before acting on its own account—unhampered by 
prelate or king. Every error and every virtue strive there for mas- 
tery, but humanity has the best of the conflict, and progress is upper- 
most. 

Co-operation, which substitutes evolution for revolution in 
securing competence to labour, may have a great career in the New 
World. In America the Germans have intelligence; the French 
brightness, the Welsh persistence, the Scotch that success which 
comes to all men who know how to lie in wait to serve. The Irish 
attract all sympathy to them by their humour of imagination and 
boundless capacity of discontent. The English maintain their steady 
purpose, and look with meditative, bovine eyes upon the novelties of 
life around them, wearing out the map of a new path with looking 
at it, before making up their mind to take it; but the fertile and 
adventurous American, when he condescends to give co-operation 
attention, will devise new applications of the principle unforeseen 
here. In America I received deputations from real State Socialists, 
but did not expect to find that some of them were Englishmen. 
But I knew them as belonging to that class of politicians at home 
who were always expecting something to be done for them, and who 
had not acquired the wholesome American instinct of doing some- 
thing for themselves. Were State-workshops established in that 
country, they would not have a single occupant in three months. 
New prospects open so rapidly in America, and so many people go in 
pursuit of them, that I met with men who had been in so many 
places that they seemed to have forgotten where they were born. If 
the bit of Paternal Government could be got into the mouth of an 
American, it would drop out in a day—he opens his mouth so often 
to give his opinion on things in general, The point which seemed 
to be of most interest to American thinkers, was that feature of co- 
operation which enables working men to acquire capital without 
having any, to save without diminishing any comfort, to grow rich 
by the accumulation of savings which they had never put by, through 
intercepting profits by economy in distribution. Meditating self- 
employment by associative gains, English co-operators do not com- 
plain of employers who they think treat them unfairly, nor enter 
into defiant negotiations, nor make abject supplications for increase 
of wages; they take steps to supersede unpleasant employers. With 
steam transit ready for every man’s service, with the boundless and 
fruitful fields of Australia, America, and Canada open to them, the 
policy of self-protection is to withdraw from those employers and 
places with whom or where no profitable business can be done. To 
dispute with capital which carries a sword is a needless and disastrous 
warfare, even if victory should attend the murderous struggle. Even 
the negro of the South has learned. the wisdom of withdrawing himself. 
He has learned to fight without striking a blow; he leaves the masters 
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who menace him. If he turned upon them he would be cut down 
without hesitation or mercy. By leaving them, their estates become 
worthless, and he causes his value to be perceived without the loss of 
a single life. 

I learned in America two things never before apparent to me, 
and to which I never heard a reference at home: First, that the 
dispersion of unrequited workmen in Europe should be a primary 
principle of popular amelioration, which would compel greater 
changes in the quality of freedom and industrial equity than all the 
speculations of philosophers, or the measures of contending politicians. 
Secondly, that the child of every poor man should be educated for an 
emigrant, and trained and imbued with a knowledge of unknown 
countries, and inspired with the spirit of adventure therein; and 
that all education is half worthless—is mere mockery of the poor 
child’s fortune—which does not train him in physical strength, in the 
art of ‘fighting the wilderness,’ and such mechanical knowledge as 
shall conduce to success therein. I am for workmen being given 
whatever education gentlemen have, and including in it such in- 
struction as shall make a youth so much of a carpenter and a farmer 
that he shall know how to clear ground, put up a log-house, and 
understand land, crops, and the management of live stock. Without 
this knowledge, a mechanic, or clerk, or even an M.A. of Oxford, is 
more helpless than a common farm-labourer, who cannot spell the 
name of the poor-house which sent him out. We have in Europe 
surplus population. Elsewhere lie rich and surplus acres. The new 
need of progress is to transfer overcrowding workmen to the unoccu- 
pied prairies. Parents shrink from the idea of their sons having to 
leave their own country ; but they have to do this when they become 
soldiers—the hateful agents of empire lately—carrying desolation and 
death among people as honest as themselves, but more unfortunate. 
Half the courage which leads young men to perish at Isandula, or on 
the rocks of Afghanistan, would turn into a Paradise the wildest 
wilderness in the world of which they would become the proprietors. 
While honest men are doomed to linger anywhere in poverty and 
precariousness, this world is not fit for a gentleman to live in. 
Dives may have his purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously every 
day. I, for one, pray that the race of Dives may increase; but what 
I wish also is, that never more shall a Lazarus be found at his gates. 


George JacoB HOLyoaKE. 
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STORY-TELLING. 


TxE most popular of English authors has given us an account of what 
within his experience (and it was a large one) was the impression 
among the public at large of the manner in which his work was done. 
They pictured him, he says, 
as a radiant personage whose whole time is devoted to idleness and pastime ; 
who keeps a prolific mind in a sort of corn-sieve and lightly shakes a bushel of it 
out sometimes in an odd half-hour after breakfust. It would amaze their 
incredulity beyond all measure to be told that such elements as patience, study, 
punctuality, determination, self-denial, training of mind and body, hours of appli- 
cation and seclusion to produce what they read in seconds, enter in such a career 
. correction and recorrection in the blotted manuscript ; consideration; new 
observations ; the patient massing of many reflections, experiences, and imaginings 
for one minute purpose ; and the patient separation from the heap of all the frag- 
ments that will unite to serve it—these would be unicorns and griffins to them— 
fables altogether. 


And as it was,a quarter of a century ago, when those words were 
written, so it is now: the phrase of ‘light literature’ as applied to 
fiction having once been invented, has stuck with a vengeance to 
those who profess it. 

Yet to ‘make the thing that is not as the thing that is’ is not 
(though it may seem to be the same thing) so easy as lying. 

Among a host of letters received in connection with an article 
published in the Nineteenth Century in December last (‘ The Literary 
Calling and its Future’), and which testify in a remarkable manner 
to the pressing need (therein alluded to) of some remunerative vocation 
among the so-called educated classes, there are many which are 
obviously written under the impression that Dogberry’s view of 
writing coming ‘ by nature’ is especially true of the writing of fiction. 
Because I ventured to hint that the study of Greek was not essen- 
tial to the calling of a story-teller, or of a contributor to the perio- 
dicals, or even of a journalist, these gentlemen seem to jump to the 
conclusion that the less they know of anything the better. Nay,some 
of them, discarding all theories (in the fashion that Mr. Carlyle’s 
heroes are wont to discard all formulas), proceed to the practical with 
quite an indecent rapidity ; they treat my modest hints for their in- 
struction as so much verbiage, and myself as a mere convenient 
channel for the publication of their lucubrations. ‘You talk of a 
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genuine literary talent being always appreciated by editors,’ they write 
(if not in somany words by implication) ; ‘ well, here is an admirable 
specimen of it (enclosed), and if your remarks are worth a farthing 
you will get it published for us, somewhere or another, instanter, and 
hand us over the cheque for it.’ 

Nor are even these the most unreasonable of my correspondents ; 
for a few, with many acknowledgments for my kindness in having 
provided a lucrative profession for them, announce their intention of 
throwing up their present less congenial callings, and coming up to 
London (one very literally from the Land’s End) to live upon it, or, 
that failing (as there is considerable reason to expect it will), upon me. 

With some of these correspondents, however, it is impossible (in- 
dependent of their needs) not to feel an earnest sympathy; they have 
evidently not only aspirations, but considerable mental gifts, though 
these have unhappily been cultivated to such little purpose for the object 
they have in view that they might almost as well have been left untilled. 
In spite of what I ventured to urge respecting the advantage of know- 
ing ‘ science, history, politics, English literature, and the art of com- 
position,’ they ‘don’t see why’ they shouldn’t get on without them. 
Especially with those who aspire to write fiction (which, by its in- 
trinsic attractiveness no less than by the promise it affords of golden 
grain, tempts the majority), it is quite pitiful to note how they cling 
to that notion of ‘ the corn-sieve,’ and cannot be persuaded that story- 
telling requires an apprenticeship like any other calling. They 
flatter themselves that they can weave plots as the spider spins his 
thread from (what let us delicately term) his inner consciousness, and 
fondly hope that intuition will supply the place of experience. Some 
of them, with a simplicity that recalls the days of Dick Whittington, 
think that coming up to London is the essential step to this line 
of business, as though the provinces contained no fellow-creatures 
worthy to be depicted by their pen, or as though, in the metropolis, 
Society would at once exhibit itself to them without concealment, 
as fashionable beauties bare themselves to the photographers. 

This is, of course, the laughable side of the affair, but, to me at 
least, it has also a serious one; for, to my considerable embarrass- 
ment and distress, I find that my well-meaning attempt to point out 
the advantages of literature as a profession has received a much too 
free translation, and implanted in many minds hopes that are not 
only sanguine but Utopian. 

For what was written in the essay alluded to I have nothing to re- 
proach myself with, for I told no more than the truth. Nor does the 
unsettlement of certain young gentlemen’s futures (since by their own 
showing they were to the last degree unstable to begin with) affect 
me so much as their parents and guardians appear to expect; but I 
am sorry to have shaken, however undesignedly, the ‘pillars of 
domestic peace’ in any case, and desirous to make all the repara- 
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tion in my power. I regret most heartily that I am unable to place 
all literary aspirants in places of emolument and permanency out of 
hand ; but really (with the exception perhaps of the Universal Pro- 
vider in Westbourne Grove) this is hardly to be expected of any man. 
The gentleman who raised the devil, and was compelled to furnish 
occupation for him, affords in fact the only appropriate parallel to 
my unhappy case. ‘If you can do nothing to provide my son with 
another place,’ writes one indignant Paterfamilias, ‘ at least you owe 
it to him’ (as if I, and not Nature herself, had made the lad dis- 
satisfied with his high stool in a solicitor’s office!) ‘to give him some 
practical hints by which he may become a successful writer of fiction.’ 

One would really think that this individual imagined story- 
telling to be a sort of sleight-of-hand trick, and that all that is neces- 
sary to the attainment of the art is to learn ‘howit’sdone.’ I should 
not like to say that I have known any members of my own profession 
who are ‘no conjurors,’ but it is certainly not by conjuring that they 
have succeeded in it. 

* You talk of the art of composition,’ writes, on the other hand, 
another angry correspondent, ‘as though it were one of the exact 
sciences ; you might just as well advise your “ clever Jack ” to study 
the art of playing the violin.’ So that one portion of the public 
appears to consider the calling of literature mechanical, while another 
holds it to be a sort of divine instinct ! 

Since the interest in this subject proves to be so wide-spread, I 
trust it will not be thought presumptuous in me to offer my own 
humble experience in this matter for what it is worth. To the 
public at large a card of admission to my poor manufactory of fiction 
—a ‘very one-horse affair,’ as an American gentleman, with whom I 
had a little difficulty concerning copyright, once described it—may 
not afford the same satisfaction as a ticket for the private view of the 
Royal Academy ; but the stings of conscience urge me to make to 
Paterfamilias what amends in the way of ‘practical hints’ lie 
in my power, for the wrong I have done to his offspring ; and I there- 
fore venture to address to those whom it may concern, and to those 
only, a few words on the Art of Story-telling. 

The chief essential for this line of business, yet one that is much 
disregarded by many young writers, is the having a story to tell. It 
is acommon supposition that the story will come if you only sit down 
with a pen in your hand and wait long enough—a parallel case to 
that which assigns one cow’s tail as the measure of distance between 
this planet and the moon. It is no use ‘ throwing off’ a few brilliant 
ideas at the commencement, if they are only to be ‘ passages that 
lead to nothing ;’ you must have distinctly in your mind at first 
what you intend to say at last. ‘Let it be granted,’ says a great 
writer (though not one distinguished in fiction), ‘ that a straight line 
be drawn from any one point to any other point;’ only you must 
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have the ‘ other point’ to begin with, or you can’t draw the line. So 
far from being ‘ straight,’ it goes wabbling aimlessly about like a wire 
fastened at one end and not at the other, which may dazzle, but can- 
not sustain ; or rather what it does sustain is so exceedingly minute, 
that it reminds one of the minnow which the inexperienced angler 
flatters himself he has caught, but which the fisherman has in fact 
put on the hook for bait. 

This class of writer is not altogether unconscious of the absence of 
dramatic interest in his composition. He writes to his editor (I have 
read a thousand such letters): ‘It has been my aim, in the enclosed 
contribution, to steer clear of the faults of the sensational school of 
fiction, and I have designedly abstained from stimulating the unwhole- 
some taste for excitement.’ In which high moral purpose he has un- 
doubtedly succeeded ; but, unhappily, in nothing else. It is quite 
true that some writers of fiction neglect ‘ story’ almost entirely, but 
then they are perhaps the greatest writers of all. Their genius is so 
transcendent that they can afford to dispense with ‘ plot’ ; their humour, 
their pathos, and their delineation of human nature are amply suffi- 
cient, without any such meretricious attraction ; whereas our too ambi- 
tious young friend is in the position of the needy knife-grinder, who has 
not only no story to tell, but in lieu of it only holds up his coat and 
breeches ‘ torn in the scuffle,—the evidence of his desperate and in- 
effectual struggles with literary composition. I have known such 
an aspirant to instance Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford as a parallel to the 
backboneless, flesh- and bloodless creation of his own immature fancy, 
and to recommend the acceptance of the latter upon the ground of 
their common rejection of startling plot and dramatic situation. 
The two compositions have certainly that in common ; and the flaw- 
less diamond has some things, such as mere sharpness and smoothness, 
in common with the broken beer-bottle. 

Many young authors of the class I have in my mind, while more 
modest as respects their own merits, are even still less so as regards 
their expectations from others. ‘If you will kindly furnish me with 
a subject,’ so runs a letter now before me, ‘I am sure I could do very 
well; my difficulty is that I never can think of anything to write 
about. Would you be so good as to oblige me with a plot for a novel?’ 
It would have been infinitely more reasonable of course, and much 
cheaper, for me to grant it, if the applicant had made a request for my 
watch and chain ;! but the marvel is that folks should feel any at- 
traction towards a calling for which Nature has denied them even the 
raw materials. It is true that there are some great talkers who have 
manifestly nothing to say, but they don’t ask their hearers to supply 
them with a topic of conversation in order to be set agoing. 


1 To compare small things with great, I remember Sir Walter Scott being thus 
applied to for some philanthropic object. ‘ Money,’ said the applicant, who had some 
part proprietorship in a literary miscellany, ‘I don’t ask for, since I know you have 
many claims upon your purse ; but would you write us a little paper gratuitously for 
the Keepsake ?’ 
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‘My great difficulty,’ the would-be writer of fiction often says, 
‘is how to begin;’ whereas in fact the difficulty arises rather from 
his not knowing how to end. Before undertaking the management of 
a train, however short, it is absolutely necessary to know its des- 
tination. Nothing is more common than to hear it said that an 
author ‘does not know where to stop;’ but how much more deplor- 
able is the position of the passengers when there is no terminus 
whatsoever! They feel their carriage ‘slowing,’ and put their heads 
expectantly out of window, but there is no platform—no station. 
When they took their tickets, they understood that they were 
‘ booked through’ to the dénowement, and certainly had no idea of 
having been brought so far merely to admire the scenery, for which 
only a few care the least about. 

As a rule, any one who can tell a good story can write one, so there 
really need be no mistake about his qualification; such a man will be 
careful not to be wearisome, and to keep his point, or his catastrophe, 
well in hand. Only, in writing, of course, there is greater art. There 
expansion is of course absolutely necessary ; but this is not to be done, 
like spreading gold leaf, by flattening out good material. That is 
‘ padding,’ a device as dangerous as it is unworthy ; it is much better to 
make your story a pollard—to cut it down to a mere anecdote—than 
to get it lost in a forest of verbiage. No line of it, however seemingly 
discursive, should be aimless, but should have some relation to the 
matter in hand; and if you find the story interesting to yourself not- 
withstanding that you know the end of it, it will certainly interest 
the reader. 

The manner in which a good story grows under the hand is so 
remarkable, that no tropic vegetation can show the like of it. For, 
consider, when you have got your germ—the mere idea, not half a 
dozen lines perhaps—which is to form your plot, how small a thing it 
is compared with, say, the thousand pages which it has to occupy in 
the three-volume novel! Yet to the story-teller the germ is every- 
thing. When I was a very young man—a quarter of a century ago, 
alas !—and had very little experience in these matters, I was reading 
on a coachbox (for I read everywhere in those days) an account of 
some gigantic trees ; one of them was described as sound outside, but 
within, for many feet, a mass of rottenness and decay. If a boy should 
climb up birdsnesting into the fork of it, thought I, he might go 
down feet first. and hands overhead, and never be heard of again. How 
inexplicable too, as well as melancholy, such a disappearance would be ! 
Then, ‘as when a great thought strikes along the brain and flushes all 
the cheek,’ it struck me what an appropriate end it would be—with 
fear (lest he should turn up again) instead of hope for the fulcrum 
to move the reader—for a bad character of a novel. Before I had 
left the coachbox I had thought out Lost Sir Massingberd. 

The character was drawn from life, but unfortunately from hear- 
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say ; he had flourished—to the great terror of his neighbours—two 
generations before me, so that I had to be indebted to others for his 
portraiture, which was a great disadvantage. It was necessary that 
the lost man should be an immense scoundrel to prevent pity being 
excited by the catastrophe, and at that time I did not know any very 
wicked people. The book was a successful one, but it needs no critic 
to point out how much better the story might have been told. The 
interest in the gentleman, buried upright in his oak coffin, is in- 
artistically weakened by other sources of excitement ; like an extrava- 
gant cook, the young author is apt to be too lavish with his materials, 
and in after days, when the larder is more difficult to fill, he bitterly 
regrets it. The representation of a past time I also found it very 
difficult to compass, and I am convinced that for any writer to attempt 
such a thing, when he can avoid it, is an error in judgment. The 
author who undertakes to resuscitate and clothe with flesh and blood 
the dry bones of his ancestors, has indeed this advantage, that, how- 
ever unlifelike his characters may be, there is no one in a position to 
prove it; it is not ‘a difference of opinion between himself and 
twelve of his fellow-countrymen,’ or a matter on which he can be 
condemned by overwhelming evidence; but, on the other hand, he 
creates for himself unnecessary difficulties. I will add, for the benefit 
of those literary aspirants to whom these remarks are especially 
addressed—a circumstance which, I hope, will be taken as an excuse 
for the writing of my own affairs at all, which would otherwise be an 
unpardonable presumption—that these difficulties are not the worst of 
it ; for when the novel founded on the Past has been written, it will 
not be read by a tenth of those who would read it if it were a novel 
of the Present. 

Even at the date I speak of, however, I was not so young as to 
attempt to create the characters of a story out of my own imagination, 
and I believe that the whole of its dramatis persone (except the 
chief personage) were taken from the circle of my own acquaintance. 
This is a matter, by the by, on which considerable judgment and 
good taste have to be exercised ; for if the likeness of the person 
depicted is recognisable by his friends (he never recognises it by any 
chance himself), or still more by his enemies, it is no longer a sketch 
from life, but alampoon. It will naturally be asked by some: ‘ But if 
you draw the man to the life, how can he fail to be known?’ For this 
there is the simplest remedy. You describe his character, but under 
another skin; if he is tall you make him short, if dark, fair; or you 
make such alterations in his circumstances as shall prevent identifica- 
tion, while retaining them to a sufficient extent to influence his beha- 
viour. In the framework which most (though not all) skilled workmen 
draw of their stories before they begin to furnish them with so much 
even as a door-mat, the real name of each individual to be described 
should be placed (as a mere aid to memory) by the side of that under 
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which he appears in the drama; and I would strongly recommend 
the builder to write his real names in cipher; for I have known at 
least one instance in which the entire list of the dramatis persone 
of a novel was carried off by a person more curious than conscientious, 
and afterwards revealed to those concerned—a circumstance which, 
though it increased the circulation of the story, did not add to the 
personal popularity of the author. 

If a story-teller is prolific, the danger of his characters coin- 
ciding with those of people in real life who are unknown to him is 
much greater than would be imagined; the mere similarity of name 
may of course be disregarded ; but when in addition to that there is 
also a resemblance of circumstance, it is difficult to persuade the 
man of flesh and blood that his portrait is an undesigned one. The 
author of Vanity Fair fell, in at least one instance, into a most un- 
fortunate mistake of this kind; while a not less popular author even 
gave his hero the same name and place in the ministry which were 
(subsequently) possessed by a living politician. 

It is better, however, for his own reputation that the story- 
teller should risk a few actions for libel on account of these unfor- 
tunate coincidences than that he should adopt the melancholy device 
of using blanks or asterisks. With the minor novelists of a quarter 
of a century ago it was quite common to introduce their characters 
as Mr. A and Mr. B, and very difficult their readers found it to 
interest themselves in the fortunes and misfortunes of an initial— 


It was in the summer of the year 18—, and the sun was setting behind the low 
western hills beneath which stands the town of C; its dying gleams glistened on 
the weathereock of the little church, beneath whose tower two figures were stand- 
ing, so deep in shadow that little more could be made out concerning them save 
that they were young persons of the opposite sex. The elder and taller, however, 
was the fascinating Lord B; the younger (presenting a strong contrast to her com- 
panion in social position, but yet belonging to the true nobility of nature) was no 
other than the beautiful Patty G, the cobbler’s daughter. 


This style of narrative should be avoided. 

Another difficulty of the story-teller, and one unhappily in which 
no advice can be of much service to him, is how to describe the lapse 
of time and of locomotion. To the dramatist nothing is easier than 
to print in the middle of his playbill, ‘ Forty years are here supposed 
to have elapsed ;’ or ‘Scene I.: A drawing-room in Mayfair; Scene 
II.: Greenland.’ But the story-teller has to describe how these 
little changes are effected, without being able to take his readers 
into his confidence.? He can’t say, ‘ Gentle reader, please to imagine 
that the winter is over, and the summer has come round since the 


? That last indeed is a thing which, with all deference to some great names in 
fiction, should in my judgment never be done. It is hard enough for him as it is 
to simulate real life, without the poor showman’s reaching out from behind the 
curtain to shake hands with his audience. 
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conclusion of our last chapter.’ Curiously enough, however, the 
lapse of years is far easier to suggest than that of hours; and loco- 
motion from Islington to India than the act, for instance, of leaving 
the room. If passion enters into the scene, and your heroine can be 
represented as banging the door behind her, and bringing down the 
plaster from the ceiling, the thing is easy enough, and may be even 
made a dramatic incident; but to describe, without baldness, Jones 
rising from the tea table and taking his departure in cold blood, is 
a much more difficult business than you may imagine. When John 
the footman has to enter and interrupt a conversation on the stage, 
the audience see him come and go, and think nothing of it; but to 
inform the reader of your novel of a similar incident—and especially 
of John’s going—without spoiling the whole scene by the introduction 
of the common-place, requires (let me tell you) the touch of a 
master. 

When you have got the outline of your plot, and the characters 
that seem appropriate to play in it, you turn to that so-called ‘ com- 
mon-place book,’ in which, if you know your trade, you will have set 
down anything noteworthy and illustrative of human nature that has 
come under your notice, and single out such instances as are most 
fitting ; and finally you will select your scene (or the opening one) in 
which your drama is to be played. And here I may say, that while 
it is indispensable that the persons represented should be familiar to 
you, it is not necessary that the places should be; you should have 
visited them, of course, in person, but it is my experience that for a 
description of the salient features of any locality the less you stay 
there the better. The man who has lived in Switzerland all his life 
can never describe it (to the outsider) so graphically as the (intelligent) 
tourist ; just as the man who has science at his fingers’ ends does not 
succeed so well as the man with whom science has not yet become 
second nature, in making an abstruse subject popular. 

Nor is it to be supposed that a story with very accurate local 
colouring cannot be written, the scenes of which are placed in a coun- 
try which the writer has never beheld. This requires, of course, both 
study and judgment, but it can be done so as to deceive, if not the 
native, at least the Englishman who has himself resided there. I 
never yet knew an Australian who could be persuaded that the author 
of Never Too Late to Mend had not visited the underworld, or a sailor 
that he who wrote Hard Cash had never been to sea. The fact is, 
information, concerning which dull folks make so much fuss, can be 
attained by anybody who chooses to spend his time that way; and 
by persons of intelligence (who are not so solicitous to know how 
blacking is made) can be turned, in a manner not dreamt of by cram- 
coaches, to really good account. 

The general impression perhaps conveyed by the above remarks 
will be that to those who go to work in the manner described—for 
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many writers of course have quite other processes—story-telling must 
be a mechanical trade. Yet nothing can be farther from the fact. 
These preliminary arrangements have the effect of so steeping the 
mind in the subject in hand, that when the author begins his work he 
is already in 4 world apart from his everyday one ; the characters of 
his story people it ; and the events that occur to them are as material, 
so far as the writer is concerned, as though they happened under his 
roof. Indeed it is a question for the metaphysician whether the pro- 
fessional story-teller has not a shorter lease of life than his fellow- 
creatures, since, in addition to his hours of sleep (of which he ought by 
rights to have much more than the usual proportion), he passes a large 
part of his sentient being outside the pale of ordinary existence. The 
reference to sleep ‘ by rights’ may possibly suggest to the profane that 
the story-teller has a claim to it on the ground of having induced 
slumber in his fellow-creatures; but my meaning is that the mental 
wear and tear caused by work of this kind is infinitely greater than 
that produced by mere application even to abstruse studies (as any 
doctor will witness), and requires a proportionate degree of recupera- 
tion. 

I do not pretend to quote the experience (any more than the mode 
of composition) of other writers—though with that of most of my 
brethren and superiors in the craft I am well acquainted—but I am 
convinced that to work the brain at night in the way of imagination 
is little short of an act of suicide. Dr. Treichler’s recent warnings upon 
this subject are startling enough, even as addressed to students, but 
in their application to poets and novelists they have far greater sig- 
nificance. It may be said that journalists (whose writings, it is 
whispered, have a close connection with fiction) always write in the 
“small hours,’ but their mode of life is more or less shaped to meet 
their exceptional requirements; whereas we story-tellers live like 
other people (only more purely), and if we consume the midnight oil, 
use perforce another system of illumination also—we burn the candle 
at both ends. A great novelist who adopted this baneful practice 
and indirectly lost his life by it (through insomnia) notes what is 
very curious, that notwithstanding his mind was so occupied, when 
awake, with the creatures of his imagination, he never dreamt of 
them ; which I think is also the general experience. But he does not 
tell us for how many hours before he went to sleep, and tossed upon 
his sleepless pillow till far into the morning, he was unable to get rid 
of those whom his enchanter’s wand had summoned.* What is even 
more curious than the story-teller’s never dreaming of the shadowy 


3 Speaking of dreams, the composition of Kubla Khan and of one or two other 
literary fragments during sleep has led to the belief that dreams are often useful 
to the writer of fiction ; but in my own case at least I can recall but a single instance 
of it, nor have I ever heard of their doing one pennyworth of good to any of my con- 
temporaries, 
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beings who engross so much of his thoughts, is that (so far as my 
own experience goes at least) when a story is once written and done 
with, no matter how forcibly it may have interested and excited the 
writer during its progress, it fades almost instantly from the mind, 
and leaves, by some benevolent arrangement of nature, a tubula rasa 
—a blank space for the next one. Every one must recollect that 
anecdote of Walter Scott, who, on hearing one of his own poems (*‘ My 
hawk is tired of perch and hood’) sung in a London drawing-room, 
observed with innocent approbation, ‘ Byron’s, of course ;’ and so it 
is with us lesser folks. A very humorous sketch might be given (and 
it would not be overdrawn) of some prolific novelist getting hold, 
under some strange roof, of the ‘ library edition’ of his own stories, 
and perusing them with great satisfaction and many appreciative 
ejaculations, such as ‘Now this 7s good;’ ‘I wonder how it will 
end ;’ or ‘ George Eliot’s of course.’ 

Although a good allowance of sleep is absolutely necessary for 
imaginative brain work, long holidays are not so. I have noticed that 
those who let their brains ‘lie fallow,’ as it is termed, for any con- 
siderable time, are by no means the better for it; but, on the other 
hand, some daily recreation, by which a genuine interest is excited 
and maintained, is almost indispensable. It is no use to ‘take upa 
book,’ and far less to attempt ‘to refresh the machine,’ as poor Sir 
Walter did, by trying another kind of composition; what is needed 
is an altogether new object for the intellectual energies, by which, 
though they are stimulated, they shall not be strained. 

Advice such as I have ventured to offer may seem ‘to the 
general’ of small importance, but to those I am especially addressing 
it is worthy of their attention, if only as the result of a personal 
experience unusually prolonged ; and I have nothing unfortunately 
but advice to offer. To the question addressed to me with such 
nitiveté by so many correspondents, ‘ How do you make your plots ?’ 
(as if they were consulting the Cook’s Oracle), I can return no answer. 
I don’t know, myself; they are sometimes suggested by what I hear 
or read, but more commonly they suggest themselves unsought. I 
once heard two popular story-tellers, A who writes seldom, but with 
much ingenuity of construction, and B who is very prolific in pictures 
of everyday life, discoursing on this subject. 

‘ Your fecundity,’ said A, ‘astounds me; I can’t think where you 
get your plots from.’ 

‘Plots ?’ replied B; ‘oh! I don’t trouble myself about them. To 
tell you the truth, I generally take a bit of one of yours, which is 
amply sufficient for my purpose.’ 

This was very wrong of B; and it is needless to say I do not 
quote his system for imitation. A man should tell his own story 
without plagiarism. As to truth being stranger than fiction, that 
is all nonsense ; it is a proverb set about by Nature to conceal her 
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own want of originality. Iam not like that pessimist philosopher 
who assumed her malignity from the fact of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic ; but the truth is Nature is a pirate. She has not hesitated to 
plagiarise from even so humble an individual as myself. Years after 
I had placed my wicked baronet in his living tomb, she starved to 
death a hunter in Mexico under precisely similar circumstances ; and 
so late as last month she has done the same ina forest in Styria. Nay, 
on my having found occasion in a certain story (‘a small thing, but 
my own’) to get rid of the whole wicked population of an island by 
suddenly submerging it in the sea, what did Nature do? She waited 
for an insultingly short time, in order that the story should be for- 
gotten, and then reproduced the same circumstances on her own 
account (and without the least acknowledgment) in the Indian seas. 
My attention was drawn to both these breaches of copyright by 
several correspondents, but I had no redress, the offender being 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery. 

When the story-teller has finished his task and surmounted 
every obstacle to his own satisfaction, he has still a difficulty to 
face in the choice of a title. He may invent indeed an eminently 
appropriate one, but it is by no means certain he will be allowed to 
keep it. Of course he has done his best to steer clear of that borne 
by any other novel ; but among the thousands that have been brought 
out within the last forty years, and which have been forgotten even 
if they were ever known, how can he know whether the same name 
has not been hit upon? He goes to Stationers’ Hall to make in- 
quiries ; but—mark the usefulness of that institution—he finds that 
books are only entered there under their authors’ names. His search is 
therefore necessarily futile, and he has to publish his story under the 
apprehension (only too well founded, as I have good cause to know) 
that the High Court of Chancery will prohibit its sale upon the 
ground of infringement of title. 

James Parn. 





THE COMMERCIAL TREATY BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


Tue commercial relations of Great Britain and France are at the 
present moment in a precarious state. 

Intimation has been given that the treaty concluded in 1860, 
and by tacit consent continued in force since 1871, is to lapse, and 
the tariffs which were mutually agreed on, and which have been in 
force for twenty years, will, on the expiration of six months after a 
general customs tariff has been voted, cease to have any application 
in France. 

Now the Chamber of Deputies has finally decided on the main 
features of the scheme, and if at the present moment it is being 
subjected to ultra-protectionist modifications at the hands of the 
reactionary committee of the French Senate, it is rational to sur- 
mise that the committee will not fare better in the face of public 
discussion than its predecessor of the Lower Chamber. It may 
therefore very well happen that within the next few months, if in the 
meantime the two Governments do not come to some agreement, 
commercial interchange between Great Britain and France may 
come to be governed by the provisions of the new tariff. 

A sudden economic retrogression such as this would have for its 
result the gravest disturbance in the business world. 

Most English-manufactured goods would, in fact, find themselves 
subjected to increased duties to the extent of 24 per cent., and 
there would be nothing to ensure them against the possibility of 
further increments still more excessive, if the spirit of reaction 
or the temptation to retaliate were to become dominant in the re- 
presentative bodies in France. Such a misfortune is not impossible, 
for there is on our side of the Channel a noisy and restless party con- 
sisting of those who have their own interests to serve in the matter, 
and who shamelessly work upon the uneasiness and the discontent 
produced by bad harvests, and the commercial troubles of the last 
three years. 

The Government of Her Britannic Majesty, therefore, has an in- 
ducement to make good use of such time as the Chamber of Deputies 

H2 
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may yet exist, the inclinations and views of whose members can be 
discerned from their recent discussion on the subject of the 
customs. 

As for the French Ministry, their position is, in a Parliamentary 
point of view, most difficult. 

The Chamber of Deputies having rejected the inducements offered 
by the Protectionist party, the latter has taken a dominant position 
in the committee of the Senate, which is a veritable Parliamentary 
Penelope, toiling religiously to undo the comparatively liberal, though 
somewhat incoherent, work of the Lower Chamber. 

This committee is personified in its president, the honourable 
M. Féray, a cotton-spinner of Essonnes, and a reactionary of the first 
water (di primo cartello). Around him gathers the band of Protec- 
tionist leaders, such as MM. Pouyer Quertier, Ancel, and others. 

The plan adopted by these gentlemen is unmistakable. As they 
no longer hope anything from the existing Chamber of Deputies, and 
as its powers are to expire next year, they want to keep alive the dis- 
agreement between the two Chambers, and to cause prolonged delay in 
the business, so as to reach the period of the general elections. These 
gentlemen cherish the hope, more or less justified, of seeing those 
elections produce a Chamber with which an understanding would be 
easier than it would be with the present deputies. 

These tactics cannot be defeated on the discussion of the general 
tariff, since its numerous provisions lend themselves too readily to pre- 
concerted adjournments. 

The French Government, therefore, perceived clearly that they 
must change the arena of the contest, and that their constitutional 
privilege must be exercised to conclude, if possible, a new Commercial 
Treaty with England, and thus compel the two Parliamentary bodies 
to express their determination on the clear and simple issue raised 
by a Bill affirming the proposal (projet de loi @approbation). 

The bitter outcry raised by the Protectionists and the violent 
attacks of their journals on the President of the Senate and on the 
Government prove that the latter discerned rightly. 

The Government will have succeeded in part if, in the provisions 
of the treaty which is to be negotiated, they succeed in arriving at the 
means of adequately meeting the wants of those two great interests 
which muster a compact mass of representatives in both Chambers 
—that is, the vine-growers and the silk manufacturers. They would 
make a gross mistake if they should hope to win over the cotton 
manufacturers of the north and north-west. 

Whatever they may do, the manufacturers who are interested 
will vote against every treaty of commerce, whatsoever its terms. 

The French Liberals are anxious that an agreement may be come to 
between the two Governments as speedily as possible, because the fate 
of commercial freedom in France depends on the arrangement that may 
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be made with England, since to her belongs the first place in that 
movement which has for its object the commercial interchange 
of nations. They hailed with joy the advent to power of the Glad- 
stone Ministry—recollecting that the great negotiator of 1860, 
Richard Cobden, received the most valuable and effectual aid from the 
liberal views of the present First Lord of the Treasury. 

Till within the last few days, the Whig Cabinet had done nothing 
to justify the good opinion which French Liberals had formed of it. 
We are unwilling to believe that the latter can be doomed to suffer a 
final disappointment, and that commercial freedom is to receive a 
mortal blow at the hands of the very men who were its inaugurators 
and apostles. 

The French Government has only just published the economic 
results of the last fifteen years, and drawn up a balance-sheet showing 
the dealings of France with the rest of the world. This document 
has appeared at the right moment to demonstrate to the minds of 
those who most resist the truth, the benefits of freedom, and at the 
same time the value of those guarantees of the stability of trade 
which result from international treaties. 

As regards England, her special trade with France amounted in 
1860 to about 869,000,000fr., and it was increasing at the rate of 
scarcely 3,000,000fr. annually. Their commercial transactions with 
each other amount to-day to 1,500,000,000fr. ; there has been there- 
fore since the Commercial Treaty an annual increase of more than 
30,000,000fr.—that is, ten times greater than the old increase. 

If we set these results side by side with those of the foreign trade 
of France during the same period with the United States, which did 
not come within the operation of the treaties, it is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that these results are due above all to that lower- 
ing of the tariffs which was mutually agreed to, and to the sense of 
security imported into the dealings between the two countries under 
the guarantee of the treaty. The means of transport have, indeed, 
undergone, so far as America is concerned, improvements at least 
equal, if not superior, to those of other countries. Railways springing 
into existence every year furrow the tracts of young America quite as 
much as the soil of old England, and the multiplicity of lines of 
fast-sailing steamers which connect the two continents has, if not 
extinguished distance, at least effected wonderful results in bringing 
them within reach of one another. 

In spite of this enormous progress, the increase of business be- 
tween France and the United States has diminished by 40 per cent. 
From one year to another French imports, stopped by the abrupt 
rises in the customs duties, fell off to such an extent that from 
490,000,000fr. in 1860 they came down to 196,000,000fr. in 1862, 
and 153,000,000fr. in 1864. 

It is therefore evident that the interest of the two great nations 
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which border on the Channel, demands that they should agree, and 
should induce them to insure the continuance of their agreement by 
a new treaty. 

We will proceed to investigate what reductions in the tariff 
would be calculated to afford a stimulus to production on both 
sides of the Channel, capable of operating as a mutual benefit to 
both the contracting countries. 

This investigation is easy, since the nature of the products on 
the one hand, and the demands of the corresponding consumption, 
indicate the means of arriving at an agreement. 

England produces coal and iron in abundance, while France is 
capable of consuming infinitely greater quantities of these products 
than she at present consumes. There is not an industrial interest 
which does not protest against the duty on coal, and represent it 
‘with more or less reason as affecting disadvantageously the value of 
their products on both the home and foreign markets. Excepting 
some few exceedingly wealthy coal companies, everyone in France 
would approve of the suppression of this inequitable duty, which is 
paid by everyone for the exclusive benefit of a few privileged persons. 
The diminution in receipts to the French State which would result 
from it, being less than the amount received to the good, according 
to the budget, in respect of a single month, could not assuredly be 
an obstacle in the path of the diplomatists deputed to negotiate. 

As regards iron, the duty imposed by the tariff mutually agreed 
on in 1860 operates now as a complete prohibition. It has been 
possible to maintain it as a general tariff, but it ought to be lowered 
_ ‘by the treaty which is to be concluded. The French treasury could 
but gain by a reduction which would assume the form of actual returns 
for its benefit, in consequence of the active impulse it would give to 
business, an impulse which at the present moment hardly exists at all. 

Another article of foreign exchange, capable of being very greatly 
developed to the advantage of English producers and French con- 
sumers, is cotton yarn, and especially the fine yarn. 

Up to 1860 its introduction into ‘France was prohibited. It 
has been burdened, in accordance with the tariff agreed to, with a 
duty which is quite exorbitant—namely, 3fr. 25c. per kilogramme, 
which is maintained in the general tariff, and even made still 
heavier, to the extent of 24 per cent. It is really prohibitive, if it be 
borne in mind that the product taxed, which in 1860 was worth 
at the very least 31fr., has fallen down to 14fr. 

For fine-spun yarns France presents a market of consumers of the 
first rank. In fact, they are used as an indispensable constituent in 
the manufacture of mixed textile fabrics composed of wool or silk, 
and in the weaving of muslin tulles, &c. 

The high rate of duty restricts consumption at home and dimi- 
nishes the possibility of a host of French products competing in 
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foreign markets. A considerable reduction of duty would give an 
impulse to the manufacturers of Lyons, of St. Etienne, of Roub ix, 
of St. Pierre-les-Calais, which is only paralysed now by injurious 
customs legislation. 

Notwithstanding this legislation, the production of mixed silk 
goods, which more than any other manufacture now responds to the 
taste and needs of consumers, is increasing rapidly. In 1876 it only 
amounted to 18,000,000fr., in 1878 it reached 62,000,000fr., and last 
year 125,000,000fr. 

As Germany and Switzerland manufacture, like France, mixed 
silk goods, the import duties on twisted silks, which amount in France 
to 390fr., only amount in Germany to 48fr., and fall to 4fr. per 100 
kilogrammes in the case of Switzerland. 

Consequently, French producers, who are seriously tried by German 
and Swiss competition, claim vehemently to have the tribute dimi- 
nished which they are paying to the cotton-spinners of Lille. 

No portion of the people in France has pronounced with the same 
persistency and energy in favour of commercial freedom as that 
which belongs to the districts of St. Etienne and Lyons. Workmen 
and masters have not had the shadow of a difference. They have 
acted with that unison which gives strength, and their Parliamentary 
representatives, impelled forward by their zeal, moved and upheld an 
amendment which, had it succeeded, would have been a great step 
forward for the Liberal cause. 

They claimed that France should adopt as the base of her general 
tariff the Italian duties, the highest of all that are enacted by 
European legislatures, and that she should fix the import duty on the 
fine-spun yarns at 70fr. per 100 kilogrammes. 

This amendment was very near to being accepted. None of the 
Liberal propositions attracted so many votes—viz. 172 against 249. 
Thirty-five votes shifted from the one side to the other would have suf- 
ficed to secure its victory. This vote constitutes a most important 
Parliamentary fact. Evidently the result is this, that if the Chamber 
of Deputies could hesitate to lower the duty to the level of the general 
tariff, the French Government is justified, nay almost invitedto agree, 
for the purpose of effecting a treaty, to considerable reductions of the 
tax on fine-spun yarns. 

England, therefore, may lay claim to concessions on the im- 
portation of coal and iron. She is certain to obtain such concessions 
on the cotton yarn, and thereby to obtain more extended markets 
for her principal industries. 

In order to be admitted to such concessions, England ought to 
offer to France some advantage which the negotiators may regard as 
their fair equivalent. 

Her Majesty’s Government perfectly understand this, since 
they asked and obtained from Parliament the power to reduce 
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the duty on light wines, the only commodity of French growth still 
taxed, from one shilling to sixpence per gallon. To have obtained 
the power is good, to exercise it will be better still. 

France produces, on an average, 1,230,000,000 gallons of wine 
per annum. Of this produce, which in 1875 rose to 1,848,840,000 
gallons (84 millions of hectolitres), and might reach that figure as a 
regular result, the greater part is absolutely prohibited to British 
consumers. ‘The duty to be paid on arrival is, in fact, higher by 
100 per cent. than the average value of French wines; upon some of 
them it is from 150 to 200 per cent. Accordingly, the thin and 
half-thin wines (vins fins et demi-fins) of the Gironde are almost 
the only ones the exportation of which to England has considerably 
increased since 1860. 

Since we have been led to speak of thin wines, it is well to note 
a mistake in which it would seem that the English Government is 
inclined to persist—that of maintaining the duty at 2s. per gallon 
for bottled wines. 

Nothing is less accurate than the notion that the value of wines 
should be determined by the mode of consignment employed, and the 
supposition that the value of bottled wines is always, or even gener- 
ally, greater than that of wines left in the cask. 

The system of imposing a higher duty on bottled wines has 
been twice in force in France, first from 1808 to 1830, and again 
since 1871. 

It was introduced into the law of the‘ lst of September, 1871, by 
a proposal which did not emanate from the Government, the Admin- 
istration showing itself able to rightly estimate its value when it 
drew a comparison between it and that of unity of taxation. Those 
legislators who brought forward the suggestion to impose an extra 
tax on bottled wines specially aimed at proportioning the impost 
to the selling value of the wine. Our short experience has sufficed 
to prove to us that they overshot the mark, to the detriment of 
those classes whose means are slender. The quantity of the wines 
on which the extra tax was levied was infinitely greater than what 
it was expected to be, and besides the effervescing Champagne 
wines, the value of which is essentially variable, practice showed 
that the bottled wines for the most part corresponded to the small 
class of bourgeois consumers whose moderate circumstances cannot 
compass the laying in of any but a slender store of provisions. 

The Chambers of Commerce of Beaune and Bordeaux raised and 
stated such well-founded complaints that the Government was obliged 
to do them justice, and to propose on the 24th of June, 1879, a return 
to unity of taxation. 

The British Government would do wisely to profit by our experi- 
ence, and to abandon the idea of a differential and higher duty on 
bottled wines. 
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The English duty, if reduced to 6d. per gallon (or 13fr. 75c. per 
hectolitre) for wines below 21 degrees of strength, that is to say, 
wines from 12 degrees (Gay-Lussac), will still present a system of 
customs duties rising to 50 per cent. on the average value of the pro- 
duce taxed, and almost equal to the entire value which is now assigned 
to it in the French departments where wine is produced on a great 
scale; in L’Hérault, for instance, and Les Charente, where the ordinary 
value of wine does not exceed 15fr. per hectolitre—that is, less than 
7d. per gallon. 

The lowering of the tax to 6d. would of itself throw open the 
British market to a great number of French wines to which it is 
at present absolutely closed. French production would, therefore, 
gain indisputably by this measure, while English consumers, being 
better supplied with this commodity, would find their hygienic con- 
ditions improved—a consideration which is not to be despised. 

The interest of the two nations and of the two Governments is 
therefore plain. It demands that they should come to a common 
understanding on this subject. 

Is it possible that fiscal necessities, or the fear of diminished 
returns, should deter Her Majesty’s Government ? 

If we base our calculation on the receipts of the last few years, 
the diminution which might be caused in these returns ought not to 
be as much as 300,000/. What is such a sum as that to the re- 
sources of the United Kingdom, when the Budget was able, after 
1874, to sustain all at once a diminution of 1,843,000l. by the com- 
plete extinction of the duty on sugars ? 

We are quite willing to admit that the expenses of the wars in 
Zululand and in Afghanistan have inflicted a temporary blow on the 
elastic power of the English Budget, but we could not believe that it 
has come to this—that it is not able to support the temporary loss of 
from 300,000/. to 400,000/. from its receipts, and we have too much 
confidence in the financial resources of the present First Lord of the 
Treasury to believe that he will hesitate to exercise the power that, 
at his instance, has just been granted him by Parliament. 

This diminution in the receipts would be essentially temporary, 
because the duty being only reduced and not extinguished, an in- 
fallible increase in the consumption would speedily make good the 
deficiency, and it would not be long before it was converted into a plus 
value for the benefit of the treasury. 

The annual consignment of wines in cask sent from France into 
England amounts to hardly 5,502,500 gallons (250,000 hectolitres). 
It is not one third of the amount imported to the Swiss Confederation, 
whose population represents hardly the tenth part of that of England. 

Making a proportional calculation of her wealth, her power, and 
her 31,000,000 of inhabitants, England is in a position to increase 
tenfold her consumption of wines, and there is no exaggeration in 
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foretelling that she is capable of reaching the figure of 175,000,000 
to 200,000,000 of gallons. 

If the statesmen who now govern England should fear, in conse- 
quence of the competition of wine, that a diminution of receipts might 
result from a diminished consumption of beer, they will have before 
them the example of France, Switzerland, and Germany, to calm their 
fears. 

Their example, indeed, proves that when wine and beer are not 
burdened in an excessive manner, the consumption of these two drinks 
increases progressively pari passu, the substitution of the one for 
the other being essentially partial. 

Besides, the beer, when taxed according to the proposals of the 
present Ministry at 2d. per gallon, will continue to enjoy, as against 
the wine, a virtually protective treatment, which looks like a survival 
of the past in England, which prides itself, and so justly, on being 
the mother-country of ‘ Free Trade.’ 

Most English beers show, indeed, an alcoholic strength almost 
equal to that of the common wines of France. The latter, therefore, 
will pay a tax three times as high as that on the native produce. 

As for the notion that an increase in the ‘consumption of wine 
would entail a corresponding diminution, more or less proportioned to 
it, in the consumption of alcoholic drinks properly so called, we need 
not entertain the idea for a moment. The faets that we have wit- 
nessed and the fiscal results in France leave no doubt on this point. 

Notwithstanding the excessive duties which are imposed on 
alcohol, its consumption has never ceased to increase in a constant 
progression, parallel, so to speak, with that of wine, which has in- 
creased 100 per cent. in ten years. 

In fine, there are no considerations of any real moment, whether 
political, international, or simply fiscal, such as to prevent the British 
Cabinet from exercising the power which has just been granted to 
it, of reducing by one half the prohibitive duty which excludes most 
of the wines of France from the English market. 

By continuing the work commenced in 1860, Mr. Gladstone will 
prove that he is indeed the successor of Robert Peel and of Richard 
Cobden. He will receive the grateful applause of the Liberals of both 
countries. 

These latter regret that the grandson of J. B. Say has been able 
but to sketch the outlines of this beneficial arrangement; they 
trust to the liberal mind of the leader of the English Cabinet to 
bring it to a good conclusion. We are firmly convinced that that 
eminent statesman will deem it a point of honour to justify the con- 
fidence reposed in him by the partisans of progress and freedom. 


E. Raovt Duvat. * 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE. 


WE live in days of disillusions, and Numicius is not the only 
man who needs to learn that the secret of a certain sort of happi- 
ness consists in wondering at nothing. It is but a few months 
ago since a writer in this Review, discoursing on the proposal of 
National Compulsory Insurance (not altogether in a favourable sense), 
endeavoured to prove its error by prophesying its failure. ‘It is in- 
conceivable,’ we were assured, ‘that a statesman of the first class 
could be found to take the scheme in hand.’ And yet, in the very 
first session after this confident assertion, the Earl of Carnarvon has 
introduced the subject by a most lucid and telling address in the 
House of Lords, delivered on the 4th of June last; and, instead of 
being received with utter scorn and dismissed with contemptuous 
derision, his lordship’s views have been endorsed by several peers 
well informed on questions of the sort; and, if disputed by some 
others, seem to have been disputed only or chiefly on grounds of 
objection which do not apply to the proposal actually made. 

I gladly avail myself of the opportunity of examining in the 
present paper the treatmeut which the subject received on the oc- 
casion I refer to, and of further considering some points in the con- 
troversy which subsequent expressions of opinion have made it 
desirable to handle. And, as the originator of the proposal, I 
cannot enter on this task without expressing my grateful sense, not 
only of the consideration shown to the subject by all who took 
part in the discussion brought on by Lord Carnarvon, but of the 
kindly and sympathetic interest taken in the question throughout 
the nation at large—an interest so unexpectedly warm and growing 
as to fill me with very confident hope, not merely in the eventual 
triumph of the proposal, of which (as is, I suppose, the nature of all 
projectors) I have never allowed myself to entertain the shadow of a 
doubt, but even of its proximate success, concerning which I rejoice 
to be able to-day to hold, and I believe with just reason, an im- 
measurably more favourable opinion than I did a year ago. 

To praise a statesman of the eminence and ability of Lord Car- 
narvon would be presumption on my part in the first place, and 
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superfluous in the second, since I might be supposed ready to praise 
anyone who happened to agree with me, and everyone, right or 
wrong, who might forward the cause I have at heart by such an 
onward impetus as his lordship’s discussion has given to National 
Insurance. But it is not a matter of course, but of simple justice, to 
say that Lord Carnarvon’s address, so far as I have seen it reported, 
bore the stamp of true statesmanship in its evidence that he only 
brought forward a subject so important after fully making up his mind 
upon its many aspects, and thoroughly examining the terms of the 
proposal; that it is the first public utterance of any length upon the 
question, whether from friend or foe, in which I could find no mis- 
conception to correct and no syllable to alter; and that I regard his 
treatment of the subject as of the happiest omen, since it leads me 
to believe that a study as fair, as full, and as thoughtful as that 
which his lordship has given to the proposal will lead other thinkers 
to a conviction of its great social advantages as strong as that which 
prompted his lordship’s most lucid, forcible, and interesting address. 

Had the form of discussion permitted a reply, this article would 
have been unnecessary, since the vindication of the measure from 
the few objections offered would have been entirely safe in his skil- 
ful hands. This not being the case, I will reply to them here 
myself. 

And, before entering on this task, I may be permitted to call 
attention to the progress of this question since I first mooted it in 
the number of this Review for November 1878. 

I cannot say it was ever uncivilly treated. Its good intention 
was never impugned ; and even those who only regarded it at best as 
a mere will-o’-the-wisp were ready to acknowledge that its light was 
rather a pretty contrast to the darkness of our growing pauperism. 
But it was visionary, Utopian, extravagant, fanciful, contrary to the 
spirit of English legislation, to the dicta of political economy, to 
the freedom of the race, to the logic of facts, to the possibilities of 
execution ; nay, some went further, and scouted the scheme entirely, 
on the ground that compulsion in such a direction as I proposed was 
a suggestion quite as absurd to consider as its infliction would be a 
tyranny intolerable to undergo, and so wrong in principle and so 
impossible in practice as to make it inconceivable that any leading 
statesman could take the thing in hand. 

Now I wish, in proof of the progress of the cause, to note that 
not one word of all this was echoed in the House of Lords in answer 
to Lord Carnarvon! And the objection supposed to lie at the root 
of all others—namely, the tyranny of compulsion (a tyranny so in- 
tolerable, we were told, as to be sufficient to create a revolution)—has 
so completely fallen out of view that in the most august assembly in 
the nation there was not found one single voice to name the vanished 
ghost, whose apparition was dissolved once and for ever, as a bugbear 
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to the study of this question, by showing that the compulsion re- 
quired for national independence was far lighter and far fairer than 
that now submitted to, by all thrifty men, for the production and 
encouragement of national pauperisation. 

And indeed the principle was accepted almost from the first, for 
which, as it was self-evident when propounded, I no more claim merit 
to myself than a lamplighter can claim for the brightness of the gas 
to which he puts a match. But, passing from the principle, which I 
rightly claimed from the first to be unassailable, objectors naturally 
enough fell upon the execution of the plan, and (on a very short ex- 
amination in many cases) dismissed it with a verdict of disfavour, 
couched in the handy expression of its ‘ impracticability.’ 

A further noteworthy evidence of the swift advance of the idea in 
this direction is to be found in the fact that another ‘ leading states- 
man, the Earl of Derby, three months before Lord Carnarvon’s ad- 
vocacy of the scheme, should have shattered the very foundation of 
that confident cry of impracticability by such an utterance as that at 
the great Conference on Thrift, convened by the Lord Mayor at the 
Mansion House, on the 12th of last March. He said, in regard to the 
alleged impracticability of National Insurance, ‘ I remember that thirty 
years ago the idea of compulsory education would have seemed quite 
as impracticable as that of compulsory insurance.’ I venture to quote 
here my comment on these words: 

These words, which the meeting received with vociferous cheers, filled me with 

a sense of grateful surprise. For the speaker, in his utterance, went further in 
support of my proposal than I had ventured to hope any leading statesman would 
have felt himself warranted in doing, at least for the next four or five years. They 
put the seal more or less to the record of my own experience, which shows that as 
at first the principle of the measure I proposed was plain, but its practicability 
obscure, now its practicability grows clear in proportion as public opinion becomes 
enlightened, and the question of practicability is really changing into a question of 
time." ‘ 
Such then, advanced still further by Lord Carnarvon’s able 
advocacy, is the present state of this matter in the mind of the 
public ; and neither warm friend nor gallant foe will begrudge me the 
satisfaction I must feel in being able to point to progress so striking 
of so great a cause in so short a time, and to call on the many who are 
zealous for its winning to thank God and take courage in pushing on 
the work. 

I now turn to the Lords’ debate. Earl Granville, as representing 
the Ministry, had but one answer to give. He admitted the import- 
ance of the subject, but could not state that the Government intended 
to bring forward at the present moment any scheme of the kind men- 
tioned. It would be as strange that a Government just appointed, 
and overwhelmed with the charge of a number of burning questions, 
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should encumber itself with this new one, as it would be unreasonable 
on the part of the warmest advocate of National Insurance to expect it. 
It is not the function of good Government to commit itself to new 
measures, and to force them on the people, though it be the duty of 
Government to carry new measures when the people show they want 
them. We are quite content to wait for such a measure till the 
nation understands its scope and learns to clamour for its introduction. 
But Lord Granville said more, no doubt from not clearly under- 
standing the details of the scheme proposed. He stated that the 
Commission on Friendly Societies had fully gone into this matter, 
had considered the question of insurance by public guarantee, and 
reported against it. And this was true in terms, but entirely inac- 
curate as a reply to Lord Carnarvon. 

For it is true that the Friendly Societies’ Commission (appointed, 
be it remembered, with the design to render more secure the self-pro- 
vision made by the thrifty, not necessarily to promote provision to be 
made by the wasteful) did consider and did reject (and, I think 
rightly) a most influential memorial in favour of establishing a 
National Friendly Society with a National Guarantee. But that 
was to be a Voluntary National Society only. National Compulsory 
Insurance, on the other hand, was never before that Commission at 
all, which reported in 1874. I thought it out as the only means of 
escaping the difficulties plainly in the way of a Voluntary National 
Compulsory Insurance. Therefore, though a Commission on Friendly 
Societies did, amongst other business, go into a matter in some sort 
similar to this, it never went into the subject of National Compulsory 
Insurance at all. I do not wonder in the least that this fundamental 
distinction should not have struck Lord Granville ; but I feel certain 
that if, by-and-by, a Royal Commission on the subject of National 
Compulsory Insurance be asked for, he will not again make the same 
objection. 

The point which I have here laid stress upon was also shrewdly 
urged by Lord Cottesloe, who with several other peers spoke so strongly 
in favour of the scheme, and suggested the desirability of by-and-by 
appointing a Commission on the subject. 

Another point, of difficulty only (for, let us remember, not a word 
of ‘injustice’ or ‘impossibility’ was uttered in the discussion), was 
laid much stress upon by Lords Redesdale and Kimberley. For they 
both assumed, what is by no means the case, that the Government 
would be responsible for the funds collected, and might incur 
dangerous liabilities. As this is really the only strong objection 
to the proposal brought out by the discussion, I am glad of the 
opportunity of meeting it in a little clear detail. In my first essay ? 
I carefully emphasised the statement that such a National Insurance 


? Nineteenth Century, November 1878, p. 842. Prevention of Pauperism, p. 14. 
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as I propose need not cost one single shilling of public money. And 
Lord Carnarvon stated in his speech that ‘ not one penny of the cost of 
carrying out the proposal need be thrown upon the country, while the 
subscribing individuals would have as security the national guarantee.’ 
It is an entire misapprehension of my purpose to suppose the insurance 
fund would necessarily be administered by the Government at all. 
It should be, let us say, placed in the hands of trustees or com- 
missioners appointed on behalf of (and, if so desired, elected by) the 
contributors. These trustees should have power (strictly defined by 
Act of Parliament) to invest and administer the funds, which 
should be actuarially valued, say, from year to year. The actuaries 
would have, in case the sum paid in were found deficient, to certify the 
amount necessary to be contributed by all futwze investors; the new- 
comers of all time thus never being liable to make good more than 
one year’s deficiency, the possibly infinitesimal cost of which being 
no unreasonable contribution on their part—if necessary—to the ex- 
pense of ascertaining the true secure rate to be charged. Let us sup- 
pose that at the end of the thirtieth year, there be found a deficiency 
in the estimated funds which would necessitate a rise for the future, in 
the general rate, of one shilling (a matter most easily calculable by 
the actuaries), the law will simply be asked to sanction, as against all 
future contributors, a compulsory insurance of 101. 1s. being exacted 
instead of 10]. The Government will run no risk of loss; the fund 
will recover its deficiency. If, on the other hand, the fund should grow 
too large, the commissioners or trustees, on certificate of the actuaries, 
could apply the surplus in providing a bonus, either immediate or con- 
tingent, for those already assured, while lowering instead of raising the 
normal compulsory rate to each new contributor. While, on the one 
hand, the prospect of such possible bonus would operate towards making 
all men willing to denounce and hinder imposition on the funds, it 
is manifest that the payment to be demanded of each contributor as 
he enters can never really be more than the actual cost of his provi- 
sion, which the principle of the law will require each man to make 
for himself. Thus no deficiency in this fund can ever fall upon the 
Government, the law making provision for its just and proper inci- 
dence on every individual to be assured. In fact the Government is 
only asked to guarantee the compulsion of the necessary payment—a 
process which involves no risk and can entail no loss. 

This is why the giving a national guarantee to a Compulsory 
National Insurance can cost nothing, and is perfectly possible, while 
to give a national guarantee to any voluntary society is an im- 
possibility without committing the economical error of State socialism, 
and possibly risking enormous loss ; or, in the case of such a voluntary 
National Friendly Society as was proposed, making the uninsured liable 
for the insured, and plunging us back into the communism of the Poor 
Law and the" purgatory of pauperism. Once we establish the just 
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principle that every man must, for society’s sake and his own, be 
made to provide for himself, the law which enforces the principle is 
the national guarantee which secures the fund for evermore, and gives 
without a penny’s cost a priceless boon of safety to all thrifty men, a 
priceless character of independence to the wasteful and the weak. 

Another objection, which I am told seemed a very strong one to some 
of their lordships, lay in the Lord Chancellor’s conjecture that a com- 
pulsory insurance would, in the long run, come out of the employers’ 
pockets. I have, over and over again, met this objection in various 
essays, and need hardly enter on its lengthy discussion again. The 
answer to it will be found in my ‘ Reply to Mr. Edwards.’* I there 
deny the fact, and give a reason for my denial, and go further to 
estimate that, if the insurance premiums really came from employers’ 
pockets, it would only raise the general rate of wages by one penny 
every week. But there is yet an answer to the question, which some 
people will find simpler still. If the insurance were to come from 
the employers’ pockets I should not much care, and neither would 
they ; as they might otherwise spend ten times the money in poor 
rates, and would not be indisposed to pocket the balance of their in- 
jury ; and I, though I should regret to yield the point (even merely for 
argument sake) as slightly marring the symmetry of my plan, would 
sacrifice it cheerfully for the sake of the cause itself, if my doing so 
would tend to bring Lord Selborne to my side. 

These, I think, are all the objections urged against National 
Insurance in the House of Lords; for the statement so frequently 
reiterated, and with which, in the abstract, I entirely agree, ‘that 
compulsory thrift is not a virtue,’ is really no objection whatever to 
National Insurance, which does not need for its advancement to 
establish the contrary position. 

It will be noted that the objections I have treated are really 
founded on misconceptions of my plan ; and it is to be hoped that 
their removal may win to its side a number of noblemen who seemed 
to have been unanimous in expressing their opinion of the importance 
of the subject, and its value if they could see a way to its adoption. 
But I cannot leave this portion of my subject without a word of 
cordial thanks to noble lords of so much mark as, in addition to the 
opener of the discussion, the Bishop of Winchester, Earl Stanhope, 
Lord Cottesloe, Lord Forbes, and others, who, having studied the 
proposal, were able to speak so forcibly and so clearly as they did on 
its behalf. 

I pass from the discussion of the Lords to notice some of the 
utterances of the Press which it elicited, for the purpose of showing 
how far the subject has grown in general opinion since its first 
agitation. For surely the following extracts from the Times of the 
5th of June would have found no place in any leading journal a year 
anda half ago :— 

Essays on the Prevention of Pauperism, pp. 101 seqq. 
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The scheme of social improvement propounded yesterday in the House of Lords 
by Lord Carnarvon is second to none in interest and importance, &c. 
In view of all this complex mass of objections te our present system, Lord 


Carnarvon has a simple remedy to propose .. . &e. 
It may be claimed on behalf of the scheme that it moves on the right track. 


Thrift is the natural remedy for pauperism in all its forms. To encourage thrift 
must, therefore, be the method of every social reformer who desires to get rid of 
pauperism. There is no objection in theory to goiny beyond this point and making 
thrift compulsory ... &c. 

The article goes on to hint at two difficulties, one of which, and 
apparently the gravest, I have already treated—namely, the money 
risk to Government, which I have shown will really be not incurred 
at all. The second is couched in the expression of a ‘doubt whether 
a compulsion of this kind would be submitted to without resistance.’ 
As I must take another occasion of treating this point, I only observe 
here that, as far as actual resistance is to be apprehended, the danger 
is very small, since the persons to be compelled will all be minors, 
the money to be paid will be deducted from their earnings, and their 
elders will be too certain of the advantage of the proposed compulsion 
to give its objects the slightest sympathy in their ideas of resisting 
what the law requires. 

And, further, I contend that, so far from resisting it, they, too, 
before it becomes law, will see its advantages, and will no more care 
to resist it than a child would feel disposed to fight against the offer 
of a cake or of a toy. 

A more elaborate criticism of the proposal than any I have seen 
appears in the Saturday Review for the 12th of June; and I proceed 
to examine it, as affording excellent illustration of the truth I have 
frequently advanced—namely, that objections offered, no matter how 
confidently, against the scheme, for the most part fail to touch i 
at all. 

The writer commences with the following :— 


Lord Carnarvon lately made a proposal in the Upper House which, as Lord 
Kimberley remarked, has a very taking appearance at first, and consequently has 
many advocates among philanthropists who have not given themselves the trouble 


to think out all the details of the subject. 

I begin by differing toto clo with the writer, and declaring that 
the fact is entirely the other way—namely, that it is, almost without 
one single exception, the objectors who have not, and the advocates 
who have, given themselves that very proper trouble. I will offer 
three proofs of this statement: first, that Lord Carnarvon, who brought 
the matter forward, is not exactly the sort of man to commit himself 
to an insufficiently considered subject, while the peers who, on the 
mere spur of the moment, objected, did not profess to have made any 
study of it whatever, and, as I have shown, more or less misappre- 
hended it; secondly, that, so far as I know, not one person has 
abandoned the subject on further consideration, while many of its 
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most strenuous present supporters scouted the scheme before they 
‘thought out the details, and embraced it afterwards; and thirdly, 
as this second proof may be regarded as resting merely on asser- 
tion, I will prove from the very words of the article itself that 
its writer has not ‘studied the details’ of the plan. 

The Reviewer’s three opening sentences are all inaccurate: the 
first I have already corrected ; the second states that Lord Carnarvon 
limited his proposal‘ to the agricultural classes—a statement which 
no report of the discussion I have seen establishes, and which the 
Times version directly contradicts ; the third asserts that the proposal 
is ‘to substitute insurance for the Poor Law.*® Here are three 
tolerably salient misapprehensions, to begin with, in a writer, above 
all, who appeals to a study of details. The proposal is not to sub- 
stitute insurance for the Poor Law, but to substitute independence 
for pauperism. And this is no word-splitting or quibbling at all. 
There is a vast difference between the things; not, perhaps, to a 
person first meeting with the subject in the Saturday Review article, 
but to one who, if he have not ‘studied the details,’ has, at least, 
like the Reviewer, had the details to study had. he chosen, since he 
refers further on, as with knowledge, to ‘those from whom Lord 
Carnarvon evidently borrowed the idea.’ For I cannot repeat too 
often that I do not propose in my scheme the necessary abrogation 
of one single clause in the Poor Law. 

This is enough to prove my general allegation against this 
Reviewer of an insufficient comprehension of the case to entitle his 
judgment at least to absolute unchallengeable authority. 

I come next to the difficulties alleged by him against the plan. 
Registration is the first. He says :— 

The State must be able to lay its hand at the right moment on every person 
subject to its jurisdiction. It must know the age, name, sex, status, residence, and 
occupation of every one of its subjects; of such as are employed, it must know by 
whom, and must be informed within a reasonable time of every change of address 
and employment. In short, it must obtain with regard to the whole community as 


full information as it now possesses respecting pensioners and ticket-of-leave men. 
. .. And, as the difficulty would be immense, the cost would be enormous, 


&e., &c. 


The imagined enormity of cost depends on the, also imagined, 
immensity of difficulty, which I think a perusal of my essays would 
certainly hugely diminish. 

For, why should such a register be kept? If the law required 
every employer to make a weekly deduction from the wages of every 
person in his employ between the ages of 18 and 21, until the gross 

* It is important to repudiate this misconception. For I am ready to admit that 
a compulsion limited to any one class, would be bad enough political economy to make 
the scheme impracticable. 

* A misconception also evidenced by the very title of his article, ‘A proposed 
Substitute for the Poor Law.’ 
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amount of deduction had reached 101., the process would be perfectly 
simple. ‘Sir, will you employ me?’ ‘Yes, at such and such wages. 
How old are you?’ ‘Twenty.’ ‘Then show me your insurance 
card.’ If he have completed his insurance, he has his card to show, 
and the employer will have nothing to deduct. If, on the other 
hand, it appears that only 7/., instead of 10/., has been paid, the 
employer will answer, ‘ I shall have such and such a weekly deduction 
to make.’ If the labourer refuse to work under such terms, he will 
fare no better elsewhere, since any employer who fails to deduct and 
pay in the due proportion to the Post Office, will know that the 
labourer himself will be able to sue him for it, and require him to 
pay it a second time. Thus there need be no registration, the wage- 
earner will be his own inspector of payments, and a very sharp one 
too, and the collection of the money will work of itself. The employer, 
in his own interest, will be the collector; the labourer, in his own 
interest, the inspector; the Post Office, in the national interest, the 
banker. For the entry of the first payment on the collecting card, it 
will certainly be necessary to indicate the age of the insurer. But, must 
we have an entire national system of registration for this? The 
notion just shows how very little ‘ details are thought out’ by some 
people. Every member joining a benefit society now (and I suppose 
the Reviewer will join me in saying every working man ought to 
belong to one) gives, and without difficulty, evidence of his birth. 
And by the time we have National Insurance, we shall have also 
another inexpensive means of ascertaining and recording the ages of 
all insurers—made to our very hand in the ‘ child’s school-book ’ and 
the school record of age, which works just such an enormous regis- 
tration as has been suggested, practically at no cost at all! 

The Reviewer has next an impressive remark to make ‘ upon the 
departure from all the habits of English life and administration 
which the change would imply.’ 

But I ask, What is any new law but a departure from habit and 
a change in administration ? And if our habits be admittedly bad in 
this matter of pauperism, and our administration faulty, I see no 
good reason why, in the name of common sense, we should not agree 
to change them. 

Next we come to the difficulty in the way of ‘employers not 
consenting to make the deductions from the wages of those they 
employ.’ Again, I say, the Reviewer has not ‘ thought out the details.” 
The thing is done in Germany universally without difficulty, though 
the process is enforced on employers through every working week of 
all their workmen’s lives, instead of only through three years. The 
thing has been done for ages by the old East India Company through- 
out all her services ; the thing is done without refusal or difficulty by 
deduction from the pay of every soldier in the army now; the thing 
is done by many public establishments, by nearly all large private 
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establishments, and done under less popular conditions and under 
greater difficulties. Need I say more? Any one who has ‘thought 
out the details’ ought to know that from 1696 to 1851, a period 
of 157 years, a deduction from wages of workmen by employers was 
enforced by law on a very large and important section of our wage- 
earners, though that deduction was made to secure a pension, not for 
themselves, but for other men. Sixpence a month (‘the Greenwich 
sixpence’) was deducted from every merchant seaman’s wage during 
all those years to provide pensions for seamen of the Royal Navy ; and 
that system was not resisted, not complained of, not rebelled against, 
but actually abandoned after more than a century and a half, not 
because of its injustice, which no one seemed to notice, but because of 
its insufficiency to effect the purpose for which it was established ! ° 

The Saturday Reviewer touches next the possible unwillingness 
of the working men to allow the deduction to be made ; which I hope 
to treat at Jength elsewhere, and will show to afford very little cause 
for anxiety. But he next assumes that the employers would have to 
pay the money. This assumption I have combated many times, and 
have even touched in this article; but no one asserts it, so far as I 
know, who has read through my essays in this and other Reviews, 
and my ‘ Reply to Mr. Edwards.’’ 

But I may say one word more of this, as quoting a specimen of 
how the Reviewer ‘ enters into details.’ Figures are fearful things! 
He says :-— 

To render the employer responsible would be a very serious matter. The em- 


ployer of 1,000 work-people, for instance, would be bound to pay 501. a week, or 
2,6007. a year. It ts nonsense to say he would be compensated by the abolition of 


poor rates, 

So this writer knows so little of the main outlines of the proposal 
he falls foul of as not to have noticed at all its chief feature—the 
payment of the money only during three early unburdened years of 
life, and the freedom of the person insured from all compulsion after- 


wards. 
I do not like to seem rude, but I must retort that ‘it is nonsense 


to say’ that an employer of a thousand workpeople employs nobody 
under eighteen and nobody over twenty-one! And yet this is what 
the writer must be held to mean if he has made his objection after 
‘thinking out the details’ of the plan.® 


6 This history of the ‘Greenwich sixpences’ affords avery striking incidental illus- 
tration of the sufficiency even of my supposed minimum (48. per week) in preventing 
pauperism. The Greenwich pensions amount to 2s, 6d. per week, and are suspended 
if recipients come upon the rates as paupers. The total suspensions thus caused are 
not more than 3 or 4 per 1,000! 

7 Prevention of Pauperism, pp. 74-109. 

® This amusing mistake may well run in double harness with that made bya 
morning paper in criticising the suggestion of Compulsory Insurance made in my 
Westminster Abbey Sermon. Thearticle ended : ‘ A nation of small annuitants would 
soon become a nation of hopeless idlers,’ the writer failing to see that a nation of 
septuagenarians could, if it existed, scarcely be expected to work very hard! 
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Another point comes next to be noticed. The Reviewer quite 
overlooks the fact that it was never proposed to exact a compulsory 
insurance from any one above the age of twenty-one years at the 
passing of the law; and also, in his bird's-eye view of present actual 
and potential pauperism, he fails to consider—nay, does not seem 
even to think of considering—the different condition in which our 
nation would be when the generation in which the transition is made 
shall have passed away. 

We have, lastly, three considerations put before us in the conclud- 
ing paragraph, striking, no doubt, and true, after a fashion, but not 
by any means such as it can satisfy the heart of a philanthropist to 
neglect, or quiet the conscience of a statesman to ignore. We are 
told :— 


(1) Pauperism is to a large extent inherited, the pauper child seldom emerging 
from the state in which he was brought up, and always tending to fall back into it. 


I answer this by saying that by making pauperism impossible to 
the youth of to-day we are cutting off at the source the supply of 
‘hereditary ’ paupers. If there can be no pauper fathers no children 
can inherit pauperism from them. 

(2) A sanguine optimism may hope that education will gradually impart a new 
character to the population. But legislation is not to be founded on a sanguine 
optimism ; and in any event the realisation of the hope is too distant to affect 
present legislation. Now, at any rate, we have a multitude of criminals, vagrants, 
and paupers, young as well as old, who have not, and never will have, the means of 
honestly payinga premium. Thus, when closely examined, this fine-sownding scheme, 
with all its pretensions, THROWS the support of the improvident and the ne’er-do-well 
on the well-to-do and the industrious, just as does the Poor Law. 


I pray my readers to examine this assertion. If it be justified, it 
is an argument that because bad exists no one must attempt to amend 
it; or it amounts to an assertion that the evil now existing, which 
National Insurance cannot touch and does not profess to touch, may 
be cast at the door of this as yet unaccomplished reform !—in other 
words, that a present evil can be due toa future measure! Now I 
beg to alter into terms which really apply to National Insurance the 
sentence I have italicised, feeling sure that if readers will first peruse 
the original, and then the paraphrase, they will see for themselves, 
without one word from me, how seriously the Saturday Reviewer, 
after a close examination, has misrepresented the proposal. For I 
would read it thus :— 

‘This fine-sounding scheme, cutting off all future supply of 
pauperism, leaves a proportion, daily diminishing, of the present 
paupers (whom it never undertook to deal with) as a burden still on 
the well-to-do and the industrious, but cuts off, at the same time, the 
source of all future increase to the vanishing burden.’ 

And here is the Reviewer’s last comfort for a nation to whom 
pauperism is a shame, a misery, a horror, and threatens to ruin 
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alike the body and the soul of our race. This is his doleful Envoi: 
‘Meanwhile we must accept pauperism as inevitable.’ Or, in other 
words, ‘ because there is no help for spilt milk, we had better go on 
spilling it for ever ! 

But, is this the end of the whole matter? I would say to sucha 
writer, ‘ Leave it alone! This spirit of despair is not the fitting 
frame in which to deal with a subject of the sort. Or, if you will not 
leave it alone, think it out ; take some litile trouble more than has 
been done to examine a suggestion and understand it, before con- 
demning it and passing it by. We, at least, who do “think out 
details,” who do examine closely, have a hope, and the hope is bright, 
and hold a confidence, for which we can give a reason, that in some 
such measure as Lord Carnarvon advocated there is a means of 
escape from evil, sorrow, degradation, and injustice, such as dishonour 
and demoralise no other nation in the universe besides our own. If 
this, indeed, be the sum of your counsel, I would say again, Leave us 
alone, till we have fought our fight and won our victory. If pau- 
perism be inevitable, effort and failure can leave us no worse off than 
we are; if otherwise, what words can utter the measure of our gain ? 
At all events it is worth trying for, thinking for, and praying for. 
But the man who tells thinking men that pauperism is inevitable in 
England, while it exists in no other nation on the globe, is not the 
safest guide to follow in a cause so great as this.’ 

For the rest, I have no sort of doubt or fear that this cause 
shall ever drop out from the minds of Englishmen till it have 
succeeded and been carried through. The thoughtful men, and they 
are many, in our nation have been grieving long over the hurt and 
hopelessness of our treatment of the poor. We have been drifting 
like a shipwrecked crew upon a tossing raft over a lonely ocean, 
fainting, dispirited, and depressed. Now and then one or another 
from the half-stupor of a joyous dream has cried,‘ A sail! a sail!’ and 
we have lifted up our languid eyes, only to be disappointed once 
again, and have opened our lips only to objurgate the fellow-sufferer’s 
rashness in deceiving us anew. But now, indeed, at last, there is a 
sail in sight ; and these objections we have been studying, as they rise 
and fall, are but the waves that hide it now and again from the weary 
sufferers upon the raft. Now we lift our eyes once more, and this 
time they are bright with hope; and now it is no longer one that 
cries and many that murmur, but all lift up their cry together. My 
countrymen are neither so modest nor so mad as, in a case like this, to 
let their chance of safety pass because they feel too shy to shout. 


Wituiam Lewery Biack ey. 
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THE FRENCH CLERGY AND THE 
PRESENT REPUBLIC. 


Tue Church and the Republic in France are passing through a fresh 
crisis which must be injurious to both of them, although in very 
different degrees. While misunderstandings, perhaps partly involun- 
tary, but which are for the most part deliberately provoked, have 
placed the Republic in a state of warfare with the Church, Europe 
stands with crossed arms gazing with fixed eyes on France, awaiting 
the issue of the strife. It watches the spectacle with a painful in- 
terest, suspecting that there will be many victims; nor is it mistaken 
in this belief. 

Placed as we are in the heart of the conflict our attention is 
divided between the shocks sustained by our unhappy country, and 
the notice they attract in other lands, but it appears to us that 
many spectators of passing events do not understand or estimate the 
importance of the strife. The complaints of the two opposite camps 
are misunderstood, and men are inclined to believe that those most 
to blame are in reality the most innocent. Responsibilities are 
ascribed to the Church which she does not accept, and she is sup- 
posed to be implicated in acts with which she has nothing to do, 
and which she would have prevented if it had been possible. 

This is not the first occasion on which the conduct of the Church 
has been misunderstood, nor is it likely to be the last. Whether the 
errors of her opponents are involuntary or not, it is important that she 
should secure the sympathy of those spectators who are either indif- 
ferent or well-disposed, and for this reason the clergy are interested 
in explaining their attitude with reference to the republican institu- 
tions now established in France, and in giving a frank statement of the 
principles of their conduct. 

They can do this without difficulty and without fear, since they 
have done nothing to be ashamed of; and if all classes of French 
society had done their duty as well as the clergy, France would not 
have fallen into the condition to which she is now reduced. 

We believe that foreigners do not fully understand the present 
controversy, and that they ascribe ideas and aspirations to the clergy 
which the latter are far from entertaining. They are supposed to be 
systematically hostile to the Republic, and the present crisis is ascribed 
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to their hostility. In all this there are many misconceptions, and we 
therefore propose to examine with sincerity and frankness the situa- 
tion of the clergy in reference to the Republic. 


I. 


The first question presented to us is whether the clergy of France 
are hostile to the Republic. To this we distinctly reply that the clergy 
are not hostile to the Republic either in their tenets, their traditions, 
their opinions, or their discipline. We proceed at once to prove the 
truth of this assertion. 

In the first place, there is no doctrinal difference between the 
clergy of France and the Republic as far as the form of government 
is concerned. Although this question is theoretical, it is one of 
great importance, for if it is certain that there is nothing incompatible 
between the doctrines of the French clergy and the republican system, 
the present hostility of the French Republic against the clergy must 
be ascribed to other causes. 

The attention of the Church has long been directed to forms of 
government, and she has declared her opinion of so-called modern 
institutions, which are in reality as ancient as the world itself. 
Catholic theologians have studied and discussed different forms of 
government, monarchical, aristocratic, and republican; they have 
pointed out the advantages and disadvantages of each, pronouncing 
sometimes in favour of one rather than of another, but without con- 
demning any, for with the wisdom which the Church always imparts 
to those who listen to her, they have seen that what was best in 
theory was not always the best in practice, and that forms of govern- 
ment must be judged in accordance with their time and place rather 
than in the abstract. 

We should have liked to discuss at some length the theoretical 
aspect of the question ; but, owing to the limits of our space, we are 
obliged to refer the readers to the works of S. Thomas, Bellarmin, 
and Suarez, where they will find the subject fully examined. For 
this reason we pass over this side of the matter, and hasten to show 
that there is no traditional opposition between the Republic and the 
French clergy. 


If. 


Two classes of persons are found among the enemies of the 
French Republic; men who are honest, intelligent, noble-minded, 
and abounding in virtue and self-devotion. This is deeply to be 
regretted, for it is a misfortune for any form of government to 
number among its adversaries the most honest, virtuous, and intel- 
ligent section of the country; and it is equally unfortunate that 
‘divisions should exist in a nation where union is so necessary. When 
the enemy is at our frontiers ready to take advantage of our mistakes, 
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the nation should be aware of errors and careful to avoid divisions. 
This is precisely the situation of France at this moment. 

The first class of men in opposition to the Republic includes the 
adherents of the old dynasty, men whose names, recollections, and his- 
tory are mingled with those of the ancient monarchy. It is indeed 
difficult for those who bear an historic name, and look back to the 
family tradition of loyalty—and many such Frenchmen may still be 
found—to admit that France has no other future before her save that 
of a Republic. Great force of character is required in those who are 
not swayed by interest, necessity, or some still less creditable motive, 
in order, we do not say, to repudiate but to separate themselves from 
the past. Reason may tell us that a good Frenchman has nothing 
else to do but to accept the Republic; reason however is of little avail 
unless the will goes with it, and such a step exposes the man who 
takes it to criticism, to attacks, and to calumnies. It is difficult for 
such men as De la Rochefoucauld, De Broglie, De Larcy, and a 
hundred others, to ally themselves with the Republic, and abandon 
the monarchical traditions of their forefathers. 

We can scarcely expect that men whose ancestors made and pre- 
served the French Monarchy, whose fathers perished by the guillotine 
erected by the Revolution, should hail the Republic as the government 
of their choice. The circumstances are too recent for such a con- 
version, which would indeed scarcely be creditable to human nature. 
A similar debasement of mind would lead us to despair of the future 
of France. Moreover, the events of this century show that instability 
is the chief characteristic of modern institutions. There is no certainty 
that the Republic will last longer than the governments which pre- 
ceded it, especially if she pursues her present suicidal course. The 
newspapers and the most ardent republicans would hardly declare so 
loudly that she is definitively established in France, unless her situa- 
tion were somewhat precarious, and it may be said in passing that the 
dangers which threaten her come from the warmest adherents of the 
republican system. 

The instability of our institutions is therefore a sufficient reason 
to deter the representatives of the old families from the cause of the 
Republic. There is a dignity in this calm and reserved attitude 
which commands our respect and admiration. In this case tradition 
is in agreement with reason and good sense, and both restrain them 
from taking an active part in the establishment of a republican 
government. Such persons cannot be expected to do more than 
remain passive, and raise no obstacles to the reigning policy. 

A second class of opponents of the Republic includes those who 
were connected with the monarchies of the present century, with the 
two Empires, and the Monarchy of July. When the favours of the 
Napoleonic dynasty have fallen upon a man’s father or upon himself, 
gratitude forbids him to ally himself with the government by which 
that dynasty was overthrown, or he can be drawn to it but slowly and 
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within certain limits, Such of the republicans as have not understood 
the duty imposed upon them by these considerations have been 
severely punished for their conduct. They are the object of public con- 
tempt, and this is perfectly just, since those whom they basely forsook 
despise them, and they are but poorly esteemed by the party they were 
so ready to join. It is needless to give instances of what we say ; 
everyone knows in what estimation Comte Foucher de Careil is held 
in the republican camp—a deserter from and a traitor to every party. 

Traditions of gratitude as well as family traditions may therefore 
hold men back from the Republic, as is actually the case in France 
to-day. 

If, instead of a Republic, that is, a government which represents 
part of the people only, it were the Republic, representing the whole 
nation, these two classes of opponents need give the government no 
uneasiness, since their opposition is open, fair, and incapable of un- 
worthy intrigues. The government, it is true, could not reckon on 
much zeal and devotion, but they might depend upon indifference, 
perhaps even on a more active cooperation, since the republican 
government could no longer be administered by a caste. This was 
the state of things from 1870 to 1877 when monarchists did not 
refuse to serve the Republic. They in fact have created that capital 
of good fame both at home and abroad on which she has subsisted 
for the last three years, and which is unfortunately almost exhausted. 
But admitting that family tradition and considerations of gratitude 
have estranged part of the French nation from the Republic, we 
have now to consider how far these motives affect the French clergy. 

If we regard the clergy of France en bloc, they may be divided 
into two unequal parts. ‘The immense majority are drawn from the 
middle and lower classes, whence the ranks of the republicans are also 
recruited. As far as this portion of the French clergy is concerned 
there is plainly no question of family tradition. The middle class, 
the artisans, and labourers were not more than they are now favoured 
by the Empire, the Government of July, and the Restoration. Family 
tradition is therefore with them ineffective, and even since the 
Republic relies for support on the common people, the clergy is bound, 
from a simply human point of view, to regard this government with 
favour so long as it is worthy of respect, because their family ties and 
class interests are with the Republic. In this case family tradition 
might indeed conciliate the suffrages of the clergy, if the Republic 
acted in a reasonable manner. 

As for that portion of the clergy which is drawn from the great 
families favoured by the Bourbon, the Orleans, and the Bonaparte 
dynasties, it is so merged in the mass of the clergy, that their opinions 
count for nothing. It is possible that some priests are by tradition 
Legitimist, Orleanist, or Bonapartist, but we formally deny that any 
priests, as such, and in their official capacity, proclaim their personal 
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and political opinions. Of course we do not here speak of one or 
two eccentric characters which are found in every large body of men, 
since the clergy of France form no exception to the rule. But no 
inference can be drawn from these isolated cases. Moreover it is 
certain that those who by family tradition belong to one or other of 
our political parties take good care not to proclaim their opinions, 
and avoid all that could reasonably offend public opinion. The 
clergy of France are then fettered by no connection with political 
parties, and of all classes of the people, they could be the most easily 
won over to the cause of the Republic, to whom such an achievement 
would be the greatest honour. 

Let us now see whether the clergy are bound to the monarchical 
form of government by ties of gratitude. 

There was one period in this century when the French clergy took 
a part in politics, we mean after 1830. Although the Restoration 
was favourable to the clergy, the latter obtained but few favours 
from the Bourbons, but they saw that the ill-treatment of the Church 
was contrary to the wishes of the reigning dynasty. Charles X. signed 
the famous ordinance of 1828, la mort dans V’Gme, and worsted in 
this first struggle was overwhelmed in the second, under the ruins of 
his shattered throne. The Revolution of 1830, made against religion 
and the legitimate monarchy, was profoundly disliked by the clergy, 
and it was ten years before their opposition died away. After a while, 
however, the clergy took a just view of the situation and of their 
proper sphere of action, and from that time held aloof from political 
ties, desiring to remain wholly independent. The French clergy are 
of all classes of society certainly the most indifferent to forms of 
government, considering them all good, so far as they are compatible 
with order. They only decline to enter into any compact with dis- 
order and revolution. They know well that it is their duty to be 
superior to republican and monarchical forms, since they are bound 
to serve all persons alike. It is their mission to save souls, not to 
overthrow a Republic and found a Monarchy. 

Nor is there any reason whatever why they should be especially 
attached to the monarchical form of government, by which they have 
at different times been persecuted, as we will briefly show. 

The Second Empire, while professing to honour the Church, secretly 
persecuted her, opposing her action and hindering her good works, 
suppressing her associations, paralysing her influence, preparing and 
completing the ruin of the temporal power of the Pope. And while 
doing all this, the Empire contrived to make people suppose that it 
was protecting religion, so that since the clergy have been persecuted 
out of hatred to the Empire. Nor did they fare better under the 
Government of July. From the religious point of view, the dynasty 
of Louis Philippe was Voltairean. The persecutions of 1845, the 
refusal to allow liberty of teaching, the annoyances to which the 
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episcopate was subjected, are recollections which do not inspire much 
sympathy for the Orleanist dynasty among the clergy. The survivors 
of that epoch still speak sadly of the outrages to which the clergy 
and religion were subjected. As for the Restoration, its more favour- 
able disposition does not enable us to forget thé debauchery of Louis 
XV., the saturnalia of the Regency, the declaration of 1682, the 
persecutions of the Régale, and many other royal edicts distinctly 
directed against the rights of the Church end the welfare of souls. 
It is unnecessary to make many researches and to go back further to 
show that the clergy cannot absolutely rely on monarchy and mon- 
archies, and that they are sufficiently acquainted with history to be 
aware of the fact. They would willingly add a clause to the litanies 
which it is sometimes their duty to recite: ‘ From this kind of pro- 
tection, deliver us, O Lord!’ 

It is true that the conduct of the Republic towards the clergy 
of France has left an indelible stain. The illusions of 1789, quickly 
followed by the crimes of 1791-1797, have left bloody records 
in the annals of the clergy as well as in those of the French 
nation. A furm of government ushered in by such horrors needs 
much forgiveness. Before stipulating that it should be treated asa 
government worthy of respect, it must prove that it is so, beyond 
all possibility of contradiction. It is the height of absurdity to 
suppose that a Republic ought not to inspire some uneasiness and to 
meet with some suspicion and fear. It is not for the clergy to make 
advances, but for the Republic. It is true that in 1848 the Republic 
gave two proofs of repentance and conversion; she undertook the 
expedition to Rome and organised the liberty of secondary instruction. 
The Church and the clergy remember this with gratitude, and while. 
regretting the way in which the Republic has established herself 
among us for the third time, the clergy were disposed to accept 
another experiment of her system in a loyal spirit. Although the 
Church had nothing to do with the establishment of the republican 
government, she was equally determined to have nothing to do with 
its overthrow. 

We repeat that the clergy are no enemies of the Republic by tra- 
dition; and we have now to show that the assertion that they are 
hostile in inclination and opinions is equally erroneous. 


III. 


In the first place no one will venture to say that the education of 
the clergy is directed in a sense hostile to the Republic, and indeed it 
would be impossible to preve such an assertion. There has been much 
talk about the Jesuits and their mode of teaching. Jules Ferry, the 
Director of Public Instruction, has lately quoted in the Senate twenty- 
seven passages extracted from authors of whom at least half were not 
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Jesuits, and the other passages were taken from the writings of two 
of that order. We might probably differ from these authors on some 
points, but no sensible man would believe that they are necessarily 
anti-republican because they condemn the illusions, crimes, and satur- 
nalia of 1789-1797. If it is necessary, in order to be a good repub- 
lican, to approve theft, assassination, pillage, disorder, and impiety, it 
is evident that the clergy is anti-republican, and no one can be sur- 
prised at the fact. But it is possible to be a republican and yet con- 
demn the great Revolution en bloc asa piece of useless savagery. Even 
good republicans think and speak with us on this subject. 

There is no reason for educating the clergy in a systematic oppo- 
sition to the Republic, nor would the attempt be successful. In fact, 
the subject scarcely enters into the course of secondary instruction. 
The teacher’s object is to form honest, upright, and steady ecclesiastics, 
who may take an intelligent interest in events of the day, and 
combine the love of their country with the love of souls. The teacher 
seeks to inspire them with respect for authority, a spirit of self- 
denial and devotion to duty. It can hardly be desired that the 
teaching of theology should be imbued with oaths of hatred to 
royalty and of death to tyrants. Neither would any wish to see the 
clergy espouse the cause of every Hartmann of our time. Men would 
not endure priests affecting the role of tribunes of the people. 

All sensible men in France wish that priests should be modest, 
gentle, charitable, devoted to their duties, and that they should take 
little or no part in politics. Such are the priests we have, and they 
have been formed by the education which has been imparted to them. 

But it may perhaps be said that social relations have imbued the 
clergy with anti-republican opinions, and it is necessary to meet this 
argument by stating one or two questions. If it is true that these 
relations are the cause of their opinions, it follows that the French 
clergy do not associate with republicans, who might inoculate them 
with their sentiments, just as they are now inoculated with the 
sentiments of the Legitimists, Bonapartists, and Orleanists. If so, 
whose fault is this? Is it not because republicans as a rule hold 
aloof from the Church, and are openly at war with religion and 
Christianity? If the clergy are not led by their social relations to 
think well of the Republic, those republicans are to blame who assume 
to be her representatives. Let them examine their consciences, and 
they will find more reason to say that the republicans are hostile to 
the clergy than that the clergy are hostile to the republicans. 

The following explanation has recently been given by the Saturday 
Review of the situation created in France by the breach between the 
clergy and the Republic:— 

It might have been expected that a Church organised on a highly democratic 


basis (and in some respects, the social standing of the clergy for example, the 
Catholic Church is yery demccratic) would show no rooted hostility to republican 
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institutions. The priests might not have felt inclined to bless trees of liberty as in 
1848, but there was no very obvious reason why they should part company from 
their fathers and brothers and curse the government, which, if they had remained 
laymen, they would probably have accepted as decidedly the best within their 
reach. 


On this point we agree with the Saturday Review. It is per- 
fectly true that the Church is made for the people, and adopts all 
that is good in democracies, but this only places the errors of the 
republicans in France in a clearer light, since they have alienated 
and still contrive to alienate the Catholic clergy from them, although 
the latter would naturally have worked with them. This abnormal 
situation cannot be explained by trivial causes, but this is the attempt 
made by the Saturday Review. We proceed to give its singular 
solution of a problem which is interesting from more than one point 
of view :— 

The hostility between the Church and the Republic (says the Review) is in part 
due to the extreme poverty of the clergy. The parish priests, especially in the coun- 
try, have scarcely enough to live on. The payment they receive from the State is 
very small indeed ; and the peasants, who keenly feel being obliged to pay even this, 
are not likely to supplement it by any private liberality of their own. In this re- 
spect, however, the Republic is not worse than the governments that have preceded 
it. The request of the clergy for an increase in their stipends has been disregarded, 
but they receive no less than they did under the Empire. (November 8, 1879.) 


It is true that the stipends of the French clergy are insufficient, 
especially when we compare them with those of the Anglican clergy, 
and for this the Republic is perhaps more to blame than the preceding 
governments ; first, because the conditions of life have materially 
changed since 1870, and secondly, because other stipends, those of 
schoolmasters for example, have been raised, while those of the clergy 
remain unchanged. On this point the republicans have displayed 
neither wisdom nor justice, and the clergy are justified in regarding 
the fact as a bad symptom. 

But, in spite of the assertion of the Saturday Review to the con- 
trary, the clergy have made no complaints, and have asked for no 
increase ; their conduct in the whole matter has been full of dignity. 
If they had no greater grievance to allege against the Republic, peace 
would have been quickly made, or at any rate the republicans would 
have been very impolitic not to make it. But we must tell the 
Saturday Review that the French clergy think worse of the re- 
publicans for stinting the incomes of the bishops than for refusing 
to augment their own stipends, and this is the strict truth. 

The Saturday Review continues :— 

Where it is a hard matter for priest to keep body and soul together, it is very 
important to him to stand well with his richer parishioners, The great house in the 
village can give him a good many dinners in the course of the year, and thus save 
his pocket and satisfy his hunger at the same time. The ladies of great houses are 
seldom republicans, and the priest who depends on their hospitality for all he knows 
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of the luxuries of life—meaning thereby all such necessaries as cannot be provided 
out of an income of 24/.a year, will be very apt to be, as regards politics, what 
they are. He ought no doubt to remember the dignity of the sacerdotal character, 
and to have a will and opinions of his own, but as a matter of fact he seldom does. 
There is so very little butter to his bread at the best, that he is naturally anxious 
above all things to be quite sure on which side the little that there is is to be found. 







In this way great effects are explained by trivial causes. Accord- 
ing to the Saturday Review the hostility of the French clergy 
towards the Republic is due to no other cause than the number of 
dinners which can be eaten at the neighbouring chateau. 

It is surprising that a serious paper should publish such absurdities. 
The Saturday Review is in general more ably conducted, and we 
cannot congratulate it on this discovery. Besides, it is untrue that 
the stipend of the country clergy is not more than 24/.; nor is it true 
that every village has its chateau. The chateaux disappeared during 
the Revolution, and are only found here and there in some districts 
of France. But it is only too true that the republicans are recruited 
from the ranks of the poor, the needy, sometimes the disreputable, or 
men of extravagant ideas. Well-educated people of good position 
respect themselves, and hold back. And this is a misfortune for 
the Republic, since it shows a want of confidence in its discretion. 
It is also true that the republicans are not generally distinguished 
either for their generosity, their education, their respect for religion, 
and morality. It is among the monarchists that we find more men 
of good education and piety. But we do not precisely see how this 
division can turn to the advantage of the Republic and of repub- 
licans. 

The French clergy find devoted support in the different monarchi- 
cal parties, who all respect religion even when they do not practise 
it. They cannot therefore be blamed for giving them their sympathies, 
but it would be a great mistake to suppose that the clergy are Legi- 
timist, Orleanist, or Bonapartist because they associate with men of 
those parties. If we had time to go into the question in detail it 
would be easy to show that while holding such intercourse with indi- 
viduals, the clergy do not attach themselves to the opinions of any 
party. While seeking aid for their good works, the clergy do not 
engage to vote for the donors at the elections; still less do they 
engage to adopt their illusions, their errors, jealousies, and rancours. 
The clergy are on their guard against all these foibles, and, taken 
as a whole, they act only from a sense of duty. 
































IV. 







It may finally be said that the clergy are hostile to the Republic 
as a matter of discipline, that the bishops are averse to the republican 
government, and that the priests are compelled to think with them. 
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This has, in fact, been asserted, and those who wish to know how far 
men will go in gratuitous assumptions must turn to the Saturday 
Review and read the article quoted above. 

Supposing this to be true, why, if the bishops are anti-republicans, 
have not republican bishops been appointed in the course of the last 
ten years? Surely, out of 60,000 priests, some honest republicans 
might have been found to try and convert the rest. There was 
nothing to prevent the Republic from undertaking this work of con- 
solidation, and she has evinced too great generosity in appointing her 
enemies to the episcopate. If no republican priests can be found fit 
to become bishops, men of good character must be rare in that party. 
In that case the clergy are only doing their duty in holding aloof 
from them, and their hostility is dictated by necessity. 

But let us ascertain how much truth there is in the assertion that 
the episcopate is hostile to the Republic. It is true that as men and 
citizens the bishops in France are divided among all the political 
parties. They, as well as the clergy, belong, as a rule, to the middle 
and working classes, and there are among them Legitimists, Orleanists, 
Bonapartists, perhaps even Republicans. But, as bishops, the French 
prelates have no political opinions, and express none. They are con- 
ciliatory, and do nothing, without good cause, to embarrass the 
established authority. No episcopate was ever more moderate in its 
complaints, more firm and serious in its language, more reluctant to 
protest against arbitrary measures which are as injurious to the country 
as to the Church. For the last fifteen months an impious war has been 
waged against the clergy, in which the bishops have had to take part, 
and yet little cause of reproach has been proved against them. There 
was some talk about Monseigneur d’Angers’ funeral oration over 
General Lamoriciére, but any unprejudiced person will agree that it 
provoked much more attention than it deserved. And, even granting 
that one bishop is hostile to the Republic, is that a reason for con- 
demning them all? The bishop of Angers is, however, perhaps an 
opponent of some republicans rather than of the Republic itself. We 
feel sure that Monseigneur Freppel would readily reconcile himself 
with an honest Republic nor dream of insisting on a Monarchy. 

And further. Even if the episcopate were monarchist, it does 
not follow that the clergy would necessarily be hostile to the Republic. 
Bishops are not in the habit of ascertaining the political opinions of 
their priests before nominating them to any cure, and it is absolutely 
untrue that a priest has ever been constrained to declare on which 
side he would vote. We defy anyone to produce a single conclusive 
case of the kind. It is possible that some priests have lost promotion 
in consequence of their political opinions, but only because they did 
not maintain a fitting reserve, and because, by their unseemly 
behaviour, they compromised religion and the Church in the eyes of 
the faithful. The decisive action of the bishops in such cases cannot 


be blamed. 
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The bishops do, in fact, conduct themselves like the clergy. They 
fulfil the duties of their pastoral office without meddling with politics, 
Our customs and social condition do not allow the clergy to take an 
active part, as they do in England and elsewhere, in the elections and 
in other things which have no direct eoncern with religion. Every 
one expects the clergy to inquire whether the candidates proposed are 
in favour of Article 7, or opposed to it, but not that they should con-~ 
cern themselves about Legitimism, Orleanism, the Empire, or even 
the Republic. They would be blamed by men of all parties if they 
came forward and made use of their influence to favour one side 
more than another. The clergy and the episcopate are aware of this 
and do not fail to do their duty ; they do not offer aid which no one 
demands and which they ought not to afford. They have never 
appeared at political demonstrations, as, for example, at those of 
the Legitimists organised for the 29th of September, and those of 
the Bonapartists after the death of the Prince Imperial. Their 
behaviour has been full of nobility, reserve, and dignity. 

It is therefore untrue that the episcopate enjoins hostility to the 
Republic. The bishops would be the first to repress any deviation 
from social usages either in speech or action. The assertions to the 
contrary which are sometimes circulated by the French and foreign 
press are devoid of foundation, and the fact is as clear as day to any 
impartial observer. 
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Let us now see how the French clergy really feel towards the 
Republic and the republicans. We draw this distinction since there 
is a real difference between them. 

As far as the Republic is concerned, we will adduce the following 
incident, although it may be thought egotistic. Soon after the fall 
of the Empire and the Commune, a person connected with a family we 
had known for many years remarked with some surprise: ‘ You must 
know, M. l’Abb4, that one thing puzzles me and many others, and 
that is the shade of your political opinions. We have often speculated 
to what party you belong, but have never been able to guess.’ ‘We 
are not surprised at this,’ did we reply, ‘ since we are in fact of no party. 
It may be a misfortune, but the fact is we have no definite opinions. 
We are in favour of every government which maintains order, and 
opposed to every government which encourages disorder. We do not 
go beyond this; it may be a mistake, but it is the simple truth.’ 

We venture to quote this reply, because it represents the disposi- 
tion of the immense majority of the French nation, and especially of 
the Catholic clergy. Both in theory and practice the clergy of France 
are irrevocably attached to no party. They know how they ought to 
act in the revolutions which recur every ten years, and take care 
Vout. VIII.—No. 41. 
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not to link their destiny with that of any system of government, 
whether it be a Monarchy or a Republic. 

The clergy of France hold that the Republic is like other forms 
of Government, theoretically and in itself neither good nor evil. They 
believe that everything depends upon the mode in which it is adminis- 
tered, and that it may be the source of great good and also of great 
evil. They think, witb. all men of sense and experience, that if the Re- 
public is sometimes a good and fair Government, it is from its nature 
liable to fall rapidly into anarchy, which is the most terrible 
of all forms of despotism. They remember that for ten years the 
guillotines rose everywhere in France under the authority of the 
Republic, that the prisons were crowded with innocent victims, 
that rivers of blood were shed. It is hard to reproach the clergy 
because they have not yet forgotten the Great Revolution. They 
wait therefore until the Republic is organised and appears to govern 
fairly. -The clergy give her credit for good intentions in 1848, but 
that is all. They will accept or submit to her rule, but without 
linking their destiny to hers, nor trying to establish her on the soil 
per fas e nefas. Thisis the mission of politicians, not of the clergy. 
The former must do what they think best for the country, the latter 
have to think of the salvation of souls, whether they are members of 
a Republic or a Monarchy. If they do not encroach on each other’s 
territory all will go well, and there is assuredly no desire on the part 
of the clergy to encroach on the Republic. 

Both in theory and practice, therefore, the clergy have been, and 
still are, indifferent to the republican form of government as such. 
The cardinals of Paris and of Cambrai spoke lately as follows on 
this subject :— 

Members of the clergy, churchmen, and ministers of Jesus Christ, we are 
strangers to political parties." 

Standing aloof from all political agitations, strangers to all civil administra- 
tions and secular affairs, we content ourselves with the duties of our office, and only 
ask for liberty to fulfilthem. As for the laity, we shall continue to serve them, in 
spite of their mistrust, antipathy and opposition, recommending all to exercise the 
respect for magistrates and obedience to the laws which we practise ourselves, so 
long as they do not controvert the law of God, our devotion to our country, and the 
anxious solace of human suffering.” 


It cannot be said of republicans, or at least of those who are now in 
power, that they act in the same way, and all intelligent men in 
France and elsewhere will agree with us when they know what is 
passing. 

Take all the men in power at this moment, from the President 
Grévy.to the lowest provincial sows~préfet ; study their past and 
present lives and their projects for the future, and you will see 


1 Cardinal Guibert. Pastoral letter of January 8, 1879. 
* Cardinal Regnier. September 12, 1879. 
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that they are not such as men of high character would choose for 
friends.* ; 

If -you examine their past, you will generally find that they are 
men who have failed in their career either in intelligence, good- 
feelings, morals, or way of life; men who have done nothing but 
make speeches, who have been involved in plots against order, who 
have organised or encouraged all our revolutions; men who have 
squandered their money, dishonoured their homes or families, who 
have been branded with the disgrace of imprisonment, exile, or the 
galleys. We do not say that all republicans of our time are rogues, but 
that all rogues and communards are republicans. This is not much to 
the credit of the Republic, and does not enlarge our sympathy for her. 

If we turn from the past to the present, we have to consider the 
acts of the republicans, and whether they have made a single really 
useful law since they came into power. We say that, on the contrary, 
they have proposed many measures opposed to public order, which 
have been discussed and passed with unseemly haste. These may be 
counted by tens, not by units; they have pulled down without attempt- 
ing to rebuild; they have alarmed and offended all interests without 
satisfying any, and this is the conduct of a government which, before 
its advent to power, promised us a second golden age, peace, liberty, 
universal happiness, and a spirit of conciliation which was to 
draw towards it all hearts by its moderation and discreet conduct. 
As the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris wrote to the President of the 
Republic on the 8th of April 1880: ‘If the Republic wishes to esta- 
blish her rule over us, she must adopt other means. When, before 
her advent to power, it was sought to make us love her, she was pre- 
sented to us in a very different form.’ 

In fact, it is like a dream to read the former programmes of the 
republicans and to compare them with the acts of the very same men 
who are now in power. The army, the magistrature, finance, and 
public instruction all bear the traces of violence by republican hands. 
We have already reached the era of 1792 in the third Republic, and 
men begin to ask if we are not on the eve of another 1793. Revolu- 
tion, persecution, every expedient is used by the men now in power. 
The catalogue of misdeeds committed by our rulers is already enor- 
mous, and of all the interests menaced, religion is the most in danger. 
We subjoin a list of the measures proposed or accepted by those who 
profess to be the only true representatives of the Republic. 

Projets Talandier, Barodet, and Bert on the subject of Public In- 
struction. oi Ferry respecting the Higher Council of Public In- 
struction and on Higher Education. The suppression of the military 
almonry. Projet Saint Martin to forbid ministers of public worship 
to enter the barracks. Projet Naquet on divorce. Projet Saint 


3 D’Avesne, Les Deux Frances. An interesting volume on the acts and manners of 


men of the day. 
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Martin on the. marriage of priests. Projet de lot on cemeteries. 
Projet Belle as to funeral rites. Projet Labuge on Vestries. 
Secularisation of the Bureaux de bienfaisance. Projet Bert and 
Labuge, for making the clergy; liable to military service. Projet 
Boysset for the suppression of the budget of Public Worship, and the 
abrogation of the concordat. Brisson’s amendments in the articles 
9 and 10 of the financial Budget of 1881, &c. 

Surely this list of measures of persecution is enough. While the 
republican members of the Chamber are legislating in this sense the 
government officials are equally busy. An examination of the course 
pursued by the préfets and the municipal councils shows that they 
are offending or alarming every religious interest. The Christian 
Brothers, Sisters of Mercy, and the parish clergy are all the objects of 
oppression, and illegal acts against them are committed every day. 
The clergy cannot be expected to feel esteem, confidence, and respect 
for such men, nor can they make common cause with men so dis- 
reputable, if we take them all together. 

Nor is this all which we have to expect from the republicans ; it 
is only an instalment of what they propose to do. They are still held 
back by the moderately Conservative majority in the Senate ; but the 
republicans look forward to the day when they shall be the absolute 
rulers, and they have already told us what they propose to do. Read 
the comptes-rendus of the municipal council of Paris, or the report 
of speeches made in the Chamber of Deputies by M. Ferry, and even 
by M. de Freycinet, and you will judge whether any thoughtful 
man can be reassured by the proposed legislation. In fact, a war of 
extermination against all old institutions has begun, and especially 
against the Church and the clergy, which are the most stable ele- 
ments of French society. 

Innumerable proofs of this assertion might be alleged, but they 
are superfluous, for anyone who deceives himself as to the intentions 
of the republicans must read nothing, hear nothing, and see nothing 
of what is passing around him. Only those who are wilfully blind 
and deaf can ignore the present attack upon the clergy of France by 
the republicans. There is a deluge of pamphlets, articles, and 
caricatures, one more scurrilous than another. A party which has 
recourse to such weapons ought to be eternally disgraced. 

While the mass of the republican body acts in this way, the only 
honourable men of that party, by whose means the present govern- 
ment has come into power, such as Jules Simon, Dufaure, Laboulaye, 
Wallon, Bérenger, Lamy, are hooted, excommunicated, reviled, 
and threatened, because they wish to be just to the Catholics. This is 
not likely to convert the clergy to the republican institutions, nor to 
allay their fears, since they have nothing to hope and everything to 
fear from that party. According to writers in the Saturday Review 
the responsibility for the present situation rests partly on the repub- 
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licans and partly on the Church; but although it may be well to say 
so from a literary point of view, the assertion is not borne out by 
truth, justice, or common fairness. 

The republicans must not only have made mistakes, but have 
eommitted crimes before such men as Jules Simon, Dufaure, Labou- 
laye, Bérenger, and Wallon would have uttered such indignant pro- 
tests in the French tribune. M. Bérenger, one of the most moderate 
members of the republican party, spoke as follows on May 5, 1880: 


You cannot establish the Republic without us; it cannot be done without the 
support of the moderate party. No, you cannot exist without us. When we 
joined you, we little thought to what uses we were to be applied. In order to do 
so, many of us broke with traditions which were the glory of our lives, and we en- 
dured the dissatisfaction and irritation of our friends. Can it be supposed that we 
committed this kind of moral perjury against our former convictions for any other 
purpose than to advance the liberal cause? We acted from the conviction that 
the Republic was inseparable from liberty, which we had worshipped all our lives, 
and declared that if the welfare of our country demanded the sacrifices of our 
former opinions, our liberal aspirations would at any rate be gratified. It was this 
thought which led us to join your party, but to retain us juster and more noble 
measures must be proposed. It has already been declared that we have become 
adherers of the Monarchy, but this insinuation is an outrage. No, we remain 
faithful to the Republic, but we will not desert liberty. It is said that the Re- 
public and universal suffrage are identical, but the fact may be disputed since we 
have seen one without the other. But it is,as I think, rigorously true that the 
alliance between the Republic and liberty is indissoluble, indispensable, and that 
they have never been separated with impunity. The Republic is liberty itself; it 
is, as the very word indicates, common to all. If it should become the property of 
a few, the stamp of the Republic may remain, but its essence and reality will be no 
more. Before leaving the tribune I have one word more to say: be careful lest, 
owing to your policy, a party should be formed in the heart of the Republic which 
shall unfurl another flag, round which may rally all generous hearts, honest minds, 
and enlightened consciences; the flag of liberty for all alike. 


The sentiments of the French clergy towards the Republic and 
towards republicans are not the same. They hold that the present 
majority does not represent a possible but an impossible Republic ; 
or, in other words, the Revolution. It isnot a system of government, 
but the proscription of all government, and thoughtful observers 
agree in this opinion. They readily accept the maxim of M. Thiers: 
‘ The Republic must be Conservative or she will cease to exist.’ She is 
no longer Conservative: since she has refused to give up Hartmann, 
since she has recalled incendiaries and communards, since she has 
finally issued the decree of expulsioa against unoffending monks. and 
nuns, she has alarmed all interests and all consciences, and she must 
therefore cease to exist. 

While the clergy is justified in distinguishing between the Re- 
public and the republicans now in power, they maintain a dignified 
attitude under all the attacks of the radical press and of the govern- 
ment officials. They show no unseemly agitation, but remain silent, 
and allow the torrent to rush by; they despise insults and carry on 
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their good works as far as possible as the only reply to calumny. . The 
columns of the newspapers are not filled with indignant letters, and 
they only protest by their silence, while expecting from time, and 
from God the justice refused by man.. The clergy of France, like the 
whole Catholic Church, triumph over their adversaries by patient 
endurance of persecution. 


VI. 


It may secondly be asked what has caused the present breach be- 
tween the government and the French clergy, and what has aroused 
the angry cry against the latter, if the facts are as we have stated. 
The answer is easy. The attack upon the clergy is due to general 
causes, always at work, and on which we need not dwell, but it is 
also due to special causes which have aroused the latent strife into 
activity, and we have to consider there these special causes. 

In a book which obtained and deserved some notice, M. Emile 
Ollivier has touched on this delicate subject with his well-known 
ability, yet not perhaps so as to place it inits true light. The cause of 
the present religious crisis is to be found, he says, in the situation in 
which the Papacy has been placed during the last thirty years,. .The 
Revolution of 1848, dreaded by Catholics, directed the hatred of 
sectarians throughout the world against Rome. The destruction of 
the temporal power of the Pope, the object of the revolutionary party 
in all countries, having led to the occupation of Rome by French 
troops, provoked for ten years a paper war against Catholicism. _The 
crisis became more acute during the Italian war, and the world was 
divided into two camps, containing the Catholics and Conservatives 
on the one side, and the irreligious and revolutionists on the other. 
During the last decade of the Empire the hatred of Catholicism was 
always increasing, and it was not. difficult to foresee the. grave events 
to which it must give rise. The wars in Denmark and in Austria, 
the unification of Germany and of Italy, the withdrawal of the French 
troops, and the invasions by Garibaldi, raised religious animosities to 
their highest point. On the one side the alarm of the Catholics was 
displayed, while on the other the revolutionary party loudly expressed 
their hopes. Nor did the last party only direct their attacks against 
the temporal power; their views went further, and this was only the 
first stage towards the destruction of the Church and of Catholicism. 
This is still their object, as some among them are frank enough to 
declare. 

It will be easily understood that this did not set consciences 
at rest. -Religious questions were eagerly discussed, minds were 
inflamed, and irritation and hatred appeared on every side.. Strange 
to say, the Empire, which had done more harm to the Church than the 
Government of July, contrived to make the Church odious, even while 
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persecuting her. While despoiling the Holy See, or suffering her to 

be despoiled, the Empire was outwardly favourable to religion, and 
evinced good-will to the clergy. In this way the Church inherited 
some of the unpopularity of the dynasty at its fall. The council of 
the Vatican, the war of 1870, the occupation of Rome by the Italians, 
were not calculated to diminish the tension of the situation. Yet the 
behaviour of the clergy during the war, which drew the following 
avowal from Prince Frederic Charles: ‘ Throughout the invasion the 
French clergy were the only class distinguished for their dignity, nobi- 
lity, and patriotism ; no one could refuse to admire them on the field 
of battle ;’ this behaviour, we say, added to the massacres of the Come 
mune, restored a certain degree of popularity to the Church, and at 
that time the revolutionary party, which had contributed as much as 
the Germans towards the misfortunes of our country, were over- 
whelmed by the weight of their crimes. The National Assembly was 
not clerical, as some people have chosen to say, but it was no more 
animated by a hostile and persecuting spirit. Its members- were 
anxious to repair all breaches, and understood that this could only be 
done by not checking the current of religious opinions. 

About this time the mistakes committed by M. Thiers provoked 
those committed by the Assembly itself. While France was thus 
agitated by anarchy, Germany fomented the divisions amongst us, 
and sustained the hopes of the revolutionary party that the Republic 
might be established in France. The Germans then inaugurated the 
religious persecution which they are now trying to allay, and this 
revived among us the anti-religious passions which the disasters of 
1870 and the crimes of 1871 had in some degree appeased. France 
felt the reaction of what was passing in Germany. Happily for her, 
the Government and the National Assembly were: opposed to every 
idea of persecution, and the revolutionary. party were obliged to 
restrain their ardour, instead of sharing in M. Bismarck’s feast on 
the Jesuit and the parish priest. 

It must also be confessed that some Catholics, able and virtuous 
men, did not set a good example of discretion and moderation, and 
thus furnished the enemies of the Church, not with reasons, but with 
a pretext for attacking her. Much has been said of the counter- 
revolution during the last eight or ten years, but without explaining 
exactly what is meant by it. The misunderstandings of many of our 
opponents are wilful, but some persons whom we do not sus pect of bad 
faith are deceived. There is no foundation whatever in the assertion 
that the clergy and the Catholics have adopted a general plan of 
campaign against the Republic‘or the present Government. They have 
been held responsible for the 24th and especially for the 16th of May ; 
but this is most unjust. As French citizens and as religious men at- 
tached to Catholicism they may have taken part in these two events, 
but they did not do so because they were Catholics. Indeed, many 
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Catholics disapproved of these measures, and it is iniquitous to con- 
found the Church with acts for which she has always repudiated any 
responsibility. No one can quote a public speech or an episcopal letter 
intended for publicity which lends the sanction of any bishop to 
either the 24th or the 16th of May. On the contrary, the episcopal 
charges show that the bishops have always, everywhere and without 
exception, advised their clergy to hold aloof from politics, and the 
clergy, as well as Catholics in general, have obeyed the injunction. 
Abundant proofs could be given, and there is nothing to justify the 
imputation that the Catholics were responsible for events which they 
did not even approve. Neither the Catholics nor the clergy have 
made the slightest attempt to overthrow the Republic. 

We admit that many mistakes have been made during the last 
eight years by influential persons, and that some Catholic have 
thus compromised the Church. The letter of the Bishop of Nevers, 
irregularly addressed to all the mayors of the department, was a 
folly as well as a fault, since it could only have the effect of dis- 
crediting the Catholic cause. Few thoughtful Catholics approved of 
the proceeding, and the bishop himself died of repentance. It was, 
in fact, the cause of the 16th of May, a premature measure, ill- 
conceived and ill-executed, carried out by men who ought never to 
have been in power, and consequently calculated to produce the 
effects which resulted from it. It is, therefore, a grave mistake to 
suppose that the Church and the clergy prepared, executed, and 
approved of what occurred on the 16th of May. They had nothing 
to do with it, and foresaw that the attempt would have deplorable 
results. 

Although the Catholics had nothing to do with the 16th of May, 
it does not follow that they did not think some such measure ex- 
pedient when the right moment should arrive. The elections of 1876 
had shown that the Republic was gliding rapidly down the decline of 
radicalism. Proposals adverse to the Church and to religion, which 
had hitherto been laid aside as unlikely to be accepted, had begun to be 
made, and it was evident that the rising tide of the revolution could 
not long be arrested. The advanced radicals, for whom M. de Bis- 
marck had shown so much sympathy in France, were eager to imitate 
the Chancellor and to introduce the Culturkampf. They were im- 
patient to attack the Church and Catholicism, and in the beginning 
of the session of 1876 they began to discuss the laws of primary in- 
struction, and to propose measures against religious associations. In 
this session an inquiry was instituted into the condition of the re- 
ligious orders of France, an inquiry made in a hostile spirit, and of 
which the practical result is now evident. 

It would be false to say that the Catholics have watched the course 
of events without profiting by the lessons they afforded. They have 
watched these events with uneasiness, and have anxiously asked them- 
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selves whether France had also to pass through an experience similar 
to those of Germany and Switzerland. The weakness of the Govern- 
ment, the violence of the radical press, and the language of the 
republican leaders were not calculated to reassure them, and it is not 
surprising that their indifference has insensibly been transformed 
into hostility, not against the Republic, but against the men who 
represent her. The Republic has twice before covered France with 
ruins and with blood, and surely it is natural to feel again alarm when 
we see her falling into the same excesses for the third time. All 
Catholics are held responsible for the imprudent acts and words of M. 
de Mun or of the Bishop of Nevers, although they disapprove of them, 
and yet they are expected to remain quiet when Gambetta declares, 
amid the applause of his party, that clericalism is the great enemy, when 
Ferry denounces the Church and the congregations from the tribune, 
when Madier de Montjau proposes that Catholics should be outlawed, 
when Lepére insults the bishops in his circulars, when Article 7 is 
forced upon the Chamber per fas et nefas, when a decree of expulsion 
has gone forth against the Christian brothers and nuns of all the schools, 
and a hundred measures, one more wicked than another, are deposited 
in the offices of the Chamber! Such blind and headlong folly is 
scarcely credible. 

We emphatically repeat that the clergy are neither republican nor 
monarchical.‘ They are merely devoted to their duty and indifferent 
to political questions, as long as they are allowed to be busy about 
good works, and to fulfil their mission. But their indifference to 
politics does not extend to politicians themselves. They are unable 
to take the same view of rogues as of honest men. We may blame 
the want of tact and the mistakes of the honest men, and we may 
-commend the cleverness of the rogues, but we can never place upon 
the same line MacMahon and Grévy, Dufaure and Clémenceau, Jules 
Simon and Gambetta, Wallon and Hérold. The clergy and the 
Catholics watch the course of events, and learn from experience like 
the rest of the world. When an election takes place they are only 
anxious to vote for honest and religious men, and since unfortunately 
the republicans now in power seem to glory in being irreligious and 
of lax morals, they do not obtain the votes of Catholics. It would be 
absurd to conclude from this fact that the Catholics and the clergy are 
hostile to the Republic, unless the Republic and irreligion are one and 
the same thing. So long as Republic is distinct from the Revolution, 
the Catholics do not condemn her, but at the present moment it is 

* «I confess that although I am a republican byinstinct and tradition, I only attach 
@ secondary importance to forms of government, which are good or bad according to 
circumstances, and I have never been able to enroll myself among those who spend 
their lives in warfare for the Monarchy or the Republic.’-—E. Ollivier, L’Eglise et 
VEtat au Concile du Vatican. M. Ollivier is perfectly just in what he says, and we 
believe that every French ecclesiastic agrees with him, although M. Ollivier asserts 
the contrary. 
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not a republic or a monarchy which is in question, but order or dis- 
order, government or anarchy. 

It is; therefore, unjust to ascribe the present crisis to the clergy, 
for they didnot provoke and are not responsible for it. Their atti- 
tude as a body has been irreproachable during the last ten years, and 
will continue to be so. They neither court nor defy the Government, 
but stand aloof, calm, dignified, and reserved, and busy themselves in 
good works.as far as they are allowed to do so. This is as true of the 
regular. as of ‘the secular clergy, the Jesuits included, of whom the 
Cardinal: Archbishop of Paris lately spoke as follows :— 

In the midst of the dissensions which agitate and divide our country, the whole 
body of the clergy have strictly confined themselves within the limits of their 
spiritual office,‘nor has the congregation of Jesus been less careful than the rest to 
avoid any, interference with political questions, and assertions to the contrary are 
unfounded. A bishop who has the principal Jesuit establishments under his juris- 
diction is entitled to vindicate them from this reproach.° 


The clergy are exposed to insults, attacks, and outrages ; they are 
dragged through the mud and are persecuted in all sorts of ways, 
and they submit in silence. It would be impossible to find in any 
age,or in. any country a large body of men who have maintained a 
more reserved and dignified attitude under such a trial. It is grossly 
unjust to assert that the clergy of France have provoked the Republic 
and the republicans. As the Bishop of Autun observes in his. letter 
of the 15th of April, 1880: ‘We did our duty as citizens and as 
Frenchmen during the war and. in. the disastrous epoch of the 
Commune,. . After these disasters we renewed our labours among 
you. We,only demand the right of alleviating the ills of society, 
and the liberty necessary for. accomplishing the task. No one can 
say that. we have taken an undue part in the manufacture of the con- 
stitution..and ,of the laws. We are justified in saying to politi- 
cians, you..do. not. come across us in your own department, in the 
sphere of interests which is your special charge.’ 

The .hatred.to religion and the desire to please Bismarck led 
te, the ,open war which has long been meditated. An occasion was 
found and eagerly seized on the 16th of May. The clergy are the 
victims, and it is only by a strange perfidy that the attempt is made 
to fix the ,guilt on them in order to justify their destruction. Men 
must be blind or deaf who ignore this truth. 


VII. 


We have now only to ask what will be the issue of the present 
crisis? The reply would be easy if the republicans were sincere and 
really desired peace. The clergy and the Catholics do not ask for 


5 Letter from the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris to the President of the Republic, 
April 12, 1880. 
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protection and privileges, but for common justice and liberty. The 
Government, instead of being hostile and oppressive, has only to be- 
come neutral and indifferent, and peace will be made at once. If 
the Republic should be overthrown, it will certainly not be owing 
to the Church and clergy. The republicans themselves will be wholly 
responsible. 

In fact, it is difficult to see how the present crisis is to end in a 
state of relative tranquillity after the orders of the day in the 
Chamber, and the decrees of the 29th of March. The majority of 
the Chamber consists of men who can pull down, but who cannot 
build up, so that there is no hope of a peaceful solution. The arbi- 
trary course on which the Government has entered cannot be arrested. 
The Freycinet ministry has accepted the part of Pontius Pilate, but 
in three months it will have ceased to exist, in order to give way to 
still more violent men. 

A conservative President might then make his own 16th of May, 
and make it under favourable conditions. If he were to appeal to 
the country with the question: Do you, or do you not, desire a 
religious persecution? we are persuaded that the country would re- 
turn a Chamber of more moderate. views which would reject the 
projets Ferry. Such a measure would not only be good but re- 
publican policy. The life of the Republic might perhaps not be saved, 
but it would be prolonged. 

It is unfortunately very doubtful whether President Grévy will 
accept the responsibility of dissolving the Chamber, and the imme- 
diate. prospeet—which could in any case only be deferred—ineludes 
persecution, the Commune, and a dictatorship of some kind, pro- 
bably Napoleonic. 

Prince Napoleon may -perhaps make his advent to power possible; 
in spite of his-numerous faults, among which his recent letter was not 
the least. ;.and he will be accepted, if not welcomed, by a country 
which every day becomes more weary of a Republic served by such 
republicans. 

There is nothing seductive in such a prospect. But we can only 
accept facts as they are. 

AsBé Martin. 
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THE PALAIS-ROYAL THEATRE. 


I. 


Wuen the Comédie Francaise came over last year in a body seeking 
to win the approval of a London public, it was my pleasant duty to 
introduce the company to the readers of the Nineteenth Century, 
and to relate at the same time the history of the great establishment 
known throughout the world under the name—now a legendary one 
—of the ‘ House of Moliére.’ 

I must admit that the Palais-Royal Theatre does not lay claim 
to so illustrious a past; that its origin is not so remote, and the 
influence it has exercised over the stage less considerable. Anything 
affecting French theatrical art cannot fail to be of interest to the 
polished minds of both worlds. The Palais-Royal is one of those 
local celebrities—wne de ces réputations de quartier, as we say in 
France—which have not yet taken root on your side of the Channel 
that 1 know of, much less on the other side of the Atlantic. But to 
turn their attention to all subjects alike, great or small, bearing on 
the march of civilisation, is the distinctive trait and peculiar merit 
of that admirable body—the British public. They will read perhaps, 
not without some pleasure, a few correct particulars respecting the 
new company which is come to solicit their commendation, and the 
circumstances that gave birth to the body. 

I need scarcely say I will endeavour in the present sketch to 
dwell less on matters of detail, not likely to be of much interest for 
foreigners, than on the broad outlines whence the Palais-Royal 
Theatre draws its characteristic features. 

The generation preceding mine, and the two or three that came 
into the world after me, can testify to the important position main- 
tained by this theatre in Parisian pleasures from the year 1835 to 
within a period of a few years. To those who were not witnesses of 
the fact nothing could convey an exact idea of the celebrity it 
achieved when other theatres were in question and the public would 
scrutinise the playbill before securing a seat: with the Palais-Royal 
no hesitation ever occurred. People were sure of being amused: 
* You are bound to laugh there’ was a stereotyped phrase having the 
force of a prejudice—than which we know nothing is more tenacious 
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and will not bear discussion. The thing was accepted; traditions 
would have it that one had to laugh at the Palais-Royal, and laugh 
people did. They laughed on their way upstairs to the boxes; the 
footlights were scarcely lit before the laughing began. The actors 
opened their mouths; but without taking the trouble to make out 
what they had said the audience broke out into laughter, cracked 
their sides and went into fits; it was ‘ the thing.’ 

Every evening at half-past seven Véry’s, Véfour’s, the Trois 
Fréres Provengaux, and the innumerable two-francs and one-franc- 
sixty ‘ordinaries’ lower down the galleries (0% sont les neiges 
@Antan !), disgorged their thousands of diners, mainly country folk 
and foreigners. Some—the select few, alas!—bent on bracing them- 
selves up in the spring of classic play, wended their way to the 
Comédie Frangaise : the rest would flock to enjoy the broad jokes 
at the Palais-Royal. The gardens of that name, then the fashionable 
rendez-vous, the centre of Paris, the great Vanity Fair of the time, 
added to the animation of the crowd around the doors of the theatre 
in no smail degree. No one had it in him to find fault with the 
theatre for being small, narrow, ill-arranged, uncomfortable, and 
dusty. You went there to laugh and cared for nothing else. 

A bridegroom would promise his young wife to take her, together 
with a select party of friends, for an evening’s enjoyment at the 
Palais-Royal. It seemed that the right of witnessing a play at the 
Palais-Royal Theatre, like that of wearing a cashmere shawl and 
diamonds, constituted a natural and indisputable due attaching to 
the marriage day. ‘I shall goto the Palais-Royal!’ the young woman 
would blushingly say in a whisper to her bosom friend; as if such 
were the ideal of forbidden pleasures ! 

And we, shut up within the four walls of that prison yclept a 
college, we, too, dreamed of the Palais-Royal. We gloated at the 
right of the five-franes piece that was to open to our gaze the myste- 
rious portals of that Eldorado some holiday evening. And how 
proud we were the next day, and in high feather, to be able to tell 
an admiring and envious circle of schoolfellows where we had been, 
and to imitate the gnouf, gnouf ! of Grassot ! 

The prestige of the theatre lasted fifty years with us; and it has 
only been on the wane for the last two or three years. So persistent 
a vogue cannot be ascribed solely to a caprice of fashion; fashion is 
far more fickle. No; this success rests on causes which it were 
worth while to seek and explain. 





































II. 


The Palais-Royal Theatre dates back to 1783 and was built by 
Louis, architect to the Duke of Orléans. I will not retrace its vicis- 
situdes between that epoeh and 1831, when for the first time the 
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house as we knew it, and as it still exists; was inaugurated. The 
history would have no interest for an English public; and I see but 
one fact worthy of mention, and that is that Mademoiselle Montansier 
took over the lesseeship of the house in 1790 under a licence from 
the king. This circumstance explains how, when in 1848 a general 
erasing of the word royal from all public buildings was all the rage, 
the theatre was styled ‘Théitre de la Montansier,’ a name it is 
sometimes designated by at the present day. Here it was that 
Mademoiselle Mars, while still a child, made her début under the 
auspices of Mademoiselle Montansier. But those prehistoric times 
have left no trace in our memories. 

The Palais-Royal, the real theatre, the one we have to speak 
about, dates from the 6th of June, 1831, the day on which the house 
reopened under the management of M. Dormeuil, who had taken 
M.. Poirson, brother of the manager of the Gymnase Theatre, as 
sleeping partner. 

Expressing myself for an English Review, I feel bound to explain 
several peculiar circumstances more familiar to a French mind. The 
managers of former times in no respect resembled those we have to 
deal with to-day or those you have in London. They were not men 
who by reason of their fortune and spirit of enterprise undertook the 
lesseeship of a theatre, got. up a company, played three or four pieces, 
and, the season over, took out a new lease or went somewhere else. 

They held, on the contrary, a kind of official position under a 
privilege granted by the State, the duration of which extended over 
a lengthened period—in virtue of the very deed constituting them 
managers bound down to a particular house and even to a particular 
style of plays they were prohibited from deviating from. The 
Minister who to a certain extent was responsible during the period 
of the lessee or lessees’ management chose only men celebrated for 
their experience and well-known taste for the stage; and then he 
reserved to himself the right of supervision and reprimand. 

These managers of the past were neither stupid autocrats who 
waited in their sanctum for authors to bring them plays or actors to 
proffer their services, nor were they dealers in dramatic literature 
eager to prey on the weaknesses of the public. They were, on the 
contrary, men of enterprise, cultured mind and refined taste, who 
had formed their own ideas as to what a theatre should be, and 
strove to realise their ideal. They waited personally on the most 
eminent authors of the day, suggested subjects to them, encouraged 
them in their labours, and once the play completed, thanks to their 
perfect mastery of all details concerning the getting-up, became, so 
to say, their kind colleagues. Sometimes they found means to bring 
together two playwrights who had never seen each other. before, but 
who were got to work smoothly in common, and ended by becoming 
as one—much to the advantage of the play... They read. every 
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manuscript left with them; and when perchance they came across 
a happy idea or an original situation in the inchoate work of a 
would-be author, they submitted it to an experienced dramatist, and 
suggested the best means of putting the play on its legs. 

And the same as regards their company. Not content with 
engaging an actor on the strength of the fame he had achieved, they 
took the trouble of doing a round of the provincial theatres; and 
directly their attention was attracted by any young talent suiting 
their taste, they would go to the pains of developing it themselves ; 
so solicitous were they ever about the general effect. First in attending 
at the theatre, they were the last to leave it. And in: this manner, 
by dint of constant and watchful care on their part; the theatre 
under their management became as a living organism, instinct with 
their spirit. Thus a theatre got to be known, not by its own, but 
by the name of its manager; it was a reflection « his taste, an 
extension of his individuality. 

Paris has not forgotten that race of able managers who have, 
alas! disappeared, leaving but sparse and weakly heirs behind. 
Who among us does not remember the eccentric Harel ; ‘the lordly 
Hostein ; that mad brain overflowing with wit named Mare Fournier; 
and above all and before all, the prudent Montigny, king of stage- 
managers, whose loss we had to deplore but a few short: weeks ago? 
Dormeuil had a right to a special place in that constellation ; for it 
is he who, through a gift of exquisite intuition, his consummate 
science, and incessant labour, created the Palais-Royal, inaugurated 
its peculiar style of play, and laid the foundations of such solid tra- 
ditions that they survived him twenty years, and only.barely begin 
to pale under the influence of time. 

His commencement was marked bya stroke of genius. There 
existed at the time in Paris two dramatic authors, both well known 
and of equal merit, but whose opposite qualities were thought by 
everyone unlikely ever to blend—Dumanoir and Bayard. 

Dumanoir was a thorough gentleman, as correct in style as he 
was in his person, who possessed, and even affected in his speech 
and writings for the stage, a refined and delicate turn of: mind. It 
was said of him in Paris that his plays, like his linen, smelt of 
lavender or bergamot. Bayard, on the other hand, who would hew 
his plays as with a hatchet, had all the gift of versatility; but his 
style was rough, and his levity often verged on licentiousness, 

Dormeuil conceived the idea of bringing them together; this 
was as good as trying to harness an English thoroughbred in the 
same shafts with a horse of the huge Percheron breed. The odds 
were against the team pulling together; but it turned out that 
Dormeuil was not mistaken in his conception. He did not stop to 
listen to the objections raised by the two authors, but followed his 
bent; the event proved him to be right. They signed an engage- 
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ment to supply him every year with two plays each, one of these to 
consist of several acts. He secured by this means a goodly fund of 
stock plays. For the rest he trusted to current production—a piece 
coaxed here and there out of Scribe, the successful author of the 
Vaudeville, brought. by the well-known playwrights Brazier, Méles- 
ville, De Courcy, Rozier or others, whose names it is unnecessary to 
mention. Then came the question of getting a company together. 
Nothing is more difficult in these days, for the number of actors 
thoroughly up to their business has considerably decreased—they may 
almost be said to have disappeared. Then, however, the only diffi- 
culty was to choose. M. Dormeuil was, nevertheless, happy in his 
choice. In the composition of his first company figure the names 
of many actors whom our fathers, by dint of extolling them, taught 
us to esteem; as well as a few more whom we ourselves applauded 
later on, while in the zenith of their celebrity. Thus in the in- 
auguration play, people could see on the bill Lepeintre, senior, who 
excelled in the part of .a soldier-farmer ; Sainville, a comedian with 
a sympathetic yet incisive and joyous voice; Boutin, whose natural 
acting, discreet and refined, put old playgoers in mind of Tiercelin ; 
Paul Mine, a most original comic; and among actresses Madame 
Théodore and Madame Lili Bourguoin, who turned our fathers’ heads. 

This first nucleus was shortly afterwards joined by Alcide Tousez, 
destined to make his way very soon to the first place among comics, 
and whose mad drollery is simply inimitable; l’Héritier, then a 
young man, and now at the head of the company, his three-score and 
twelve notwithstanding. Then—a circumstance that will astonish 
English people—Samson and Régnier, the two illustrious members 
of the Comédie Francaise, the incomparable comedians, appeared on 
the boards of the Palais-Royal. Que voulez-vous ! 


Souvent la parodie est tout prés du sublime, 
Et le Palais-Royal du Théatre-Frangais, 





as was sung in a piece reviewing the events of the year. Finally, 
there came one who was to be the shining light of the young theatre, 
the wonderful actress whose name became a household word through- 
out Europe—Virginie Déjazet. The regular engagement of this 
charming actress, who had seemed unable to settle down anywhere, 
is the master-stroke of M. Dormeuil’s management. She had 
wandered from theatre to theatre, everywhere exciting the envy and 
jealousy of the female portion of the house, who got rid of her either 
by slow and underhand means, or drove her out openly. Her strange 
destiny had. hitherto led her by turns from success to success, and 
from disappointment to disappointment. She had been compelled 
on two occasions to beat a retreat before the ill-will her wonderful 
success. could not fail to exasperate. Taking refuge in the provinces, 
she had resigned herself to the task of winning the hearts of country 


audiences. 
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She spent a year at Lyons. It is pleasant to me to dwell on 
that remembrance ; for my father, who was born at Lyons, has many 
and many a time related to me how she turned everybody’s head in 
the town. He knew by memory most of her songs; and when in a 
good humour was wont to hum one, dandling me the while on his 
knee. That perhaps explains the reason of his passionate love of 
things theatrical, a passion he inoculated me with from my very 
birth. 

From Lyons she had gone to Bordeaux, had made a tour through 
our large towns, and finally returned to the Nowveautés, where she 
met Potier, already old, and Bouffé, who was making his first ap- 
pearance. It was in that house she impersonated Bonaparte at 
Brienne. Only picture Déjazet, with her pert nose and roguish 
mouth, under the mask of the austere and taciturn young Bonaparte ! 
Our fathers were not very particular, however, and this travesty 
afforded them immense delight. The management of the Nowveawtés 
was none the less on the high road to the Bankruptcy Court; and 
M. Dormeuil took advantage of her anxiety on that account, and 
saved the gifted actress from ruin by offering her an engagement, 
which she accepted. 

Properly speaking, Déjazet is the actress who inaugurated the 
particular style of the Palais-Royal theatre, and settled the traditions 
of the house. Every one can remember with what charm and 
piquancy Mademoiselle Déjazet—or Virginie, as her contemporaries 
called her—delivered a spicy sentence or sang a risky song. They 
have gone a step further since, and have unhappily degenerated to 
filth; in her time, nothing went beyond a pretty dash of license— 
something bright, smart, and bold, stopping at the precise line 
where obscenity begins. 

This turn of wit became a by-word at the Palais-Royal; the 
Gymunase, on the other hand, remained faithful to the traditions of 
the ‘Théatre de Madame,’ keeping more to light comedy of the 
delicate and sentimental kind— 


Ou sans danger la mére aurait conduit sa fille. 


The Palais-Royal became the fixed abode of broad play, thereafter 
served up to the public under every possible form. It was tacitly 
accepted that ladies of the fashionable world could go there, and 
listen behind their fans to all sorts of risky sayings, more or less 
witty, which in any other house they would have been expected to 
repel, as calling up a blush to the cheek of modesty. Under the 
mantle of the charming actress, and in the shade of her name, the 
Palais-Royal gave itself up entirely to a style of play quite peculiar, 
very alluring, which was the delight of men, and exercised over 
women that species of attraction which everything that is pro- 
hibited them is supposed to exert on their imagination, when, by 
Vou. VIII.—No. 41. L ‘ 
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derogation, the laws of propriety suffer them to cast a furtive and 
mysterious glance at it. 

Mademoiselle Déjazet made her début and created quite a fwrore 
in the Songs of Béranger—songs well fitted for her to give expression 
to all that is voluptuous, broad, or chauvin. Then came the Mar- 
quise de Prétintaille, a masterpiece of the free style of play, droll 
and pungent, Frétillon, La Comtesse du Tonneau, and many more. 
Déjazet took the cue in these pieces from Achard, a delightful actor, 
full of turbulent good-humour, who sang a song with a true and 
merry voice and in exquisite style. 

You remember in Frou-Frou, played before you quite recently 
at the Gaiety, the scene wherein Gilberte, who wishes to take a part 
in some amateur theatricals, is studying Indiana and Charlemagne. 
Her father, an old beau, comes upon her unexpectedly while she is 
trying to make out the music of one of the verses. He gives a start 
on hearing a music recalling so many pleasant memories to his mind, 
and finishes the tune begun by his daughter. ‘Ah! Déjazet!’ he 
exclaims enthusiastically ; adding immediately after, as a corrective 
of the anacreontic his exclamation may suggest, ‘ and Achard !’ 

The fact is, Déjazet and Achard were the joy of that generation. 
How amusing was Achard in Brwno le Filewr, one of the sprightliest 
and most respectable pieces of contemporary light comedy; and 
what a dashing and provoking swagger he could put on in the 
Vicomte de Létoriéres, Mademoiselle Déjazet au Sérail, and in the 
Premiéres Armes de Richeliew! The latter piece marked the cul- 
minating point in his success and crowned his reputation. It was 
the very best comedy the joint authorship of Dumanoir and Bayard, im- 
agined by Dormeuil, had ever turned out. Déjazet was simply astound- 
ing in the piece, which monopolised the playbills for the space of five 
months—the extreme limit of an extraordinary run in those days. 

It is a mistake on the part of managers, if not a danger, to 
allow a ‘star’ to acquire too much importance and monopolise public 
attention. Should people get tired of her the theatre will suffer 
because the rest of the company have been thrown into the shade by 
the irradiation of one. Indeed, the body of actors moving around 
Mademoiselle Déjazet was an admirable one, the variety of talents it 
comprised being considered. To the list already given it is necessary 
to add the names of Leménil, with his jovial frankness in military 
parts; Levassor, who, in the Postillon de Mame Ablou, had just 
inaugurated the era of comic song; and finally Grassot, the wonder- 
ful Grassot, appearing then for the first time in a vaudeville by a 
young and unknown author. This young man—hats off! if you 
please—was none other than M. Eugéne Labiche, the first of our 
vaudeville writers, the very same who has just been admitted into 
the Académie Frangaise despite all his wit. 

But the public had eyes only for Déjazet, just as to-day at the 
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Variétés every one swears by Judic, who has the secret of turning all 
brains. And, by a strange phenomenon which theatrical annals show 
to be of not uncommon occurrence, the very intensity and persistency 
of this success, by throwing everything else into the shade, had the 
effect of exhausting it. People only wanted to see Déjazet, and yet 
were beginning to tire of her. On consideration, she was continually 
going through the same part under an apparent diversity in her 
travesties. Whether called Richelieu, Létoriéres, or Gentil-Bernard, 
it was always the same handsome rascal playing the deuce with the 
hearts of the fair sex: shop-girls, tradesmen’s wives or duchesses, it 
was all one to him as he twirled round on his red-heeled boot. Tou- 
jours perdria ! 

Dumanoir and Bayard, the two authors, were at their wits’ ends 
for a fresh embodiment of Lovelace. ‘What are we to do?’ they 
said to Dormeuil; ‘Déjazet is no longer Lisette, the Lisette of 
Béranger ; she is past the age—and getting old. We have exhausted 
our stock of travesties; Richelieu was our last card.’ Déjazet on her 
side, seemingly unable to realise the new position of affairs, intoxi- 
cated by recent triumphs, began to increase her pretensions, and 
would only consent to renew her engagement on terms simply 
ruinous for the managers. 


A rupture became unavoidable; it took place. The fortune of 


the house hung in the balance for a moment; there was a sudden 
falling-off in the receipts. It seemed for a time as if the luck of the 
Palais-Royal, clinging to Déjazet’s darling little satin boots, had 
accompanied their fair owner in her flight from the Rue de Valois. 
Seized with panic, Poirson, Dormeuil’s partner, withdrew from the 
concern. It was but a false alarm, however. A farce in three acts, 
DL’ Almanach des 25,000 Adresses (anglicé, The Post Office Directory), 
in which the whole strength of the company, headed by Sainville and 
Grassot, was engaged, broke the spell cast on the house and brought 
back its popularity. Soon after Bayard gave L’Etourneau, a delight- 
ful comedy of intrigue, thereafter taken up by the Gymnase, and 
now going the round of provincial houses, and in which Ravel, a 
young actor (who still appears before us from time to time), laid the 
foundations of his great reputation. 

Ravel could change or distort his features with wonderful ease, 
and had any amount of ‘go’ and wit in him. He excelled in the 
delivery of the long-winded soliloquies and interminable stories 
authors of that day delighted in intercalating in their plays, certain 
beforehand that they would be spun out with great effect. Arnal— 
a thorough artist—had a more masterly and finer diction ; but Ravel 
amused by the hilarious look of amazement he could put on; he is 
what we call a briileur de planches. He'nearly always appeared in 
the same scene with a witty actress, Mademoiselle Aline Duval, who 
took up a cue with much archness. 
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When we remember that the company could muster in the same 
play Ravel and his partner, Sainville, Alcide Tousez, Levassor, Leménil, 
Grassot, L’Héritier, and ‘ Daddy ’ Amant, who took the character of ‘a 
regular old woman’ with incredible ingenuousness, the rage of the 
Parisians for the lucky theatre may be understood. And note that I 
may be omitting many names. The history is too recent a one for 
any one to have thought of writing it; and I am myself compelled to 
rely on far-off memories that arise in my mind incomplete, and scrap 
by scrap. 

The plays given at the Palais-Royal belonged mostly to that 
category known in theatrical parlance as ‘well-finished’ pieces. A 
superficial observation of manners and character, little fancy in the 
dialogue generally, but a well-sustained plot progressing from incident 
to incident to the eternal upshot of all vawdevilles—the marriage of 
Caroline and Arthur. The comedy typical of the school is La Rue de 
la Lune, a one-act piece, the success of which was immense, though 
it is scarcely ever given in our day. Add L’Omelette Fantastique if 
you like ; and, in-another style, with a dash more of raciness in the 
dialogue, La Saur de Jocrisse of Duvert and Lausanne, wherein 
Alcide Tousez gave full vent to his unspeakable tomfoolery. 

When to the consummate art of composition all dramatists of 
that day could boast of possessing (every one of them knew as much 
of his business as could possibly be learned) luck enabled either of 
them to add the condiment of an ingenious idea—the result of keen 
study of modern manners—and a dialogue more sparkling with witti- 
cisms, the result was a marvel. Among these gems are the Misan- 
thrope et VAuvergnat, L’ Affaire de la Rue de Lourcine, and others, 
nearly all from the untiring pen of Labiche. 

Unfortunately, these plays—and I speak of the best, proverbially 
successful—do not constitute stock plays. They are merely Articles 
Paris, with all the allurements attaching to the taste of the day, but 
the merit of which dwindles away so soon as they have lost the charm 
and freshness of novelty. About two or three years ago, when the 
Palais-Royal fell a prey to the transient unpopularity all theatres are 
subject to at one time or other, the idea occurred to the managers to 
bring out some of the old master-pieces of light comedy our fathers 
and we had delighted in between 1830 and 1850. Having requested 
me to guide them in their choice, we read over together a great number 
of them, and were astonished to find how quickly wrinkles and silvery 
hair had grown upon plays formerly so smart, fresh, and sparkling. 
Indiana et Charlemagne, La Rue de la Lune, and La Seur de 
Jocrisse may still be read with pleasure ; I defy any manager, how- 
ever, to place them again on the stage: the rough glare of the foot- 
lights would very soon bring out the crows’-feet. 
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III. 


In 1851 there occurred a change, or rather a revolution, in the 
style of the Palais-Royal that broke the old pattern of pieces finies: 
Labiche had brought the Chapeau de Paille d’Italie. With this 
play ‘screaming farce ’ may be said to have made the theatre its own 
—a style of comedy without rhyme or reason, the extravagant and 
grotesque pushed to extremes. Le Chapeau de Puille @Italie cannot 
be said to contain a plot. A bridegroom on his marriage day goes 
out in search of a Leghorn hat he is particularly anxious to secure. 
The gist of the situation consists in representing the whole marriage 
party madly in pursuit of him, he having them at his heels—like a 
tin-kettle tied to a dog’s tail—throughout the five acts of the piece. 
Each act is a piece in itself—the reverse of a good vaudeville. 

It is said that M. Dormeuil got up this extravaganza with the 
greatest reluctance, qualifying it as monstrous because it upset the 
traditions of the house ; he had, however, to give way to Labiche. 
Unable to muster up courage to assist at the first night, he went and 
hid his shame in the country. He had declared the day before that 
the piece could not possibly be performed to the end, and that the 
boards of the Palais-Royal would be for ever disgraced. 

In truth, the audience on the opening night was rather taken 
aback at first ; this was a new departure from their habits they were 
not prepared for. The rolling fire of capital jokes abounding in the 
screaming farce, and the irresistible play of the actors, effectually 
allayed all rising ill-humour. The piece attained unheard-of popular- 
ity ; such was the success that, after the lapse of thirty years, several 
words and sayings are still to be found in Boulevard slang. There is 
not a Parisian, desirous of expressing the idea that negotiations 
are broken off, or that ‘it is all up,’ but says, in Grassot’s peculiar 
tone of voice, ‘ Tout est rompu, mon gendre!’ That Grassot! I 
see him now with his myrtle bough—the proverbial myrtle bough— 
under his arm, boots too narrow on his feet, throwing about his arms 
(of unusual length) either to launch out in imprecation of something 
or some one or as an accompaniment to an affecting speech, and crying 
out in a hoarse voice, ‘ Mon gendre, mon gendre!’ His grotesque 
acting was of the most side-splitting kind, yet his wit very keen. 
Grassot, who allowed the inexhaustible fund of his comicality to flow 
freely when on the boards, was in private life a gentleman of culti- 
vated mind and ready wit; some of his repartees are quoted as being 
enough to galvanise a corpse into laughter. I would not dare repeat 
any of them here, however—they belong to the highly-flavoured kind 
of talk to be expected of Parisian tongues loosened by wine. Running 
about, giving himself any amount of exertion, and gesticulating by 
his side, was Ravel, with grimacing figure and monkey agility. Then 
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came Amant (in the part of a little dried-up and deaf tradesman, 
giving wrong answers to everything said to him: ‘You have come 
for your bill?’ he is asked. ‘Fine weather for green peas,’ he would 
reply amidst roars of laughter), and L’Héritier, and—I know not who 
else besides—but no females. They are few in number in this 
theatre; and when Labiche is questioned as to the reason he seldom 
finds room for female characters in his plays, he answers with his in- 
telligent smile, ‘ Females in the Palais-Royal? Why, they would spoil 
the look of the place.’ 

The Chapeau de Paille d’Italie was the beginning of a new style. 
Instead of the carefully written vaudeville, the screaming farce, a 
tomfoolery trenching on the grotesque, unconnected and jumbled, 
nearly always in five acts, and held together only by the slender and 
loose thread of a common idea. The new style, appearing easy, 
popular, and successful, became quite the rage; the Chapeau de 
Paille @Italie was copied in every sort of way. Lambert Thiboust, 
a right pleasant fellow with a witty mind, whose overflowing spirits 
had incomparable openness and freshness about them, gave us in 
succession La Mariée du Mardi-Gras, Les Mémoires de Mimi 
Bamboche, and the famous Diables Roses, a piece which won back 
public favour in such brilliant style, after having been hissed the first 
night, that the Emperor expressed the wish to witness it. He went 
again, and even had the piece played before him a third time by 
order. The circumstance gave rise to a good deal of comment at the 
time. It was maliciously remarked that while the uncle chose 
Corneille, with Talma, the nephew preferred the Diables Roses, with 
Mile. Schneider. Indeed, it was at this house that Mlle. Schneider 
sang the celebrated song ‘ Le Jeune Homme Empoisonné’ that made 
her. The year following she went to the Variétés to create the Belle 
Hélene, and afterwards the Grande Duchesse. 

This style, which seems to have tired success at the moment I 
write, has left us with three capital plays. First the Chapeaw de 
Paille @Italie you will not see in London this time, because the 
piece has since passed into the stock of the Variétés and belongs no 
longer to the Palais-Royal ; then Labiche’s La Cagnote, and MM. 
Henry Meilhac and Ludovic Halévy’s Tricoche et Cacolet. It is to 
be said of La Cagnote that the groundwork of the plot is the result 
of observation; the first act is a life-like and amusing sketch of 
French middle-class provincial life. T'ricoche et Cacolet imported 
into healthy French mirth that species of wit we have been unable 
to designate in our language otherwise than by the word humour, 
borrowed from you. We consider the above two charming comedies 
the brightest gems in the Palais-Royal casket. 
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IV. 


I “mentioned just now that the style of plays in question had 
almost entirely gone out of fashion: the series is exhausted, and 
another has taken its place. But we must leave the Palais-Royal for 
awhile and inquire how the latter was gradually created among the 
outside public before it obtained admittance to the Palais-Royal. 

Those who follow the literary movement in France are aware that 
a reaction has been going on for the last thirty years: a reaction, I 
believe, against the expiring romantic school; a return to a taste 
based on the exact, precise, and minute study of facts and manners. 

An apostle and a herald have been finally discovered for the new 
school in the person of M. Emile Zola, whose works one may be 
permitted not to like ; but whose talents and fairly earned sway over 
the public mind it is impossible to question. M. Emile Zola claims 
literary relationship with Balzac, and would seem to wilfully ignore 
everything that has been written between the time Balzac disappeared 
from and he appeared on the scene. But many things have happened 
in the interval. 

Realism (to use the now familiar expression) has had possession 
of the stage for a long time. What are the comedies of Dumas the 
younger, beginning with La Dame aua Camélias, if not powerful 
studies from real life? What are Emile Augier’s—the social satires, 
or his comedies of manners—if not modern life taken in the quick 
and transferred to the stage? And did not Barriére, the illustrious 
author of Les Faux Bons Hommes, also project the light of his bull’s- 
eye into the recesses of modern middle-class life, and—like Diogenes 
seeking a man—discover only M. Prud’homme? And what of the 
airy and delightful sketches signed by Meilhac and Halévy? Do 
they not place under the eyes of the public life-like pictures of con- 
temporary society, wrought with truth and minute research ? 

M. Emile Zola must surely be jesting when he states that realism 
—-since realism it be—dates from his school. The taste for reality 
transformed the stage nearly thirty years ago (the Dame aux 
Camélias of Dumas the younger was written in 1850). True, the 
first period of the revolution had had no effect on the Palais- Royal. 

The house existed on the strength of two types of plays: the care- 
fully written piece, full of humour, with a racy flavour ; and the scream- 
ing farce, without head or tail—sometimes homely like La Cagnote, 
sometimes highly spiced with scandal like La Sensitive, a terribly 
ticklish comedy, which the Lord Chamberlain would certainly never 
have licensed, and on which our own censorship has closed its eyes for 
the sole reason that the Palais-Royal is allowed peculiar immunities. 

How could comedy, drawn from observations of real life, be made 
to fit in with such burlesque surroundings? It seemed as if radical 
incompatibility could not but exist between the two styles. 
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I have, nevertheless, remarked that, sooner or later, great currents 
of opinion invariably end by taking a rebound through all orders of 
human thought; and I feel convinced that the doctrines of the 
realistic school would have finally succeeded in penetrating to the 
Palais-Royal by the sheer weight of their expression. But a very 
insignificant fact hastened the issue. The slightest flaw in a bank, 
and the body of waters it held back will rush through and soon 
create a breach for itself. In the present case the thin end of the 
wedge happened to be Geoffroy, who obtained an engagement at the 
Palais-Royal in 1862. 

I may be allowed to give a short sketch of this actor’s career, 
because he is likely to come prominently forward in the series of 
representations to be given before you. 

Geoffroy was born in 1820, and is, consequently, in his sixtieth 
year. He is one of the comedians we love most on account of his 
happy natural disposition. There is no affectation about him, either 
in his mind or his acting; he is, every inch of him, the incarnation 
of the character he impersonates. It is true he has nearly always 
and everywhere played the part of a bourgeois, such as Henri 
Monnier, Labiche, Barriére, and Meilhac loved to depict the person- 
age—a pompous, well-to-do tradesman, verbose and dull. His genial 
and homely face, smiling lips, benevolent-looking eyes, and affable 
manners are marvellously adapted to the character—a type universally 
accepted in comedy. Not that Geoffroy is incapable of interpreting 
any other part. All Paris remembers the masterly way in which he 
took the part of Balzac’s Mercadet; and, in another style, the old 
maestro in the Démon du Foyer, a pretty piece, by Madame Sand. 
But somehow or other the authors and his own individual bent in- 
variably brought him back to the typical bourgeois—a character he 
played to admiration on the stage, and realised unconsciously in 
private life. 

One of the authors who have written most for Geoffroy said to 
me only the other day: ‘It is impossible for him to deliver a sen- 
tence which is not true. When Geoffroy is perplexed, or gives the 
wrong cue, it is a good sign for me to strike out the obnoxious sen- 
tence. In all such cases I have found the mistake to have been 
mine.’ 

He remained at the Gymnase until 1862, and during the last 
two years of his stay at that house he created two characters that at 
once stamped him as unequalled: M. Perrichon, in the Voyage de 
M. Perrvichon, and M. Ratinois, in the Poudre aux Yeux—both 
plays from the pen of Labiche. Never was a more solemn, earnest, 
and at the same time better-tempered bourgeois seen on the stage. 
Nature bestowed on Geoffroy a warm and piercing voice, which gives 
singular effect to the least word, and brings out the subtlest of mali- 
cious shafts or the most delicately wrapped innuendo he may utter. 

About the middle of the year 1860, at the zenith of his fame, he 
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fell out with the management about’ some wretched money affair. 
We should have wished that the Comédie Frangaise had seized the 
opportunity and made him a fellow of their body. But they con- 
sidered it beneath their dignity to make advances to an actor from a 
thédtre de genre. The Palais-Royal stole a march upon them, and 
secured him by the offer of a large salary. We could not help asking 
ourselves at the time, what on earth Geoffroy could do at the Palais- 
Royal: There is nothing fanciful about him; he is a comedian of 
the good old stock, who can only get along in a truthful part in 
harmony with his own nature; losing his head directly the solid 
ground of reality gives way beneath his talent. In spite of his 
talent—nay, on that very account—we thought, he will be nowhere 
with the badgering and humbugging he is likely to get from the 
people who are to take the cue from him—unless, we added, the 
Palais-Royal theatre changes its style. 

The Palais-Royal did not change, but modified, its style. While 
adhering to the traditions of screaming farce and racy jollities, it tem- 
pered them by the admixture of a strong dose of realistic comedy. It 
made what we call in France wne cote mal taillée. It mixed together 
in the same crucible two seemingly non-fusible elements ; and the re- 
sult was a new metal, a Corinthian bronze fit for the artist’s chisel. 

A curious composite style it turned out, too: connected with true 
comedy through the plot, drawn from the actualities of modern life, 
with some amount of true and comical observation interspersed in 
the work ; and taking after the screaming farce by the grotesque side 
of certain incidents, the absurd comicality of the dialogue, and pre- 
posterous incidents. Nothing is more singular than this essentially 
Parisian style, or more difficult of treatment, because it requires a 
combination of varied qualities but seldom found in the same author. 
It must satisfy at one and the same time that passion for truth which 
distinguishes. contemporary society, and that love for the fanciful, 
slightly tinged with the spirit of bunkum, so familiar to artists and 
men about town of the year 1880. The dialogue must be simple as 
truth, picturesque, and as sparkling with life and spirit as a Parisian 
conversation. It required on the part of the playwright much good 
sense, an ever-working and vigorous mind—no, in truth, such a com- 
bination was not easily attained. 

Labiche resolved the problem at the first attempt. I donot know 
whether the censorship will sanction the representation of Célimare 
le Bien Aimé. Perhaps the officials will deem it rather too broad for 
English ears. We consider the play a masterpiece—I had almost 
said the masterpiece of the new style, embodying the Gymnase, 
the Palais-Royal, Geoffroy and his new colleagues, 

By the way, I do not know how the case stands in England ; but 
with us, when a comedian is capable of setting the house in a roar of 
laughter, especially after having afforded amusement to two genera- 
tions, we no longer find it in us to notice his imperfections. We laugh 
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when he appears on the scene; we laugh when he is silent, and cannot 
help laughing when he opens his mouth. Whatever he may say, and 
however he may say it, a laugh is sure to follow; it is traditional. 
Would you have us go against tradition? Philosophical as it seems, 
our nation holds on to tradition with the force of a prejudice. 

The same applies to Hyacinthe, who played in company with 
Geoffroy and L’Héritier in Célimare le Bien Aimé. Hyacinthe 
rejoices in the possession of a nose of huge proportions—a nose. that 
has effectually blunted all the satirical shafts aimed at it. This 
nose of his has had the privilege of affording mirth to the public for 
the last forty years. The actor takes it into his house with him, 
twists it about, or rests it like a trunk on his comrade’s shoulder ; 
and each of these novel absurdities provokes an outburst. Add to 
this that the artist has an innate consciousness of the grotesque, and 
possesses the secret of impossible and unheard-of travesties. The 
following typical answer is attributed tohim. ‘ How do you manage,’ 
some one asked, ‘always to have hats of such queer shapes on the 
stage?’ ‘¢ Oh!’ he replied, ‘ I always keep my hats.’ 

Besides Labiche, who had been lucky enough to make a hit in his 
first attempt, two other authors became successful in the new style. 
They were Meilhac (in collaboration with Halévy) and Edmond 
Gondinet. I would fain add Barriére to the list, but he died 
shortly after; and the only piece of the kind we have from his 
pen—Les Jocrisses de 1 Amour—does not figure in the Gaiety pro- 
gramme. It is nevertheless one of our best pieces; but I fear the 
plot and details of the farce have shocked the Lord Chamberlain. 

The prettiest among the plays of the kind given on the one hand 
by M. Gondinet and on the other by Meilhac and Halévy have been 
picked out for performance in London. Gavaud, Minard et Cie isa 
charming piece; Le Panache, by the same author, is better in my 
opinion ; the managers have, however, probably deemed the foibles 
shown up on the stage as too exclusively French to be appreciated by 
an English public. On the other hand, the two gems of MM. 
Meilhac and Halévy, La Boule and Le Réveillon, willbe given. Alas! 
you will no longer witness in La Boule poor Gil Perez, who embodied 
with a spirit so striking and full of fancy the parts of old beaux and 
frisky fathers. How droll he was, to be sure, in Les Muscadins! He 
gota face that every one in Paris came to know, and had added I know 
not what amusing hotch-potch of Parisian eccentricities. The unfortu- 
nate man is at the present moment in a private asylum. He is paying 
dearly for the rage his maddening wit, tact and address, and reputation 
have created for him in society —the demi-monde more particularly. 

However, Geoffroy, L’Héritier and Mlle. Lemercier and, happily, 
the piece remain. It will enable you to study the odd admixture of 
real-life character and burlesque. The first act especially belongs 
entirely to comedy—comedy full of truth, delicacy, and wit. Then the 
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piece turns light and takes flight towards the realms of fancy. And 
yet a few features borrowed from real life recall you here and there 
to the fact that it is not pure farce; there is an undercurrent of 
reality. The same remark applies to Le Réveillon, a gem the first act 
of which is of the choicest comique; the third includes a situation 
worthy of Moliére; while the second belongs to screaming farce. 
Such are the most successful pieces of the Palais-Royal répertoire. 
For all that, the house has not lost the tradition of those short one- 
act pieces that formerly constituted the flower of its stock plays. A 
few of those to be given before you belong to the first style I spoke 
of, the pieces bien faites, such as L’ Affaire de la Rue de Lowrcine 
already mentioned. Others, and necessarily the most numerous, 
belong to the ‘screamer’ class. To my taste the two best are Le 
Homard by Gondinet, and MM. Meilhac and Halvéy’s Le Roi Can- 
daule. Ido not know whether these two short acts will afford you © 
pleasure ; to fully appreciate their points one must be thoroughly 
familiar with Parisian language and manners. These real-life 
sketches enchanted us. 


V. 


I might stop at this rapid review of titles of plays and actors’ 
names, in which I have mentioned all the illustrations of the Palais- 
Royal. The only kind of play I have at all omitted is La Revue, a 
review of the events of the year. This has not been, properly 
speaking, what the Palais-Royal could claim as peculiarly its 
own, though it has afforded it two of its greatest hits—Les 
Pommes de terre malades, and Le Banc d’Huitres. Neither have I 
touched on operetta, because, after it had held possession of the 
Palais-Royal boards for a short time with La Vie Parisienne and Le 
Chateau & Toto, the managers, seeing they had taken the wrong 
road, fell back on their ordinary caterers, and suppressed the band. 
A few names of actors and actresses have likewise been passed over 
in the nomenclature: the amiable Mme. Thierret is one ; she is the 
most amusing of duennas, with lips and chin hirsute as those of a 
sapper, and who, to the great delight of the public, used to beat her 
breast with her fists—she called this striking the lid of her trunk! 
Nor have I spoken of Lasouche, with the intelligent glance from his 
great round eyes, mocking mouth, and inclined neck, always amusing 
in servants’ parts. But as the poet says, 


Le secret d’ennuyer est celui de tout dire. 


Having reviewed its past career, I prefer hazarding a guess at the 
future destinies of the Palais-Royal. The management have, during 
the last twenty years, been perpetuating a mistake they begin to rue 
at the present moment. Happy in the possession of four inimitable 
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artists—Geoffroy, Gil Perez, L’Héritier, and Hyacinthe—they have 
used them, and overdone them. These popular actors have been 
made to appear every night; and no new recruits have been formed 
to succeed them. It is true they have had for accessories to the 
error the authors—who have made it a habit to insist on the appear- 
ance in their pieces of the best comedians of the day—and the actors 
themselves; for, jealous of their position, they have drawn closer 
together to preclude the possibility of any one entering their circle : 
and finally, that great baby the Public, who, careless of the future, 
has insisted on eating the goose with the golden eggs. Meanwhile 
the four stars were growing old. When Gil Perez was compelled to 
retire, the mistake made in not providing these eminent comedians 
with worthy successors became at once apparent. The managers of 
the Palais-Royal sought everywhere. They have discovered two 
comics, whose reputation is rising in Paris—Daubray and Montbars. 
Daubray possesses the finer sort of wit ; Montbars’ acting sparkles 
with verve and mirth; he puts us much in mind of the Sainville of 
our youth. Add to the above Milher, a well-informed comedian, 
who is going in for the study of farce with commendable ardour. 

They have secured pretty Mlle. Legaut, a thorough actress in 
comic characters, pleasing, though rather deficient in life. After 
her comes a bevy of sprightly ladies, whose best points lie in their 
beauty of face and stylishness of dress. Mlle. Lemercier and Mlle. 
Lavigne stand out from the number: the former a pretty Abigail, 
very amusing with her devil-may-care airs of the Parisian gamin. 

I see the name of Mlle. Céline Chaumont has been added in the 
play-bill. Mlle. Céline Chaumont is one of our witty character- 
actresses—a Dejazet on a small scale. If I have not spoken of her, 
the reason is that she is not permanently attached to the Palais- 
Royal company ; she accompanies them for the nonce by permission 
of the Variétés management. She would require a special sketch. 

In spite of numerous elements of success, we cannot close our 
eyes to the fact that the Palais-Royal is passing through a critical 
period. Its two managers, Dormeuil, jun., and Plunkett, have retired 
—have handed over the deal to some one else, as we say. 

The new manager who is ushering the company and stock plays 
of the Palais-Royal to your notice, M. Delcroix, is an intelligent 
man, quite capable of winning back fortune for his house. He is 
about to have the theatre (proverbially uncomfortable) rebuilt. He is 
thinking of fresh engagements, and on the look-out for young authors. 
He has secured one already—M. Abraham Dreyfus, whose Giffle and 
Victime, two agreeable farces, will be performed in London. 

And now for the curtain, as we say ; I find no better expression 
to illustrate the meaning than your national ‘ All right.’ 


FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 





BLEEDING TO DEATH. 


CircuMsTANcEs have again drawn public attention to the grave finan- 
cial and economical condition of our Indian Empire. This in 
itself is unfortunately no very attractive subject. The interest 
awakened by the two campaigns in Afghanistan necessarily pushed 
aside the more sober question of Indian administration, but the time 
is quickly coming when the internal affairs of our great dependency 
must be studied more closely than ever before. A miscalculation in 
the war expenses, so extraordinary that we may fairly doubt whether 
its full magnitude is even yet known, has played the same part on 
this occasion that the loss by exchange did last year, and the frightful 
famines in Madras, Bombay, and the North-West Provinces the year 
before. We need, it seems, a continuous succession of * sensational’ 
events to keep the minds of Englishmen fixed upon a subject 
where we all incur day by day the heaviest responsibility. For the 
good government and improvement of India form the duty and con- 
cern not of officials alone, but of every man who can see wherein lies 
the true greatness of an empire. To raise the people of India to a 
higher level by steady help given to their better native customs, to 
increase their wealth by reducing the cost of administration, and a 
cautious suggestion of improvements in their agriculture and their 
industries—to educate them in the widest sense, so that in due time 
they may be able to administer their own country with but little 
supervision from us—these are aims and objects which surely claim 
from us more than the fitful attention which they at present receive— 
ought, rather, to rouse the energies and quicken the imagination of all. 
We have no right to look at the bright side of what has been done, 
and shut our eyes to the stupendous dangers ahead of us. 

An able official ' not long since recounted what has been done by our 
efforts—efforts well paid for by the people, it is true, but none the less 
honourable on that account—and not the most disaffected native could 
deny that in perfect religious liberty, peace and protection, the suppres- 
sion of organised gangs of robbers and stranglers, the safety of women, 
the freedom of internal trade, the security of lands and goods, and in 
some districts the improvement of communication, we have conferred 
great benefits upon India. These are results of our rule which we 
may well look upon with satisfaction, and may reasonably hope will 

' Dr. W. W. Hunter. His exceedingly flattering statements as to the prosperity 
of our Indian Empire conflict so strangely with other official reports and admitted 
facts that it would be interesting if in a supplementary lecture he would show us 


how he reconciles the discrepancies. The death of 6,000,000 people by famine in 
1877 and 1878 the head of the Statistical Department does not so much as notice. 
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long produce a good effect. But, with the single exception of the 
last, they were each and all carried out by the East India Company, 
and are due to the men of the last generation. Let them, then, be 
credited with these good deeds, not the men of to-day. Our present offi- 
cials work with equal zeal and equal earnestness—lI do not dispute it for 
a moment—but they do so over a great part of India under conditions 
where it is impossible that they should succeed. The perfection of 
our civil administration, the exquisite beauty of our system of minute- 
writing and elaborate checks, even the unquestionable uprightness of 
the whole official class, carry but cold comfort to a starving people. 

That. famines are becoming more frequent and more fatal, 
that taxation has reached its limit, that the revenue is inelastic 
and the expenditure period for period steadily increasing, that 
the production of the soil over large areas is lessening, and the 
margin of food above the limit of starvation being greatly reduced, 
are hard facts no longer to be put contemptuously aside as the idle 
fancies of so-called pessimists—they are the well-weighed conclusions 
of a Special Famine Commissioner convinced against his will, the 
accepted truths of the English Government which felt but now 
assured that India was rejoicing in the fullest prosperity. Happily, in 
spite of the Afghan War, the task of retrenchment and reform has 
been honourably begun. But it is no light work to right past mis- 
takes, or to treat with justice and generosity a people wholly depen- 
dent upon us for their welfare and their safety. The mischiefs of over- 
Europeanisation and economical error are far-reaching in their effects 
—the remedies can be but gradually applied. Yet now, if ever, is 
the opportunity for pushing on the necessary changes. There is reason 
to hope for a succession of favourable seasons. During this period 
economy willtell. But do not let us deceive ourselves: the next great 
famine, unless persistent. care is taken, will be something unprecedented 
in history, and no mere temporary expedients will ward off the danger. 

Under our direct rule in India we have no fewer than two hundred 
millions of people, and there are besides fifty millions more in native 
states who are indirectly controlled by us. Yet all this vast mass of 
human beings is kept in order by an army of 60,000 Europeans and 
120,000 natives, exclusive of the native police. It is impossible to 
put the naturally peaceful character of the people in a more striking 
way. There have probably never been more than 300,000 Europeans 
in the country at any oue time; and yet since we have been in 
possession the only serious rising has been that of our own troops. 
Notwithstanding, too, the death by starvation of millions, there has 
been no really dangerous outbreak among the numerous races we 
govern. Any other society would have broken up under such a strain 
as that to which some districts in India were exposed. But the 
fierce fighting men of the North-West have so far been as patient 
in trial as the milder populations of Madras and Bengal. This says 
much for them, and much also for their belief that in spite of many 
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drawbacks we mean to rule honestly and well. The fate of the 
Dacoity leader Wassadeo Bulwunt Phadke affords clear evidence that 
the population is now as ever ready to side with authority, even where 
they think themselves oppressed, otherwise he had everything in his 
favour. The Deccan has suffered much from usurers and from famine. 
Wassadeo’s bold raids appealed to the old Mahratta predatory in- 
stinct. He and his followers might at least enable the hopelessly 
involved to recover their ancestral lands, of which they consider they 
have been unjustly deprived. Nevertheless they showed but little 
sympathy with the marauders ; the leader was consequently captured 
and his band dispersed. In spite of grievous mismanagement, the 
Rumpa disturbances in Madras, brought about likewise by our own 
neglect, will die down without any assistance from the outside. Still, 
therefore, the often-repeated remark remains true, that so long as the 
agricultural classes are well affected we shall have no great difficulty 
in keeping our hold upon the country. It is an absolute necessity 
therefore, to take the very best view, that any germs of serious discon- 
tent should be taken account of and fairly dealt with. 

In the Deccan this is, to a certain extent, being done, and none too 
soon. After four years of inattention the Report of the Commission 
with reference to the outrages upon the money-lenders at last produced 
an effect, and the Bill brought forward by Mr. Hope passed the Legis- 
lative Council. This is by far the most remarkable measure intro- 
duced for many years past. For it amounts to a distinct confession 
that our Civil Courts have proved a complete failure, and have been 
seriously harmful to the people. What is the remedy? More Eu- 
ropeanisation ? Further attempts to force on the country a system for 
which it is wholly unfit? Not at all. The new measure recognises 
that we must take a step back, must have less of law and more of 
justice, must leave the natives to manage their own business, and even 
endeavour to build up again that which before we have derided and 
pulled down. When native panchayats are to be re-established and 
the usurers dealt with on the old native principles, it is clear that we 
have taken a new view of our duties in India. To do away with the 
money-lender would be ruinous. He is an essential part of the Indian 
agricultural community. In many districts the money-lenders have 
actually lost heavily during the last few years, and have besides done 
much to keep the people from dying of starvation as well as found 
the means to start them again after the drought was over. The 
need, therefore, is to check fraud and wrong, but at the same time to 
leave free play to the honest agents. 

A short survey of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act will show 
that in its desire to protect the ryot the Indian Government has gone 
very near to hamper the ordinary operations of borrower and lender. 
This may be a fault on the right side, and in so far as it is a return 
to the native system will probably be worked well by the people them- 
selves; but the entire Act is obviously drawn with the intention of oust- 
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ing the soucars altogether. The judge is in fact given powers which 
entirely upset the very first principles of freedom of contract, and it 
is difficult to see what security is left to the money-lender at all 
unless the custom of the country discountenances breach of agreement. 
Whilst, therefore, the endeavours to bring cheap justice to the ryot, 
to give him power to demand accounts at all times, to put a proper 
system of registration at his disposal, to revert to the old Hindoo law 
that not more than twice the amount advanced could be demanded of 
the borrower, and the relief of the agriculturist from liability to im- 
prisonment for debt, are all most salutary reforms and cannot fail to 
benefit the district, it is by no means so clear that the other portions 
of the Bill will not deprive the ryot of the chance of borrowing at all. 
But the important matter is that the Government have entered upon 
the path of reform. 

There is still much to be done even in the Deccan. In the now 
famous Report on this portion of the Bombay Presidency it was dis- 
tinctly stated that one great cause of the poverty of the ryots—a 
poverty which has since resulted in their death by thousands—in ad- 
dition to a bad soil, a very variable climate, and the oppression of 
the money-lenders, was the rigidity with which the revenue was col- 
lected, and in some districts the excessive enhancement of the 
assessment. To this may now be added the pressure for arrears. 
The rigidity of our exaction of the land revenue is in itself a matter 
of most serious moment, because it may happen that in a bad year its 
prompt demand may ruin the ryot or drive him into the hands of those 
very money-lenders from whom we wish to protect him. Not until 
this, the very basis of our whole system of rule and taxation, is satis- 
factorily dealt with, and the home drain staunched, will there be any 
marked change for the better in the condition of the agriculturists. 

Elsewhere also our Civil Courts are doing mischief, and over-assess- 
ment is crushing the landowners. Similarly reforms are needed in 
the North-West Provinces and in Oude, in the Punjab, in the Central 
Provinces, and in Madras. For the same unregarded truths which 
have been told by some of the district officers for years past are now 
confirmed by Mr. Caird from personal observation, and his long-ex- 
pected report on the Indian Famine will probably enforce his position. 
He said in the pages of this Review that it is impossible to view the 
condition of India without grave apprehension, because owing to vari- 
ous causes the landless class is increasing, whilst there is no greater 
demand for labour, and—most blighting fact of all—the fertility of 
tne soil is being steadily injured. Here, then, in the opinion of a 
sound unimaginative Scotchman, who went out to India strongly of 
the other way of thinking, are all the elements of an appalling 

economical catastrophe. Sir Richard Temple pointed out some years 
ago how the blackguardism of the population seemed, in some to him 
inexplicable way, to increase under the shadow of our rule. That is 
to say, both observers, the Englishman fresh from this country, and 
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the Anglo-Indian of thirty years’ experience, are agreed that those 
who do not own land are increasing, whilst there is no occupation to 
which they can profitably turn. In the North-West Provinces—I 
am quoting from a Bengal civilian in active employment—the jails 
are filled with ejected landowners and their dependants. Such is 
the feeling against the existing system that they would prefer the 
murder and anarchy of the old native rulers to the hopeless ruin to 
which they are now exposed. ‘A land-tax assessed and collected as 
ours too often is is not a tax upon income but a tax upon capital.’ 
How then can the landowner or small proprietor, how can the mere 
labourer who is dependent upon him, keep his head above water? He 
cannot. It is impossible. He is always coming to that deep part of the 
stream which the poor ryot spoke of, always finding that to keep him- 
self and his family from starvation he must get further and further into 
debt, until at last there comes a period of scarcity and he perishes. 
To obviate the admitted drawbacks of our system, a plan has been 
proposed which already works fairly well in some districts. This is to 
spread the payment of the land-tax over a period of twenty years, 
allowing interest at a low rate if paid in advance, and charging it if 
carried over. But, as the native journals urge, the scheme still makes 
no due allowance for total remission in years of famine. Here again 
we must return to native methods. Oude, for instance, infamously mis- 
governed as it was in one sense under the king prior to annexation, 
was richer, the people were better off, the whole province more valuable, 
than is the case to-day. Sir William Sleeman foresaw this, and 
protested against the way in which annexation was carried out. A 
greater blunder, as we can now see, was never made. Politically it 
was one of the chief causes of the Mutiny ; financially and economi- 
cally, it has been a miserable failure. For here as elsewhere we have 
attempted to make a clean sweep of the whole social system, and 
tried to a great extent that plan of leaving no class between the 
pauper ryot and the collector, which has had such serious results in 
other parts of India. Let us understand once for all that apart from 
the economical mischief done in India during the last twenty years, 
one civilisation, trying to act upon and improve another, ought to 
be exceedingly cautious in what it either removes or introduces. 
For these simple native customs, these quiet never-ending native 
arrangements, which in too many instances have been swept away, are 
the growth of thousands of years—what after all is a hundred years 
in the history of a people like this ?—and to suppose for a moment 
that a handful of foreigners, who do not even live in the country, 
can safely introduce their ideas and methods, irrespective of the 
opinions of their subjects, is merely to insure that miserable condition 
which all non-official observers deplore. We have tried two distinct 
systems of government in India—the one invariably successful,’ the 
other, as I contend, a lamentable failure. Yet both secure us supreme 


“control, and enable us to keep in our hands the trade of the country. 
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Take the case of Baroda. Baroda had a bad native ruler, who was 
deposed under well-known circumstances. Instead of pursuing the 
course which was adopted with Oude, or even the principle applied 
in Mysore, a man trained by ourselves, who had previously reorganised 
Travancore, and was then usefully employed at Indore—Sir Madhava 
Rao—was appointed Dewan, and became in effect master of the State, 
subject only to the light control of the Resident. The drawbacks to 
what has been called Dewanism are manifold, and there is no perfec- 
tion certainly in the rule of Sir Madhava Rao. But Baroda is flourish- 
ing marvellously, the people are well off, and famine is provided 
against. Here is an important passage by the Resident bearing upon the 
question of famine. The rainfall in 1878 was from a half to one third 
of that of an average year, and the rain did not fall till September— 
let any one just think what the effect of this would have been in many 
portions of our own territory—the harvest was accordingly deficient, 
and the country having been denuded of its old stocks of food grains 
by export for the Deccan and Madras, prices rose enormously. But 
there was no famine in Baroda: there was only scarcity. When the 
rain seemed likely to fail altogether, measures were taken for facing 
the worst without trouble or fuss. 

But what was the financial position of Baroda when this calamity 
threatened? There was a cash balance to the amount of nearly 
670,000/. in the Treasury, and a reserve of over 1,000,000/. in 4 per 
cent. British Government promissory notes, or 1,670,000/. in all. 
Though, too, the revenue fell off by 130,000/. owing to the bad 
season, and the expenditure increased by nearly 150,000/., making 
a difference of 280,000/. on a total income of between 1,300,000/. and 
1,400,000/. (and the Dewan for his own ends is far too liberal to the 
Palace), the deficit for the year was only 20,000/. Nor is this result 
obtained at the cost of any scamping in the administration; and the 
army is kept up on a most costly scale. The Courts of Justice are 
good and suited to the people. Public works, where they are likely 
to be really valuable, are built out of savings. Even so, some say 
there is too much of European methods, successful as the adminis- 
tration is. Now all this surely redounds to our credit every bit as 
much as if Baroda were an integral part of our own territory. It is 
true hardly any Europeans are employed in the State, but the coun- 
try is under our control, and Sir Madhava Rao is as much our man 
as if he had come out to India a competition wallah. And what is 
going on in Baroda is a direct result of our presence in India. Yet 
we hear there of no terrible impoverishment, no unjust expulsion of 
landlords, no bitter outcry against the money-lenders. Improved 
native methods satisfy the people, fill the exchequer, and there is 
no constant unendurable drain from the country for European pen- 
sions and home charges. 

Wherever a similar man has been supported in like manner, a simi~ 
lar result has been obtained. Of Mysore under Sir Mark Cubbon I spoke 
in a former number of this Review ; of Jeypore, much to the same effect 
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might be said. The independent Principality of Bhaunagar was for 
eight years, 1870-78, under the joint administration of Mr. Percival, 
a Bombay civilian, and the old State Minister. During this period 
a complete change took place. The government was reformed in 
every part, a revenue survey was introduced, and the revenue and 
trade greatly increased—buildings of all sorts, public offices, schools, 
hospitals, tanks, roads, bridges, lighthouses. So the Bhaunagar 
State is now by far the most flourishing in Kattywar, and the cause 
of its recent and rapid advance is by common consent allowed to 
have been the benign influence of Mr. Percival’s presence. He is 
the Mark Cubbon of Kattywar. Notwithstanding a lavish outlay on 
improvements, there was a large balance, little less than six lakhs, 
in the treasury when the young Raja came of age. The influence 
of one European acting with and through natives did all this. My 
attention has been called to this case of Bhaunagar by Mr. Chester 
Macnaghten, the Principal of the Rajkumar College at Rajkote 
Kattywar, an intimate friend of twenty-five years’ standing. Ina 
recent private letter to me, he says :— 

The fact is that under existing circumstances a native state administered under 
British supervision is almost an ideal of prosperity. This remark is a general one, 
applying to Travancore, Mysore, &c., as well as to Baroda. While the people are 
governed in their own simple way, the revenue is not wasted. The peace and pros- 
perity which characterises the rural population of India are maintained, while the 
corruption and dishonesty which characterise. native courts are checked. The 
system is an inexpensive one tothe states which enjoy it, and contains all that is best 
in British and native methods. I believe it is only true to assert that there is not 
a single native state in India which, if so administered, will not show a surplus. 

How is it then, I ask, that having tried two methods in India, we 
stick to the failure—wholesale Europeanisation—and discard the success 
—native administration under light English control? There is, there 
can be, but one answer. The vast bureaucratic machine we have created 
in India is too powerful to be brought under restraint. Able upright 
men, who have spent their lives on a work which is breaking in their 
hands, will not admit—I for one can scarcely blame them—that they 
have laboured for naught, that the hardest task of the next twenty- 
five years will be to repair the mischief which they have unwittingly 
done, which they have done rather with the fullest determination 
to benefit the country. But whilst we are arguing the people are 
starving, and the appeal now lies not to Viceroy or Finance Minister, 
not to Secretary of State or to Parliament, but to the great mass of 
English people from the Queen downwards. Let them hear, let them 
determine, let them judge. Will they stand by and see their great 
dependency sink into bankruptcy, starvation, and ruin—will they cry 
in rude earnest ‘ Perish India!’ rather than override the prejudices of 
a most high-minded bureaucracy ? 

I have been at some pains to obtain a direct comparison by a 
native between British and native rule, and one has been obtained 
for me from a source beyond suspicion of favouring the native view. 
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The writer was brought up under us in India, and cultivates land in 
our territory as well as in native territory. The reasons which he 
gives for the superior prosperity of the people in the latter are well 
worth the consideration of the Home Government. 1. The tax on 
fallow and cultivated land in British territory isthe same. In native 
States fallow is taxed only one-eighth of cultivated land. The result 
in our territory is that the land is getting rapidly exhausted from 
want of rest; that the tax raises the price of fodder'to such an extent 
as to render it profitless to the farmers to breed cattle—so much so 
that the bullocks are deteriorating.? 2. In native States most graz- 
ing land is allowed free of charge: we sell it. 3. Native Govern- 
ment waste land is used as common for depasturing cattle: nothing, 
or a nominal sum, is charged. We let it byauction. 4. Wells sunk 
by British ryots on their own lands and at their own expense are 
charged twelve rupees a year. This is not only manifestly unjust, 
but acts asa check on improvement. 5. There are none of those 
local cesses under native rule which work great hardship in British 
territory. 6. Considerable remissions are made for total and partial 
failure of crops. In Bombay the revenue was allowed to stand over 
for only one year when the famine was devastating the Deccan. 
7. Arrears are frequently allowed to stand over for two or three years, 
or totally remitted. No interest is charged. We charge heavy in- 
terest and allow little time. Recently still harsher regulations have 
been made. 8. The number of instalments under old native rule was 
four: we make it two. 9. The expenses of the civil courts, a proli- 
fic source of ruin to many a ryot under our rule, the intricate varieties 
of stamps, ‘ with whose confounding nomenclature I am not conver- 
sant,’ and imprisonment for debt, to which the ryot is not liable in 
il native States, make up the chief causes of complaint. There are others, 

| and these may seem—though to me I confess they do not—individually 
trifling ; but the result in the aggregate is really startling. ‘The pro- 
sperity of a rural community is most satisfactorily estimated from the 
condition of their farms, the quantity of grain stored up in the house, 
and the extent of indebtedness. The last is the surest sign of compari- 
son where all other conditions are similar.’ Now this question of the 
il extent of indebtedness is a test which may very well be applied, as it 

is practical and easily proved. Yet, according to this observer, the 
| result is against us. It is found that in villages belonging to a 
| State under our indirect control the total percentage of indebtedness 
is scarcely above that of the most prosperous ryots living side by side 
in British territory. The latter consider that a good year in which 
they get nearly enough to eat after the taxes are paid. Here then a 
i. distinct comparison is possible. The above statements, I repeat, may 
be relied upon as at any rate expressing the deliberate opinion of an 
educated cultivator who was induced to record his views with much 





































? The truth is both men and bullocks are deteriorating in our territory all over 
India. Even our Sikhs are not the men of Chillianwallah. In the native States, 
owing to better feeding, they retain their vigour. 
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diffidence and distrust. His statements a agree with those 
from official sources. 

Read, for example, Mr. Robertson’s paper on ‘ Agriculture in 
Madras’ delivered before the Society of Arts. What do we find, always 
bearing in mind that Mr. Robertson speaks with official authority ? 
This: that whilst the land is inadequately manured and the breed of 
the cattle deteriorating ; whilst a process of desiccation is going on 
owing to the removal of forests and jungle ; whilst we make no advance 
in agriculture and encourage no beneficial change—whilst all this de- 
terioration and stagnation is steadily observed, there is over it a system 
of exacting the revenue the most costly known, and one, besides, which 
directly discourages improvement in every direction. Yet the propor- 
tion of exhausting crops is enormous and increasing. Can we wonder 
that, all this being so, the productive powers of the soil are calculated 
to have decreased thirty per cent. at least in thirty years? Here, then, 
we see the catastrophe which was laughed at as the alarmism of the 
ignorant once more directly foreshadowed by the evidence of an expert. 
But I say again that Bombay and Madras are no exceptional cases, 
that the same phenomena are to be observed throughout our territory. 
In the North-West Provinces likewise the land does not, as of old, give 
forth its abundance, and in Oude, the Punjab, and the Central Pro- 
vinces we are steadily working up to the same result. And yet we 
are still content to discuss. 

The present higher administration of India is entirely European. 
There are those who vigorously contend that this is in the eternal fit- 
ness of things; that to alter or modify it gravely in any way would be 
ruinous, to point out its infinite deficiencies is little short of unpatriotic. 
The trifling promise of improvement already made is even objected 
to, though for years we have been pledged to employ more natives in 
every department. But the drawbacks to the present arrangement 
can never be too frequently urged until a distinct and final change is 
brought about. Unlike former conquerors of India we do not live in 
the country, and, as a consequence, we take out of it each year more 
than the people can afford. The total net revenue of India is under 
40,000,000/. a year. Not less than 20,000,000/. worth of agricul- 
tural produce—more than the entire net income derived by the Govern- 
ment from the land revenue—is sent out of India every year without 
any direct commercial equivalent. Just think what this (and it is an 
underestimate by nearly fifty per cent.) really means. It means that 
year after year, in dearth and in plenty, in drought and in flood 
20,000,000/. is taken from perhaps the poorest people on the earth to 
bring to us here in England (or to invest in unremunerative public 
works); it means that so many millions more are condemned to 
starvation at the next scarcity ; it means that during the twenty years 
we have governed India 400,000,000/. have been so applied. Call this 
payment for good administration, gloss it over in any way you please, 
need we look further for the cause of the growing impoverishment of 
India? Not a single Englishman would say so if last year, not to 
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speak of years before, 67,000,000/., the agricultural rent of the country, 
had been sent hence to the Continent for nothing. Yet 67,000,000/. 
to England is literally a fleabite compared with what 20,000,0001. is 
to India. 

"But the worst is to come. The interest, the pensions, the home 
charges which go to make up this amount have hitherto, in great 
part; been met by the proceeds of loans contracted here for other 
purposes. But further borrowing simply intensifies the drain, and is 
at last seen to be ruinous. In future, consequently, there will be 
little or no set off. Is it not, then, the business of every man to 
attempt to stop this open artery which is draining away the life blood 
of our great dependency? For let us never forget that all this 
produce is sent away without any reference whatever to the will of 
the people of India themselves. Quite apart, therefore, from any 
question of abstract justiee to a subject race, it is of the last im- 
portance that only so many Englishmen should be employed in India 
as are absolutely needed for purposes of security and supervision of 
natives, and that we should not pay ourselves, out of Indian penury, 
interest which has never been earned, and pensions in excess of what 
is needful. For the one great need of India is capital, and that 
capital we now drain away. 

We absolutely refuse, however, to make use of the highest native 
talent even to serve ourselves in a position where it could not fail 
to be useful. The ablest Finance Minister India has ever yet seen 
was a Hindoo, and he was employed by a Mahommedan emperor 
whose grandfather conquered India. If we cannot rise to the mag- 
nanimity of an Akbar, we ought at least to use in some way the greatest 
financial capacity the country affords. Hindoos understand accounts 
just as well as ourselves; they are naturally saving, and beyond all 
question they know where their countrymen feel the pinch of taxation 
better than wedo. Let us therefore take advantage of their knowledge 
for our own sakes. But hitherto it has been useless to urge this.’ 
For twenty years Europeanisation has been the one great panacea for 
all evils, and its effects we have only now begun to see. What English- 
men formerly did in India is, as I have said, open to all. None can 
forget, or would if they could, the glorious work done by Outram among 
the Bheels, by Edwardes on the Indus border, by the Lawrences, by 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, by Sleeman, by Meadows Taylor, by Metcalfe 
and Maleolm, by Shore, Monro, and Macleod. But these great men 
worked through native channels; they raised the people under their con- 
trol by personal intercourse, by endeavouring to understand and enter 
into native ideas, native fears, hopes, ambitions, even amusements. The 

* We are even averse from examining natives as witnesses on the affairs of their 
own country. But three native witnesses were examined before the great Committee 
of the House of Commons on Indian Finance. Yet, if the warnings they gave had 
been attended to, we should have reformed abuses in time to avert disaster in more 
than one district. Of course no one supposes that native evidence in regard to our 
rule is to be implicitly relied upon, but we ought at least to have some check upon 
the statements of officials as to their own capacity. 
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time for all this in our own territory seems almost to have gone by. 
Circumstances have entirely changed. The young men who go out 
to India no longer look upon the country as their home, no longer 
are able to get so near to the people as their predecessors. They go 
out at a later age, theoretically far better acquainted with the people 
they have to govern—and it would not be difficult to name individual 
competition wallahs who have distinguished themselves by personal 
self-sacrifice for the good of those whom they rule ‘—but with their 
minds in England rather than in India. With every wish to do their 
work thoroughly, to improve those for whom they are responsible, they 
soon find that they form part of an inexorable machine which grinds 
minutes, reports, and judgments out of them to such an extent that 
they have no time for friendly intercourse with the natives.’ Here 
are some of the duties which fall upon a district officer, that district 
officer who is called by Dr. Hunter the real ruler of India. He is 


Collector of the land revenue. 

Registrar of the landed property in the district. 

Judge between landlord and tenant. 

Ministerial officer of the courts of justice. 

Treasurer and accountant of the district. 

Administrator of the district excise. 

Ex-officio president of the local rates committee. 

Referee for all questions of compensation for 
lands taken up for public purposes. 

Agent for the Government in all local suits to 
which it is a party. 

Referee in local public works. 

Manager of estates of minors. 

Magistrate, police magistrate, and criminal judge. 

Head of police. 

Ex-officio president of municipalities. 


The all-important question of raised or increased assessment or 


4 The late James Geddes was a notable instance of a man who may be said to 
have'sacrificed his career and even his life to the welfare of the people he went out to 
tule. He preferred to state what he believed to be the truth rather than to attain 
to the, highest offices by falling in with the prevailing opinion. A Bengal civilian 
of the first capacity, he ventured to doubt the beneficence of the system he was called 
upon to administer. He died afew months ago at the early age of forty, broken down 
by overwork and disappointment. Though his views may have been exaggerated and 
his suggestions not very practicable, no nobler character ever honoured the Indian 
services by participating in their work. 

5 There is in fact no real revenue administration. The collector, especially in 
Oude and the Punjab, is a tax-gatherer and nothing more ; he is compulsory jack-of- 
all-trades whose days are spent in inditing countless reports on all miscellaneous 
matter of great or small importance upon which the local government of the day sets, 
or is forced to set, great store ; he has to draw up portentous memos on conservancy, 
municipalities, drains, and self-government all the morning ; his afternoons are occu- 
pied with his appellate work ; and an odd half-hour or so, as leisure permits, is with 
difficulty snatched for the real work of a collector, namely the disposal of the revenue 
reports—those papers which have to do with the future prosperity or ruin of whole 
Villages. (Our Land Revenue Policy in Northern India, by C. J. Connell, Bengal Civil 
Service.) 
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remission—namely, the very hinge on which the whole welfare of the 
district hangs—‘ must be perfunctorily rushed through, while a pro- 
posal for a new latrine has taken up hours of valuable time.’ Over- 
whelmed, in short, with clerk work about matters of no moment, the 
collector has no opportunity for thoroughly getting to the bottom of 
his duties, Can any one wonder that, in such circumstances, the com- 
monplace man is content to go on in the ordinary humdrum way ; and 
that the man of ability, when he does get to the top of the tree, has all 
the ardour for reform taken out of him, and is only eager to get home ? 
How can either acquire that intimate knowledge which is so essential, 
whilst he is hearing cases or compiling reports? The pressure of 
the bureaucracy is ever on him, and sooner or later he has to give in. 

This, perhaps, is one of the most perplexing points in the future 
of our connection with India. Although India has known no other 
rule than ours for at least three generations, we are getting further 
and further from the people, and are less intimate with them than 
we were. This arises from various causes, some of which cannot be 
removed. But the excess of office work certainly does much mis- 
chief, and the constant transfers and frequent furloughs do more. 
On this serious difficulty the following remarks from a private letter 
to me may be interesting :— 


It is in general sadly true that Englishmen in India live totally estranged from 
the people among whom they are sojourning. This estrangement ?s partly unavoid- 
able, being the result of national customs, language, and caste. But on the whole 
there is no doubt, I think, that it might in great part be removed if Englishmen 
would make up their minds (but how can they be ordered to do so ?) to assume a less 
contemptuous attitude. Some natives in some respects are (it must be admitted) 
contemptible ; but not all, or nearly all. We may say that while there is fault on both 
sides, the greater fault is on our side, because we have not performed a duty—clearly 
laid upon us by the nature of our position in India—of striving to understand the 
natives. The English contempt proceeds in the main from English ignorance, and 
English ignorance is accompanied, as so often happens, by English bluster. Those 
who have known the natives well have generally liked them, even loved them, and 
their love has been returned with a remarkable wealth of unselfish affection. That 
natives are worth the effort of knowing, no humane person can doubt; but because 
with the difference of language and habits it does take some effort to know them, most 
Englishmen keep aloof. This tendency to aloofness is greater than it used to be, 
and is, I fear, increasing. This is a great misfortune. Some think that the in- 
creased tendency comes from an increase of Europeans of a lower social order than 
those who formerly came to India. It may be so: if so it can only be regarded and 
deplored as a new (but necessary) order of things. Certain it is the natives consider 
the Sahib is not what he used to be—certain, too, that English rule is not popular. 

This is the great social calamity attending our Raj in India. For it is not 
easy to dictate a remedy. Nothing can be effected by preaching or exhortation. 
The examples of Englishmen placed in high office may do and have done something 
to foster good-will between the different races; but the respect due to high office 
necessarily involves some formality, and forbids the expression of cordial senti- 
ments, On the whole, nothing tangible can be achieved till the ordinary English- 
man begins by treating the ordinary native as worthy to be known, and treats him, 
when found worthy, as an equal and a friend. But that happy day has not come 
yet. The army of the ‘ damned nigger’ philistines is strong. 


I may add that my friend, who is an Englishman and an official, 
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takes a much more favourable view of the present condition of India 
than I do. 

Without, however, going further into detail, is it not abundantly 
clear that, so far as the main principles of our future administration 
are concerned, what we need is to remove from our own officials this 
excessive pressure of bureau work, and from the natives the excessive 
pressure of Europeans and European ideas, and European taxation 
above them? This can only be done by gradually reconstructing an 
improved native administration. The highest posts must, under one 
name or another, be in our hands so long as we remain in the country ; 
but when we once admit that more native administration is desirable 
on all grounds, we shall have really begun that reorganisation which 
must be the work of the future. 

The chief points to be always kept in view, indeed, in addi- 
tion to relentless economy in India and at home, should be de- 
centralisation, European supervision, native administration. Decen- 
tralisation, because it is utterly impossible—it is the root of many 
great grievances now—to rule well and tax fairly many nations and 
peoples on one distinct and definite plan. European supervision, 
because we have no intention whatever of leaving the country, and 
that is the best way of applying our superior knowledge. Native 
administration, because in this way alone shall we stanch in part the 
drain of produce, and give to the more capable natives that outlet 
for their capacities without which they will never be content, because 
also in this way alone shall we give free scope to those native arts 
and manufactures which at present are being crushed out under our 
system. Thus will the great provinces into which India is divided 
be prepared very gradually but very surely for that self-government 
which will be the noblest outcome of our rule. That India might be 
benefited by the English connection is undoubted ; but it will be by 
guidance and help, not by stunting all spontaneous growth under a 
dead weight of Europeanisation. 

In the direction of finance the absolute need for reform is more 
generally acknowledged than elsewhere, and it is now recognised that 
a new departure is required more especially in regard to the depart- 
ments of the Army and Public Works. The Afghan war, when all 
accounts are completed, will probably cost a good deal more than 
20,000,000/. Full accounts have not been made up for two years. 
Even when the English taxpayer has assumed his full proportion of 
this inordinate amount, the situation will be sufficiently serious. But 
to take the Public Works first. The Committee appointed by the House 
of Commons last session fully confirmed the criticisms which I ventured 
to make upon the management of that department nearly two years ago. 
A more damaging statement, calmly worded though it is, it would be 
difficult to find, or, it may be added, a more direct contradiction to 
the optimist statements of successive Secretaries and Under-Secretaries 
of State for India. For from that report it appears that up to the 
date of the inquiry 95,000,000/. had been spent upon guaranteed 
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railways; but, in addition to this capital expenditure, not less than 
22,000,000/. have been sent from India to England to meet the 
guaranteed interest which was never earned. On State railways at 
that time 18,600,000/. had been spent—this amount is now some 
8,000,000/. larger-—but as the money was borrowed at 4} per cent., 
and the railways cost about 3} per cent., the sum paid, which was not 
earned on account of these railways, is still larger than the guaran- 
teed railways in comparison with the total expended and the time 
during which the system has been in vogue. The loss to India on 
the State railways has been upwards of 2,000,000/. By counting the 
East Indian Railway as a State railway the loss disappears in the cur- 
rent year; but of course that is merely a matter of bookkeeping-— 
the loss is still incurred. Thus on guaranteed and State railways 
there had been remitted to England—sticking still to the Report— 
24,000,000/., which had never been earned. What is more, every 
additional million spent on the State railways means a further 
heavy loss to the State. As to the guaranteed railways, they 
did show a balance on the right side in 1877-78. But why? 
Simply because there was a frightful famine in Madras and Bombay, 
and enormous amounts of grain had to be sent from northern India 
to the suffering districts. Will it be believed that in this terrible 
year, when, notwithstanding the expenditure of 11,000,000/. on famine 
relief, 6,000,000 people died of starvation, a ‘ bonus’ was paid out of 
the produce of India to English shareholders? Yet so it was, though 
the very next year the loss on guaranteed interest figured as usual 
against the people of India. 

Now in such circumstances what should be done? Surely 
borrowing should be stopped altogether, even if England, which 
has really been responsible for all this blundering, had to pay some 
of the unemployed officials. For consider even the cost of manage- 
ment in the Public Works Department. According to Sir Thomas 
Seccombe the outlay on establishments was actually 2,200,000/., 
or enough to deal with an annual expenditure of 47,000,000/. The 
proportion. on our annual rate would be about 25 per cent. In 
Jeypore, as Mr. Caird has pointed out, the cost of establishments 
under a European officer amounts to about 6 per cent. on the outlay. 
What makes all this the more sad is that, owing to the employment 
of so many Europeans in working the railroads, and the maintenance 
of the head offices in this country, they confer far less benefit than 
they otherwise would on the impoverished people. Yet borrowing 
for these ‘ productive’ public works is still to go on, though it is 
quite impossible to insure that it will not increase the ‘drain’ 
for unearned interest, and still further weaken India. The same 
system, I say, is to go on, but on a smaller scale. Happily the European 
establishment is being cut down to a considerable extent, though 
Cooper’s Hill College is kept up to provide useless engineers, and 
the whole staff is still far in excess of what is right or needful. 
Manifest as is the mistake, none will as yet fully acknowledge it. 
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In respect to irrigation works a different tone has fortunately been 
adopted. These, with the exception of a few native works restored 
or remodelled, are acknowledged to be a loss to the State, and no 

‘more are to be built with borrowed money, though loans for wells 
and tanks are recommended. 

But in the face of this report and the very doubtful tone in 
which the committee speak about the whole of our public works 
in India, what becomes of those unfortunate illusions as to the results 
of our expenditure in this direction in India? The excess of European 
agency in every direction, the fact that the railways have been built 
with money borrowed out of the country, on which interest was paid 
whether earned or not—these two causes together have entirely 
vitiated the calculations made with regard to the ordinary benefit 
derived from such works. One of the poorest countries in the world 
has been saddled with expensive machinery of communication, from 
which the English investor derives the greatest benefit. Take, then, 
what view we may of what has already been done, further doubtful 
works ought only to be built from savings. 

The Commissions which have been sitting in England and in 
India with reference to the Indian army, will certainly report in 
favour of economy. It is said that the economies recommended in 
India will amount to 1,500,000/., upon an annual total of 17,000,0001. 
If justice is done, at least a similar reduction will be made in the 
amount of the army charges in England. But the main mischief 
was done, as has been pointed out over and over again, when the 
amalgamation of the Indian and English armies was carried through, 
in opposition to the opinion of every man who had a right to express 
one. What is even more to the purpose, this was brought about, as 
Mr. Fawcett has said, under a Liberal Government ; and thus, economy 
having been begun by the Conservatives, both sides are pledged to 
such changes as may remedy the mischief, including the reduction of 
the inordinate charge for retired colonels. 

The Indian Commission recommends the re-establishment of a local 
European force, recruited, officered, and pensioned on Indian account 
on reasonable terms. This plan is certain to meet with opposition in 
this country, and the drawbacks are already being pointed out by profes- 
sional critics. That there were errors in the management of the old 
East India Company’s local army was urged by none with more energy 
than by the eminent men of that army themselves. But that is no 
reason why they should be reproduced in the new arrangement. The 
army would of course still be at the disposal of the Imperial authorities 
in case of emergency, only its first duty will be towards India. In 
this way the cost of transport will be greatly reduced, a long service 
army of thoroughly seasoned men would be maintained. in the country 
at far less expense, the depot charges in England would be cut down 
to something like the old scale under the East India Company, and 
such disorganisation as has lately been brought about by the attempt 
to apply the short service system of the Continent in totally different 
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conditions would be avoided. Unfortunately the Commission has 
come to the conclusion that neither now nor later can the number of 
European troops in India be brought below 60,000. This, though 
possibly a right, is certainly a regrettable, decision; for the European 
force is that which inflates the military charges of India so inor- 
dinately. 

If the question is asked, Why, when the Afghan war is over, should 
not the army be reduced? the reply is, Look at the danger from the 
native princes. An extraordinary array has been made of the armies 
of our feudatories, and 300,000 or 400,000 men with hundreds of guns 
have been paraded up and down the columns of English journals, as if 
some new or unsuspected peril had suddenly been flashed upon us. 
Such ‘scares’ are both impolitic and silly. They fill the native 
princes with an undue sense of their own importance, and at the same 
time give them the impression that we wish to treat them unfairly. 
If we really have ground to distrust the native States—and it is 
possible, though it seems most unlikely, that disaffection exists at 
Hyderabad, Gwalior, Indore, or elsewhere—we ought to act with 
promptitude and vigour. If not, then fair proposals should be made 
to our feudatories themselves to modify the treaties under which 
these useless forces are maintained before they are put forward as 
bogeys to frighten the English public at home. No one would argue 
that we are bound to permit native armies to be kept up in per- 
petuity which we have to tax our own fellow-subjects to pay the cost of 
watching, whilst the chiefs are themselves protected by us from any 
external attack or internal rising. But we have definite engagements, 
and these must be honourably dealt with by direct negotiations with the 
chiefs themselves. To act otherwise is only to provoke disaffection. 
Granting, however, that a satisfactory arrangement is come to, and 
that definite peace is the result of our costly war in Afghanistan, then 
surely 50,000 European troops ought to sufficeto garrison India. Nor 
is there any reason why, ?f the home charges are fairly apportioned and 
proper economy used, the cost of the army should exceed 13,000,000/. 
in any one year. In view of the unreasoning bitterness of party 
conflict, it is well to recall the fact that the late Government began 
those reforms and retrenchments which, but for the fearful expen- 
diture on the Afghan war, would already have produced an effect. 

With respect to taxation, recent events have shown that the 
Indian Government is being awakened to a truer conception of the 
needs of the people. When the license tax was imposed, Sir John 
Strachey justified the taxation of the very poorest of the population 
for the means of a provision against famine on the ground that they 
first suffered from famine, and therefore ought to find the means for 
their own relief. The result of this strange reasoning was soon seen. 
The license tax produced more disaffection than any tax that has 
ever been imposed in India, and in some districts had a most disas- 
trous effect. No wonder. The agriculturist was treated as an agri- 
culturist and had to pay all taxes as such ; but the moment he moved 
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his grain with his own cart and his own bullocks he became a trader, 
and had to pay in that capacity. Now this has been altered, and the 
license tax takes the form of an income tax—in itself no doubt an ob- 
jectionable impost, but not, like the other, a direct incitement to dis- 
affection. Surely it is high time that this tinkering with the interests 
of our Empire should be put an end to, and more consideration shown 
for the mass of the people. For it is not only with the license tax 
that the most serious harm has been done. ‘ Arrears’ are still 
being exacted—arrears for years during which the land produced 
nothing at all, when, indeed, the economical rent of which we have 
heard so much might be taken to represent a minus quantity. At 
the same time, too, the increased salt tax, against which the Madras 
Government so strenuously protested, has been imposed and is being 
demanded. The result of course is that even during these years of 
comparative plenty the agricultural classes are still in want and 
misery. On such points it is for the Home Government to express a 
decided opinion, and to rescue the oppressed. For the grave mischief 
of all this is that the difficulties of one year become hopeless 
calamity the next. To crush the poor and spare the wealthy has 
been almost the rule with the Indian Government of late years. A 
change has begun ; let us hope it will be pushed on vigorously. 

Of the details of Indian finance it is needless now to speak at 
length. Mr. Samuel Laing’s investigation of the figures, so far as they 
are known, in the last number of the Nineteenth Century, remains un- 
answered and unanswerable. That the condition of the Exchequer is 
deplorable is now universally admitted. There is a large deficit, 
estimated by Lord Hartington at upwards of 6,000,000/., where 
there was stated to be a surplus. But the actual deficit will proba- 
bly prove much more considerable than this, and doubt has been 
thrown upon the correctness of Indian accounts for years past. What 
is still more serious, the improvement of the revenue in certain direc- 
tions may as well be considered ‘accidental’ as the exceptional expen- 
diture on war or famine, whilst the depletion of the cash balances 
has been carried to such an extent as to be positively dangerous. 
Further borrowing—that easy resort of the spendthrift—has been 
rendered necessary to an extent which must alarm even the most 
careless. Nothing short of a close and careful scrutiny of the 
whole fabric of our Indian finances will now suffice to convince the 
public that they rest on a sound basis. The time has gone by when 
any set of tables, however carefuliy manipulated, will carry conviction. 
Once more the flattering estimates of an Indian finance have, even 
apart from the miscalled productive expenditure, turned out wholly de- 
lusive, and this time we may reasonably hope that the blunder cannot 
be passed over as a trivial error. For now the English people will them- 
selves have to put their hands in their pockets to rectify the mistaken 
calculations of the Indian Government, and thus they will have a direct 
interest in finding out the truth. But there remain graver facts for 
consideration than any affected by the deficit of the current year. 
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‘Though we have just passed through one famine period at the cost of 
millions of lives and millions of money, with the loss of numbers of 
cattle, and serious general impoverishment of the districts affected, 
within a few years we must come to another time of dearth, and for this 
period no preparation whatever is now being made. All the discus- 
sion which has taken place on this question, all the efforts of the 
supporters of the present Finance Minister, cannot alter the fact 
that the 1,500,000/. of surplus that was to have been provided by 
extra taxation in order to anticipate the needs of the people has 
been used for the Afghan War and frontier railways. Try how we 
may to turn the figures about, the truth remains that the Famine 
Insurance Fund, the necessary annual amount to make ready for the 
next period of drought, or by judicious investment to give facilities 
for borrowing at the critical moment, has been utterly swept away 
and more and yet more debt incurred. What need have we of 
further argument when we see for ourselves that borrowing could not 
even be delayed, so heavy was the pressure? Yet the grave dangers 
to which we were exposed are grave dangers still. The people are 
miserably poor, taxation cannot be increased without great risk, and 
the drain of produce which goes relentlessly on is producing—let 
that never be forgotten—a cumulative effect. Period for period, 
therefore, each successive year is worse than its predecessor, and does 
but bring the final catastrophe nearer to us. 

As regards the mere question of finance in itself there is also the 
opium revenue to be considered. This even now is not so secure as 
it was. Every step which China takes towards organising her naval 
and military forces renders this source of income less certain; whilst 
all the time there is a party here at home which to do a little right 
would risk a great wrong, and crush the Indian taxpayer rather than 
sell to the Chinaman what they consider a harmful drug.’ Here 
alone is a danger which sooner or later must be faced and dealt with. 
India positively could not raise the additional 6,000,000/. or 
7,000,000/. needed to replace the net opium revenue. Thus, then, 
the permanent causes of uneasiness are still unshaken, and the little 

* The arguments put forward by the moralists who wish to give up the Indian 
opium revenue are based, we may suppose, upon the idea that the amount of revenue 
thus sacrificed could be raised with equal convenience in some other way ;_ or at least 
that retrenchments could be made which would render some 7,000,000/. of revenue 
unnecessary. But no effort whatever is made to show how this sum could be ob- 
tained in India, nor do the enthusiasts point out where proportionate economies might 
be effected in the expenditure. As a matter of fact 7,000,000/. of additional revenue 
could not be obtained in India, and he would be a financier indeed who should show 
the way to a genuine surplus of that amount. The truth is also that, though there 
is nothing to be said for the manner in which we forced the opium traffic upon China, 
opium-smoking is far less harmful in every way than dram-drinking, and, as was ob- 
served not long since, Indian opium holds much the same position with respect to 
native Chinese opium that fine French brandy does to fusel-oil gin. India, in short, 
has a monopoly of the one, as France has of the other, and we use it to lighten Indian 
taxation. Find a substitute which shall not oppress our fellow-subjects, or curtail 
expenditure pro tanto, and then the Indian Government can afford to give ear to the 
member for Glasgow, the sobriety of his constituents notwithstanding, 
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which has been done already is rather an assurance for the future than 
a ground for confidence at present. 

Yet we have undertaken a great and noble task, one from which 
neither as a nation nor as individuals should we turn away dismayed. 
The drawbacks to our rule since the Mutiny are only too apparent, 
their effects only too grievous. Yet all these can—all these will be— 
remedied. The alternative—what would almost certainly occur if 
we were to leave India before we had finished the task of remedying 
our blunders, and of reorganising a country which under good adminis- 
tration would be one of the richest and most flourishing portions of 
the earth—is not pleasant to contemplate. Natives of India, broken 
up as they are into many races and religions, would never be content 
to settle down each to the peaceful management of their own. We 
have enforced peace, order, general security, but we have not yet 
built up—have not even tried to build up—any native system fit to 
take our place. What, then, would ensue? A savage contest between 
Mahommedan and Mahratta, Sikh and Pathan, for the supremacy of 
the country. Our controlling influence removed, all the elements of 
disorder would burst forth and have free play. Railways would be 
torn up, tanks breached, cities sacked, the Nepaulese and other hill 
tribes would descend again into the plains, and the condition of India 
in this nineteenth century of ours would be worse than if we had 
never entered it. For this intestine strife would not be the end: 
some other European State would take advantage of all the turmoil 
to thrust its yoke upon the conflicting natives, and to renew in a yet 
sterner shape the mischievous system from which we at least are 
willing to set it free. Therefore we are bound to goon. But, this 
being so, it becomes the duty of every man to take care that the 
next twenty years shall not be as the last, that India shall not longer 
be regarded as the preserve of any clique or class, and that persistent 
optimism or indifference shall not blind us to the hard reality of 
facts and figures. The great mass of English voters are now the real 
masters of India—it is for them to see that only worthy deeds are 
done in their name. Even as we look on, India is becoming feebler 
and feebler. The very lifeblood of the great multitude under our 
rule is slowly, yet ever faster, ebbing away. Listen then no more to 
those comfortable counsellors who, in the face of the fatal truths day 
by day made manifest, delude us with their idle talk of growing 
strength, of increasing prosperity, of healthful national vigour in the 
near future, when all the while the great dependency we are responsi- 
ble for is perishing from exhaustion, because we drag from her help- 
lessness millions worth of agricultural produce which she cannot 
spare. Further delay to act in this matter simply means that the 
number of those who will die of starvation at the next scarcity will 
be hideously multiplied by our default, that the certainty of their 
fate is assured by our neglect. A policy of steady retrenchment at 
home, and in India of greatly increased employment of natives and 
careful reconstruction of native governments, may be no easy one to 
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carry out; but this way lies the future of India, and thus alone shall 
we earn the gratitude of generations to come. Surely Englishmen will 
never suffer the shadow of a ruined empire to dim the noble record of 


their services to freédom and civilisation. 
H. M. HynpMman. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since this paper was in type a leading article has appeared in the Zimes which 
would appear to show that India, so far from being impoverished, is steadily advancing 
in wealth. This conclusion is arrived at by comparing the export and import trade 
of India in 1869-70 with the export and import trade, so far as known, in 1879-80. 
The article was written @ propos of the statement of the Chairman ofthe Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce to the effect that the outlook for the Indian export trade is 
very gloomy indeed, and that there is little likelihood that it will be any better in 
years tocome. In reply to that statement the Times shows that the export trade of 
India between 1870 and 1880 has increased 20 per cent. ; and the import of merchan- 
dise 25 per cent., and then urges with apparent justice that when the trade thus 
inereases India cannot be getting poorer. The consideration of the trade of India had 
been purposely excluded from my paper, for I thought that it had been sufficiently 
dealt with in previous papers, and that the admission of the present Finance Minister 
that 20,000,0007. of agricultural produce—it is really over 30,000,000/., but let that 
pass—leaves India every year without any direct commercial equivalent, was enough 
to show that India did not derive any benefit, but on the contrary suffered severe loss, 
from herexport and import trade. The argument of the Times, however, calls for some 
notice, I would therefore point out that between 1870 and 1880 the mileage of 
railroads open in India has been increased not 20 or 25, but nearly 100 per cent., 
that there is therefore twice the facility for communication with the seaboard at 
the least, and certainly twice the extent of country opened up to foreign trade in 
1880 that there was in 1870. The increase of trade might well be proportionate. It 
is not so, nor nearly so. But this increase of trade, such as it is, must be in fairness 
attributed wholly to the new districts. What then becomes of the trade from the 
country already opened up in 1870? That, I venture to affirm, has decreased on the 
average, and I venture further to predict that the anticipations of the Chairman of the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce will be only too sadly fulfilled unless we alter our 
system. I would further point out that if the imports of merchandise are scruti- 
nised or large importers questioned, it will be found that the natives of India in our 
own territory are importing no luxuries—the imported cotton of course means the 
destruction by greater cheapness of native industries—though during the one period 
when they had anything to spare (the cotton famine time) they bought European 
articles readily enough. In estimating, therefore, the export and import trade of 
India, it is necessary to bear in mind that not only are all the prosperous European 
ventures of which the profits are ours, not only is all the trade of the native States, 
included in the returns, but that.the enormous increase of railway communication 
has practically opened up twice the country that was within profitable reach of 
the seaboard ten years ago. It is not pleasant to have to admit that a country under 
our direct rule is becoming poorer and poorer, but it is useless to shut our eyes to 
plain facts, however disagreeable they may be. That way lies ruin. 

H. M. H. 
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